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EMPLOYMENT REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


The Employment Situation, July 


Employment increased somewhat more slowly between June and July 
than in the same period of most previous years. Unemployment increased 
slightly during the month instead of declining slightly, as it usually does at this 
time of year. 

Agriculture was responsible for the rise in employment during the month, 
the number of persons with farm jobs increasing by an estimated 138,000 to 
820,000. Employment in non-farm activities, which usually increases moder- 
ately, showed little change. Layoffs and temporary shutdowns were prevalent 
in manufacturing centres, and a considerable number of construction workers 
were released in Quebec. Construction employment in other regions, however, 
increased about as much as usual, and there were small advances in trade 
and transportation industries. 

The annual influx of students into the labour force was one of the main 
developments of the month. There were 174,000 more persons under 20 years 
of age employed in July than in June—not quite as large an increase as in 
1959 but almost 20,000 more than the 1955-59 average. During the month 
there was a drop of almost 50,000 job holders over 25 years of age. Many of 
these were school teachers who dropped out of the labour force for the summer 
months. 

The estimated number of persons without jobs and seeking work increased 
by 11,000 to 311,000 between June and July. This total was 83,000 higher 
than in July 1959. The increase during the month occurred in Quebec and 
Ontario, partly because of layoffs in manufacturing and construction. The 
number on temporary layoff was estimated to be 18,000, compared with 15,000 
in June and 12,000 in July 1959. The seeking work figure was 4.7 per cent of 
the labour force compared with 3.5 per cent in July 1959. 

The number of men seeking work was estimated to be 260,000, up slightly 
from the previous month and 74,000 more than a year earlier. An estimated 
51,000 women were without jobs and seeking work, unchanged from a month 
earlier but 9,000 more than last year. 

Although the number of job seekers showed little net change during the 
month, there was considerable movement within the total. Of those seeking 
work in June, about 100,000 had found jobs or had withdrawn from the 
labour force by July. A slightly greater number became job seekers during the 
month. In July, about 57,000 had been seeking work for more than six months, 
virtually the same number as the month before and about 13,000 more than a 
year earlier. 

The classification of the 110 labour market areas at the end of July was 
as follows (last year’s figures in brackets): in substantial surplus, 3 (1); in 
moderate surplus, 54 (31); in balance, 53 (78). 
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LABOUR FORCE TRENDS — CANADA 
1958 — 59 — 60 
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The Labour Force 


The labour force, as estimated from 
the monthly sample survey conducted by 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
totalled 6,592,000 in the week ended 
July 23. This total compares with 6,454,- 
000 one month earlier. 

The breakdown of these labour force 
data indicates that 5,927,000 or 89.9 per 
cent of those in the labour force usually 
worked 35 hours or more.at the jobs 
they held in the survey week, 354,000 
or 5.4 per cent usually worked less than 
35 hours, and 311,000 or 4.7 per cent 
were without jobs and seeking work. 
Classed as not in the labour force are 
such groups as those keeping house, 
going to school, retired or voluntarily 
idle, too old or unable to work; these 
numbered 5,214,000. ; 

The survey provides additional in- 
formation about those who worked less 
than full time and were not regular part- 
time workers. Of the persons in this 
category, 60,000 or 0.9 per cent of the 


labour force worked less than full time on account of short time and turnover 
(32,000 on short time, 12,000 laid off for part of the week, 10,000 having 
found jobs during the week); 18,000 or 0.3 per cent of the labour force were 
not at work because of temporary layoff, and 784,000 or 11.9 per cent of the 
labour force worked less than full time for other reasons. The other reasons 
included vacation (635,000), illness (74,000), bad weather (13,000), and 
other (62,000). 

During the corresponding week in 1959, there were 6,434, 000. in the 
labour force, of whom 5,879,000 usually worked 35 hours or more at the 
jobs they held during that week, 327,000 usually worked less than 35 hours, 
and. 228,000 were without jobs and seeking work. There were 5,138,000 
classed as not in the labour force. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 


Labour Surplus Approximate 
alance 
Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 

July July July July July July 

1960 1959 1960 1959 1960 1959 
Metropolitancizs. 0) 03.9. Fo. Serevte. Meee. ent 1 1 7 3 4 8 
Majordndustrialicct 40: iy5 iios ae ee eee 2 — 20 15 4 li 
Major tAgnibulturak: iy, an Aetna oe cess ee — — 3 2 11 12 
Minortigesss 2). .aeph aie « fae pepe gues — = 24 11 34 47 
Ephal. Sas she. Gaeta: ees 3 1 TERE ii Adak 78 


Current Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at August 15, 1960) 


Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
: Previous Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower i 

Total civilian labour force (a)................. July 23 6,592,000 | + 2.1 + 2.5 
TRO WH TODS ic ccc ayg.ceceloesaetincce esc July 23 6, 281, 000 + 2.1 + 1.2 
ETICUVULS: 724.02 4, Pees es, VeRO July 23 820, 000 +20.2 — 1.8 
Non-Agriculture............. ttdybs Jagr: July 23 5,461, 000 — 0.2 ele pl tah 
TEERLES Va fa Toa July 23 5,029,000 + 0.4 +° 1.4 
Usually work 35 hours or more............. July 23 5,927,000 | + 2.9 + 0.8 

AL work 35 hours Or MOre.~.....5 + <mevee a « July 23 5,065,000 | — 6.5 — 3. 

At work less than 35 hours, or not at work 

due to short time and turnover....... July 23 i 60,000 | —14.3 + 20.0 
for Other TeasONset pecss oct ay-Seyysl coors July 23 784,000 | +199.2 + 34,2 
Not at work due to temporary layoff..... ‘July 23 18,000 | +20.0 + 50.0 

Usually work less than 35 hours............ July 23 354,000 | — 9.9 + 813 
Without jobs and seeking work............... July 23 311,000 | + 3.7 + 36.4 
Registered for work, NES ; 

ENTE TNE) RN a ORE July 21 31, 900 —21.§ = et) 

Quebec.:...::7 at a a Se ala a ait aie antares ead July 21 116, 600 — 4.3 + 29.4 

Onbariofily ROT AEES. 0 2hy Ute D2 PRB OLE July 21 137,000 = 1:0 +3737.0 

PY SALIGE wey ce 7 a ee eee eee July 21 41, 900 —17.7 + 19.4 

HOACLUC PEM ners nichts irene cr eTSey crap Se July 21 46,300 — 6,1 + #290 

Total; alPregions.::) 002.020... PAIS. I OuLy=21 |} *. 373,700 | — 6.9 + 28.2 
Claimants for Unemployment Insurance bene- } , 
gli le g Ree an Sot, Ae Ae ied June 30 “296,445 | —18.6 ait 34) 
Amount of benefit payments..................| June $26, 841, 961 —48.6 + 47:8 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100).....:.... May 118.8 | “+ 3.5 — 0.7 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)...... May ! 110.6 | + 1.6 =F #104) 
MEU RGLON: ar.cas  Sipis/2 sc ieic 26m eur agieeeie eicge 2 + 1st six mos. 58, 041 +. 1.7 
Destined to the labour force................ 1st six mos. 30, 845 — + 4.4 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and Lockouts............... Sens inchs July : 37 | —14.0 = 11:9 
NoSotiworkers involved 23,0047. . Slo. 22h July 5, 067 —30.7 — 87.8, 
DUTAGION NN MAN AVS A... vo sersewmryer}> <eyeeemsy= July . BY ET AAD —29.1 rere ee ey 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (incl. 

CULV hs a8 SO SOS ie Tee May $75.38 | — 0.8 Ee al i 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)............... May $1.79 0.0 Sneed 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)....... May 40.1 = 1.0 =i) 24 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)................ May $71.67 | — 1.0 + 1.1 
Consumer price index (av. 1949 = 100)........ July 127.5 | — 0.1 + 1.3 
Real weekly wages (mfg. av. 1949 = 100).....; May 134.8 —'0.9 =" 014 
Total labour income....:.............$000,000) May 1,526 | + 2.6 +. 2.9 

Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949: = 100)... .¢..2....000)00, June 174.1 | + 2.6 + 0.7 
LT eS, Se Seen gee eee June 157.8 | + 3.0 — 0.5. 
Diya CT eordlhe ahd, recat seater cared core June 16875 | “3.1 — 3.5 
Nonsirrables: oriair2. lreaiiy. al June . 157:2| + 2.9 + 2.2 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour: 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. See also page 414, April issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


The number of major collective agreements at various stages of negotiation 
at the end of July—63—was lower than in any previous month this year. 
The most important of the outstanding negotiations, in terms of the number 
of workers involved, was the dispute between the railways and the 15 non- 
operating unions. During the month the conciliation board was in the process 
of reviewing the voluminous evidence presented by both parties and writing 
its report, which was expected to be presented to the Minister of Labour by 
the end of August. 

During July, talks continued between the Steelworkers union and Dominion 
Bridge for renewal agreements affecting 4,000 workers at 11 plants across 
Canada. By mid-August, strikes were called at some of the plants and there 
were indications that these work stoppages might spread to the remaining 
ones. 

Negotiations for the renewal of an agreement covering 6,000 Canadair 
Limited employees were initiated in mid-July by the International Association 
of Machinists. The union asked for a general wage increase of 7 per cent, which 
amount was in line with what had been decided upon at a recent conference 
of the union’s North American aircraft locals. Other demands included a 
change in the vacation allowance to provide for three weeks paid vacation after 
10 years of continuous service, instead of after 12 years, and a fourth week 
after 20 years of service. The union asked that the term of the new agreement be 
for one year. They also wanted the existing pension plan written into the 
agreement. 

Conciliation services were applied for in the collective bargaining between 
the Hydro Electric Commission of Ontario and its 9,500 employees represented 
by the Ontario Hydro Employees Union, Local 1000 of the National Union of 
Public Service Employees. The 160-item bargaining agenda was reduced to 
some 30 items by direct negotiations before the assistance of a third party 
was requested. One of the points at issue was the union demand that the cost- 
of-living escalator clause be retained. This clause, which was last invoked in 
November 1959, allows for a 3-per-cent wage increase for each 3-per-cent 
boost in the cost-of-living index. In addition, the union requested that its 4,000 
tradesmen and 900 operators receive a general wage increase of 4 per cent. 
For the 4,200 weekly salary employees, whose salaries range upwards from 
$52 per week, the union asked for a 3-per-cent increase as well as a reduction in 
the work week from 374 to 35 hours. The Commission reportedly was 
prepared to give some wage increases to the various categories of employees 
but wanted to delete the cost-of-living clause. By the end of the month a 
conciliation officer had been appointed but a meeting had not yet been arranged. 

In July, a conciliation board released its recommendations for the settle- 
ment of the dispute between the Seafarers’ International Union and the Asso- 
ciation of Lake Carriers, representing five inland shipping companies. The 
majority report recommended a 12-per-cent wage boost to be paid in three 
equal instalments during the life of a two-year agreement; this was a com- 
promise between the union request for an immediate 10-per-cent increase and 
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the company offer of 10 per cent spread over three years. In the Board’s 
recommendation, the first 4-per-cent wage boost would be retroactive to the 
start of this year’s navigation season, the next 4 per cent would be paid at the 
start of the 1961 season and the final 4 per cent at the start of the 1962 
season. The Board report indicated that it took cognizance of the changing 
economic conditions in the inland shipping industry resulting from the increased 
competition and the new operating conditions arising out of the completion of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway. The union request for a reduced work week from 
48 to 40 hours was rejected on the grounds that the nature of the Great Lakes 
operation precluded the granting of a shorter work week. 


The SIU nominee filed a minority report in which he recommended that 
the union bid for a one-year agreement with a 10-per-cent increase retroactive 
to the start of navigation this year be granted. He also supported the union 
request for a 40-hour week. 


Included in the 19 major settlements covering approximately 33,000 
workers that were reached in July were new agreements in the pulp and 
paper industry both in eastern and western Canada. In British Columbia five 
pulp and paper companies jointly signed a one-year agreement that provided 
higher wages for a total of 4,700 workers, and in Newfoundland, Bowater’s 
signed a one-year agreement with paper unions representing 3,400 employees. 


Six months of negotiations ended during July with the signing of a new 
agreement for 1,600 drivers of 13 metropolitan Toronto dairies. A conciliation 
board had been established to deal with the dispute between the companies and 
the Teamsters union, representing the drivers. The first break in the negotiations 
came when Acme Farmers’ Dairy, one of the major companies in the group, 
reached a separate settlement with the Teamsters while the board was still 
in progress. The dairy’s 500 drivers received weekly pay increases ranging from 
$3.85 to $5.50 retroactive to March 1. Shortly thereafter the remaining com- 
panies reached a settlement that gave approximately 1,000 drivers wage in- 
creases ranging from $3.85 weekly on the base rate to $4.85 weekly on the 
maximum rates. The vacation clause was altered to provide three weeks annual 


NEGOTIATIONS PRECEDING SETTLEMENTS REACHED DURING 
FIRST HALF OF 1960 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more workers concluded between 
January 1 and June 30, 1960, exclusive of agreements in the 
construction industry. 


Duration of Negotiations in Months 


coe a a Sineiloas 4-6 7-9 10-12 13 or over Total 


Agts. | Empls. | Agts. |Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts.| Empls.| Agts.| Empls. 


B&R Gana e sec o%s.s6 ss se 33 | 41,910 15 | 19,090 5 | 7,600 2 1,700 | — =— 55 | 70,300 
Conciliation officer...... 4} 4,730 5 | 9,000 3 1,600 nt 1,200 | — _ 13 16,530 
Conciliation board...... 2| 1,220 6 | 5,130 5 | 5,540 1 950 1 500 15 | 13,340 

Post-conciliation 
bargaining............ _ _ _— _ 4| 4,350 3 | 3,010 3* | 7,800* 10 15,160 
Work stoppage.......... — — 1] 1,150} — — 1 750} — = 2 1,900 
TOTAL: ch gc' ss 39 | 47,860 27 | 34,370 17 | 19,090 8 7,610 4 8,300 95 | 117,230 


*Includes one instance where 1,800 out of 5,000 employees were on strike. 
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paid holidays to all employees with 12 years of service and four weeks for 
those with 25 years. The companies agreed to pay two-thirds of the cost of 
uniforms and $20 annually as a tool allowance for mechanics. 


Duration of Negotiations 


As reported in last month’s LABOUR GAZETTE (p. 657), a total of 95 
major collective agreements covering more than 117,000 workers were signed 
during the first six months of 1960. Approximately half of these major agree- 
ments, affecting 53,000 workers, were in manufacturing, most of them in 
food and beverages, pulp and paper, non-metallic mineral products, rubber 
products and textiles. In mining, six out of twelve major settlements brought 
wage increases to uranium miners working in and around Elliot Lake, Ont. 
The two industrial sectors in which a substantial number of new agreements 
came into force during the period were transportation and communication, with 
10 major agreements covering 20,000 workers, and the service industry, where 
19,000 provincial and municipal employees and nearly 3,000 hospital em- 
ployees received wage increases in 15 new major agreements. 

Negotiations that preceded more than two-thirds of the settlements reached 
during the first half of 1960 were conducted for periods ranging from one 
to six months; well over one-half of these settlements were concluded after 
bargaining for three months or less. Of the negotiations that extended beyond 
six months, most of the major settlements came after seven to nine months of 
bargaining; in only four major agreements, covering 8,300 workers, talks 
extended beyond 13 months. 

A relatively insignificant number of labour-management negotiations con- 
ducted during the first half of 1960 resulted in work stoppages. In Toronto 
1,150 aircraft workers went on strike for eight days to bring about the settlement 
of their dispute with De Havilland Aircraft. Another work stoppage lasting 
10 days preceded the signing of a new agreement with Canadian Aviation 
Electronics, Montreal. In addition to these, there was a work stoppage at the 
Dominion Textile mill in Magog, where a strike of 1,800 employees held up 
production at the mill for 44 months. Although four of the company’s plants 
were engaged in joint negotiations with the union, the Magog local was the 
only one involved in this work stoppage. The settlements reached while strikes 
were in progress accounted for only 3 per cent of the total major settlements 
reached during the first half of 1960. 

Close to 60 per cent of the 95 major settlements were concluded by 
direct company-union negotiations. Of the 38 agreements signed after con- 
ciliation proceedings, fewer than one third required further direct discussions 
between the parties before agreements were signed. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more workers, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During August, September and October 


(except those under negotiation in July) 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Port Arthur, Ont. .......... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Aluminum Co., Tle Maligne, Que. .............ccccee. Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Aluminum Co., Shawinigan Falls, Que. .............. Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Burrard Dry Dock, Vancouver, B.C, .........0..000. Twelve unions 
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Company and Location Union 


Canada Safeway, Winnipeg, Man. .............:..c008 Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Car & Foundry, Montreal, Que. ....... Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers Glass, Montreal, Que. ........... 3 Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Crawley & McCracken, Elliot Lake, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dominion Corset;s Quebec,‘ Que) .....08...c.. Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 
Dominion Stores, Montreal, Que. ........00..c0000... Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Chemical} Sarnia, Ont? .gcneicdcs.kcy be Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DeydemPPaper, Dryden). Ontie se: scc.cgsabsssaceckess- Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Cigar, (Montreal Ques. oil te, .ceceece cca Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Steelwares,' Toronto, Ont! 00... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Cotton, St. Hyacinthe, Que. ................ Textile Federation (CCCL) 
Great Lakes Paper, Ft. William, Ont. ........000....... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Western Garment, Edmonton, Alta. .......... United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Halifax Shipyards (Dosco), Halifax & Dart- 

SUOULMENE SOA LT... APRS CORE hl be Oe Marine Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Royal York (CPR), Toronto, Ont. ............ Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco, Granby, Quei :...........0.cdscdercessoe Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Imperial Tobacco, Montreal, Que. ...........0.:00... Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kimberley-Clark Paper, Longlac, Ont. ................ Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
KVP Company, Espanola, Ont. ................. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Maritime Telegraph & Telephone, company-wide 1I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Molson’s Brewery, Montreal, Que. ................00.4 Empl. Assoc. (Ind.) 

Northern Electric, Toronto, Ont oy... Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Industries Council, Toronto, Ont. .......... Photo Engravers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Si awrence. Corp.,.Nipigon, (Ont.s.)_.- 22.8... Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sheet metal firms (various), Vancouver, B.C. Shipyard Wkrs. (CLC) 

Spruce Falls Power & Paper, Kapuskasing, Ont. Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

TGA COMO ANY WIGS, eas Pastries FOR ves as cestsseadecus te ae+ee Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
Tuckett Aobacco,,, Hamilton Ont. i... ecco) Tobacco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During July 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Aliana COs ATVIdA, OUey on ot ecw canes Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 

Assoc. Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont. .................... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Batamoitoc, Batawa, Ont. (tits..10 b3..ccne tant... Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canadair? St. Waulrent,, (Que. seus csd...csccascser-esereceeend--- Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canadian Car, Fort William, Ont. ...........00000000.... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Can. Steamship Lines, Ont. and Que. .................. Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que. ........ Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 

Cdn. Tube & Steel, Montreal, Que. ..............4... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Cap de la Madeleine & Three Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 

Cah. tn Be. Dasiin eprom apie 2 1 ios bess. Sache Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mére, Que. ................ Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 

Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dominion, Coal, Sydneys,.N.S.. 4.cc-.cocssescieecsreseeesers Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dress Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. ........0cccccceeese Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dress Mfrs. Guild (Dresses), Toronto, Ont. ...... Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dress Mfrs. Guild (Sportswear), Toronto, Ont. Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont. .....0.0.c00....40G004. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLOC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pitingsmlimiteds-Oshaway Ont. .ciccc..leeccseeeee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

PragemmG@os:,sCabano; iQue) Wi... Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Fur Mfrs. Guild, Montreal, Que. ..00....0.cccccces Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hopital Hétel-Dieu, Montreal, P.Q. ......0...0000000. Service Empl. Federation (CCCL) 

KYPe@ompany, Espanola, Onto. iinidwusg scores. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC), I.B.E.W. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

New Brunswick Telephone, company-wide ........... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic dept.) 

Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Ontario Hydro, company-wide .............:.:ccccsecteeeee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 

Rowmmoe Con PorontO, Ont. Peel. lscccssceteevene Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sask. Govt. Telephone, province-wide ................. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

BaAsSkatcwemane GOVilG-—..L0.ce... peu ).. geet tte Sask. Civil Service (CLC) 

St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens, Que. Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 

Pe AseomPpany=wide: w..3.23..£2..Ua.a)et.d0l.i4.teats Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Wabasso Cotton, Three Rivers, Riatinioen & 

MauandeMicre, Quel iia... 2 big-cc.igige des. feos United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) 
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Conciliation Officer 


Company and Location Union 
Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B. ............ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp and Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) and others 


City of Toronto, Ont. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) (outside staff) 


Coal Operators’ Assoc., western Canada ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Dom. Oilcloth & Linoleum, Montreal, Que. ........ CCCL-chartered local 

Drumheller Coal Operators’ Assoc., Alta. ............ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Interior Lumber Mfrs. Assoc., southern B.C, ... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kelvinator of Can.,; London, ,Ont.iatiet..coeee. Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metropolitan Toronto} Onti Welee.2- ener Public Empl. (CLC) 

Northern Interior Lumbermen’s Assoc, B.C. ..... Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Power Super Markets, Toronto, Ont. .................... Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Board 


Aluminum’ Coy of Gane, Kitimat, Bac. see Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Association des Marchands Détaillants (Auto- 
Voiture)),-. Quebecs, PON wastes aaa eatin iene CCCL-chartered local 
B.C. Electric, province-wide}t.s...10 2 s..46s-.4 444... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


B.C. Shipping Fed., Vancouver, New Westmin- 
ster, Port Alberni, Victoria, Chemainus, B.C. Longshoremen and Warehousemen (CLC) 


Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. .................... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Canada Paper, Windsor Mills, Que. ...........0...... Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
CBC, company-wide ee tee Mone Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
CNR, GPR; other, ranllwaysmencreec cee 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 

Dominion Bridge, Lachine, Que. .tii....cccccesesscerees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Eraser, Cos, PedmundstonsaiNe bce ses cenee eters Pulp and Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Mount Royal, Montreal, Que. .................. Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ...................... I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. .......2:c00 Pulp and Paper Wkrs. Federation (CCCL) 
Township of Scarborough, Ont. ..........ccccccseeeesees Public Empl. (CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Lake Carriers Assoc., eastern Canada ............... Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 
Price Bros, Kenogamt sOuC.iee a eet eee Woodcutters, Farmers Union (Ind.) 
Arbitration 
Citysof Québec, “Ques Sa nactercss ashen. eee Municipal and School Empl. (Ind.) (inside 
wkrs.) 
City rof sQuebec., Que.iiks..Sep3ek-s-acassaa thc sPetersscoadecte es Municipal and School Empl. (Ind.) (outside 
wkrs.) 


Work Stoppage 
(No cases during July) 


Part Ill—Settements Reached During July 


(A summary of the major terms on the basis of information immediately available. 
Coverage figures are approximate.) 


AsBESTOS CorP., THETFORD MINES, QuE.—MINING EMPL. FEDERATION (CCCL): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,650 empl.—increases ranging from 6¢ to 20¢ an hr. over the 2-yr. period retro- 
active to Jan. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. service (formerly 3 wks. after 10 yrs.); 
vacation eligibility date based on employees’ anniversary date instead of June 1; improved shift 
premiums; improved sickness and hospital insurance benefits. 


ASSOCIATION PATRONALE DU COMMERCE, QUEBEC, P.Q.—ComMMERCE EMPL. FEDERATION 
(CCCL): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,900 empl.—increase in wages of $2.50 per wk. for the first 
year and $2.75 per wk. for the second year. 


ASSOCIATION PATRONALE DES SERVICES HOSPITALIERS, QUE, P.Q.—SERVICES FEDERATION 
(CCCL) (FEMALE): l-yr. agreement covering 900 empl.—increases ranging from $4 to $9 per 
wk. eff. June 15, 1960; retroactivity to be calculated at the rate of $3 per wk. worked from June 
15, 1959 to June 15, 1960; work week reduced from 48 to 44 hrs. with same take home pay eff. 
Jan. 1, 1961; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. (formerly 2 wks. after 5 yrs.); sick leave credits may be 
accumulated; improved seniority clause; uniforms to be supplied by the hospitals. 
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ASSOCIATION PATRONALE DES SERVICES HOSPITALIERS, QUEBEC, P.Q.—SERVICES FEDERATION 
(CCCL) (MALE): l-yr. agreement covering 550 empl.—wage increases ranging from $4 to $6 
per wk. eff. June 15, 1960; retroactive pay to be calculated at the rate of $3 per wk. worked, 
from June 15, 1959 to June 15, 1960; hrs. reduced from 48 to 44 per wk. eff. Jan. 1, 1961 with 
same take home pay; 2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. (formerly 2 wks. after 5 yrs.); sick leave 
credits may be accumulated; improved seniority clause; uniforms now supplied by hospitals. 


BOWATER’S NFLD. PAPER, CORNER BROOK, NFLD.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pup 
AND PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) Anp oTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 3,400 empl.— 
wage increase of 11¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1960; additional increase of 4¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1960; 3 
wks. vacation after 10 yrs. service (previously 3 wks. after 15 yrs.). 


City oF WINNIPEG, MAN.—PuBLic SERVICE Empr. (CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 3,700 
empl.—wages increased by 5% to a maximum of $20 per mo. eff. April 1, 1960. 


CONSOLIDATED Paper, PorT ALFRED, QUE.—PULP AND PAPER WKRS, FEDERATION (CCCL): 
settlement terms not yet available. 


Darrigs (VARIOUS), TORONTO, ONT.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,800 
empl.—increase of $3.85 a wk. on base rate; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. service (formerly 3 
wks. after 15 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation). 


Davip & FRERE, MONTREAL, QUE.—EMPL. Assoc. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 625 empl.— 
6¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to May 23, 1960 and an additional 3¢-an-hr. eff. May 23, 1961; 
incorporation of existing cost of living into the wage structure; union shop. 


Foop —STorES (VARIOUS), VANCOUVER, B.C.—RetTat CLerKs (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 2,400 empl.—wage increase of 10¢ an hr. retroactive to April 18, 1960 and a 
further 10¢ an hr. eff. April 18, 1961, with the exception of some female progression rates which 
are increased by 15¢ an hr. over the 2-yr. period; 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. (formerly 3 wks. 
after 74 yrs.). 


JOHNSON’s ASBESTOS, THETFORD MINES, QuE.—MINING EMPL. FEDERATION (CCCL): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 900 empl.—increases ranging from 6¢ to 20¢ an hr. over the 2-yr. period retro- 
active to Jan. 1, 1960; 3 wks. vaction after 15 yrs. service (formerly 3 wks. after 10 yrs.); vaca- 
tion eligibility date based on employees’ anniversary date instead of June 1; improved shift 
premiums; improved sickness and hospital insurance benefits. 


POLYMER CorpP., SARNIA, ONT.—OIL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,800 
empl.—wage increase ranging from 6¢ to 10¢ an hr.; new base rate will be $1.88 an hr. 


PAPER MILLS (vaRIOUS), B.C.—PULP AND PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agree- 
ment covering 4,700 empl—general increase of 4%; additional adjustment of 2¢ an hr. for 
mechanics; new base rate will be $2.03 an hr.; improvement in vacations. 


QuEBEC IRON AND TITANIUM, SOREL, QUE.—METAL TRADES FEDERATION (CCCL): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—7¢-an-hr. increase retroactive to Dec. 5, 1959; further 11.8¢ an 
hr. eff. July 25, 1960, and a further 9.8¢ an hr. eff. July 25, 1961; 1 additional statutory holiday 
making a total of 8; bereavement leave of 3 days for close relatives and 1 day for distant 
relatives; improved shift premium; overtime after 4 hrs. paid at the rate of double time. 


QueBEc NorTH SHORE PAPER, BAIE COMEAU, QUE.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), 
PuLP AND Paper Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—increase 
in wages from 11¢ to 20¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1960 and a further increase ranging from 
4¢ to 8¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1960; eff. Jan. 1, 1961, 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service 
(formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); 1 additional floating holiday making a total of 3 floating holidays; 
improved provision for bereavement leave. 


R.C.A. Victor, MONTREAL, QUE.—SALARIED Emp, Assoc. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—wages increased by 2#% retroactive to May 16, 1960; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. 
(formerly 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); improvement in hospital insurance clause. 


Sask. Power Corp., REGINA, SAsK.—OmL Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): l-yr. agreement 
covering 2,200 empl—regrouping of positions costing approximately 2% of wages; plus 2% 
increase to office empl. and 3% to field empl. retroactive to June 1, 1960; 4 wks. vacation after 
25 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation); increased shift differentials. 


STEINBERG’S, MONTREAL, QUE.—EMPL. PROTECTIVE Assoc. (IND.) : 2-yr. agreement covering 
3,000 empl.—increases ranging from $1.50 to $5.00 per wk. retroactive to June 4, 1960; hrs. 
reduced from 45 to 40 per wk. eff. June 4, 1960. 


WINNIPEG TRANSIT COMMISSION, WINNIPEG, MAN.—STREET RaILwAy EmpL. (AFL-CIO/- 
CLC): 18-mo. agreement covering 950 empl.—increases for bus drivers of 103¢ an hr. retroactive 
to Mar. 20, 1960, a further 4¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 25, 1960 and an additional 4¢ an hr. eff. Mar. 26, 
1961; 3 wks. vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks. after 10 yrs.); 4 wks. vacation 
after 25 yrs. of service (formerly no provision for 4 wks. vacation); improved sick pay benefits 
and extended period of eligibility for payments. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Winter Works Incentive Program Renewed, Expanded 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program will be continued this coming 
winter, the Prime Minister announced in 
the House of Commons on July 23. 

In addition, the announcement said, 
several features of the Program, which began 
two years ago, will be extended. 

“Due to the results achieved in the 
experience of these past two years,” Mr. 
Diefenbaker said, “and in response to re- 
quests from the provinces, municipalities 
and other bodies, the Government has 
decided to continue the program during 
the coming winter and to extend it in a 
number of important respects.” 

During the past two years, he explained, 
the classes of projects coming within the 
scope of the Program have been broadly: 
(a) the construction ‘and major improve- 
ment of municipal roads, streets, sidewalks 
and bridges; (b) the construction and major 
improvement of municipal water and sewage 
facilities; and (c) the construction and 
development of municipal parks and play- 
grounds. 


“It is now proposed to considerably ex- 
tend the range of this program, and in 
addition to the classes of projects already 
included, the incentive payment of 50 per 
cent of the labour costs will be made 
applicable during the coming winter to the 
construction, major reconstruction, major 
alteration or revocation of municipal build- 
ings, not, however, including schools or 
hospitals, provided the federal incentive 
payment on new structure does not exceed 
$50,000 on each structure,” the Prime 
Minister said. 

The Program will also be broadened by 
the inclusion of certain projects not hitherto 
applicable, including street lighting, traffic 
signals, municipal parking lots, water and 
sewage treatment plants, pumping stations 
and water towers. 

The 1960-61 program applies to projects 
carried out during the period December 1, 
1960 to April 30, 1961. 

“This extension, I hope, will encourage 
all municipalities with a backlog of needed 
projects to expand their winter works pro- 
gram substantially. 

“The broadening of the Program to in- 
clude a wide range of municipal buildings 
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should materially increase winter work, 
particularly for building tradesmen, who 
regularly constitute a large proportion of 
the seasonally unemployed workers each 
winter, as well as for many workers en- 
gaged in the production of building sup- 
plies,’ Mr. Diefenbaker said. 

When announcing the decision to con- 
tinue and expand the Program, the Prime 
Minister reported the results of last winter’s 
program: 860 municipalities participated, 
more than 51,000 men received on-site 
employment on some 2,600 individual pro- 
jects involving close to two million man- 
days of work. “It is not unreasonable to 
assume that at least an equal number of 
man-days were provided indirectly in manu- 
facturing and servicing material that went 
into these projects,” he said. 

All the figures he gave were higher than 
those of the previous winter. 

The estimated federal government share 
of the costs of the 1959-60 program 
amounted to $12,565,000. At the present 


‘session of Parliament, the House of Com- 


mons voted $15,000,000 for the program. 

During the past two winters, a number 
of provinces offered additional incentives 
for winter works projects undertaken by 
their municipalities. Already this year, 
Premier Jean Lesage of Quebec has said 
in an interview that his Government was 
considering the possibility of making a pro- 
vincial contribution to municipal winter 
works projects. 

Under the terms of the Program the 
federal government offers to pay one half 
of the direct payroll costs of a municipality 
or its contractors or subcontractors on 
accepted winter works projects, such pro- 
jects to include work that would not norm- 
ally be undertaken during the winter months 
and to be designed to create additional em- 
ployment. 

Preference is to be given to those projects 
providing the greatest amount of employ- 
ment, and priority is to be given to pro- 
jects in areas where winter unemployment 
is particularly high. 

The bulk of those employed under the 
plan must be unemployed when they are 
hired, or persons who would be unemployed 
in the absence of special winter works pro- 
jects under the Program. 


Provincial Governments are relied on to 
ensure that going wage rates apply on 
winter work projects, and that reasonable 
hours of work prevail. 


Earlier in the month, on July 18, the 
Minister of Public Works announced a 
major change in the Government’s policy 
for direct mortgage loans, designed to stim- 
ulate house building during the winter and 
increase winter employment in construction. 


From September 1 to November 30, appli- 
cations for direct loans will be accepted 
from builders unable to obtain commit- 
ments from approved lenders, provided the 
builder can show that the house on which 
the loan is to be made has been sold to 
a bona fide purchaser whose gross annual 
income does not exceed $7,000 for families 
of two children or less, with upward adjust- 
ments of $200 for families of three, four 
and five or more children, to a maximum 
of $7,600. 


Applications will be accepted, too, ‘from 
individual home-owner applicants who are 
unable to obtain commitments from approv- 
ed lenders, provided the gross annual 
income does not exceed the limitations 
mentioned above. 


Raymond Brunet, Past President of the 
Canadian Construction Association and 
Chairman of the National Joint Committee 
on Wintertime Construction, in an address 
at the end of July urged municipal govern- 
ments to start the necessary planning im- 
mediately to make full use of the expanded 
program of federal subsidies for winter 
works projects. 


“Last year there were complaints that 
some local councils could not complete 
the necessary preparatory work in order 
to participate,’ Mr. Brunet said. “We are 
accordingly very pleased that this year’s 
announcement was made on July 23 com- 
pared with September 3 in 1959. It is now 
up to the municipalities to use the next 
four months to complete their necessary 
planning and financing arrangements.” 


Increase Federal Contribution 
To Training of Unemployed 


The Government has decided to increase 
its contribution towards the training of 
unemployed workers from 50 to 75 per 
cent, the Minister of Labour announced 
in the House of Commons on July 23. 

“In order to encourage the provinces 
that have operated substantial training pro- 
grams over the past years,” he added, “as 
well as to stimulate such training in other 
provinces, it is proposed that the increased 
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federal contribution will take effect when 
the volume of training given to unemployed 
workers by a province is above a minimum.” 


The minimum is to be based on the 
average annual number of days of training 
provided over the past four years as a 
percentage of the total adult population 
in those provinces that have had active 
training programs for unemployed workers. 


“When this minimum amount of training 
is given by a province,” the Minister said, 
“the higher rate of federal contribution 
will come into effect and will apply retro- 
actively for all costs incurred in the train- 
ing of unemployed workers during the 
fiscal year.” 

Before making the announcement, Mr. 
Starr pointed out that “changes taking place 
in many of our industries demand more 
highly skilled workers, and it is essential 
that many of those unemployed today 
receive additional training in order to fit 
into job opportunities on a continuing 
basis.” 

In reaching its decision to increase the 
federal contribution, the Government was 
strongly influenced by a recommendation 
of the Vocational Training Advisory Coun- 
cil, the Minister said. 


Department Issues Monograph 


On Occupations in Offices 

A new monograph entitled Office Occu- 
pations has been issued by the Department 
of Labour. This monograph, No. 46 in the 
“Canadian Occupations” series, covers more 
than 25 occupations found in offices. 

In a general section this monograph deals 
with the office as a field of employment, 
including its history and importance, trends, 
education and training, personal qualifica- 
tions, entry, and working conditions. 

Office workers are classified into the 
secretarial group, the public contact group, 
records and processing clerks, the account- 
ing group and office machine operators. 
For each of these occupations, the mono- 
graph outlines the duties, the outlook for 
advancement, and the salaries. 

This 64-page booklet is the first in the 
series with the modernized cover design, 
and is well illustrated with charts and 
photographs. It sells for 20 cents. 

The “Canadian Occupations” series is 
prepared by the Department’s Economics 
and Research Branch. 

All publications in the series are avail- 
able from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. A 
price list may be obtained on request. 
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A.F. MacArthur, UIC, Speaks 
At IAPES Annual Convention 


“Progress Through Better Communica- 
tions” was the theme of the 47th Annual 
Convention of the International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security, held 
at Colorado Springs, Colo., June 28 to 
July 1. 

Among the convention speakers was 
A. F. MacArthur, Commissioner, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission, who spoke on 
“Canada in an Age of Progress and Com- 
munications.” 

The meeting was attended by more than 
1,300 delegates, from the United States, 
Canada, Ghana, India, Indonesia, Japan, 
Nigeria and Turkey. 

U.S. Under Secretary of Labor James T. 
‘O’Connell, in his keynote address, called 
attention to two problems: the plight of 
the older worker, and the entire field of 
farm and migratory labour. Additional 
challenges were presented, he said, by con- 
tinued modernization of the unemployment 
insurance system and long-term structural 
unemployment. 

Robert C. Goodwin, Director, US. 
Bureau of Employment Security, said effec- 
tive development and utilization of man- 
power resources may become the nation’s 
most important economic problem. He urged 
all persons engaged in employment security 
work to provide dedicated service for all 
workers and employers “and all groups who 
are concerned with the employment pro- 
cess.” 

William P. Cahill, Executive Secretary 
of President Eisenhower’s Employ the Phy- 
sically Handicapped Committee, said the 
old stereotype of the physically handicapped 
worker has been replaced by a new image— 
an image that recognizes the individual’s 
qualities. This will be remembered as “the 
age of the one-legged halfback, the blind 
collegiate wrestling champ, of wheelchair 
basketball and amputee baseball,” he said. 

During a convention workshop on “Re- 
moving Barriers to Effective Communica- 
tions,” Harry J. Thompson, Prairie Regional 
Employment Officer, Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, reported that every UIC 
employee is entitled to 10 hours of formal 
instruction each month and that the first 
half hour is devoted to effective communica- 
tions. 

Benjamin Cohen of Baltimore was elected 
President for 1960-61. Marcel Guay, Mont- 
real, Quebec Regional Superintendent for 
UIC, was elected Second Vice-President. 

Other Canadians elected to office were: 
Leslie T. Fraser, Winnipeg; Frank G. Beau- 
doin, St. Catharines; Hamilton Baird, Monc- 
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ton. All were elected members of the 
IAPES Executive Board. 

Mr. Guay was named Chairman of the 
Association’s finance committee. Mr. Beau- 
doin was named to the essay contest com- 
mittee, and Mr. Fraser to the administrative 
organization committee. 

The 1961 convention will be held in 
Washington. 


Automation’s Introduction Slows 
Growth of Office Employment 


The immediate general effect of the intro- 
duction of electronic data processing in 
offices seems likely to be some slowing 
down in the growth of employment, espec- 
ially with regard to routine part-time jobs 
for which women are hired, according to 
the findings of a survey, covering 20 large 
firms, by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 


During the four years covered by the 
survey, from December 1953 to December 
1957, employment in the 17 offices for 
which data were available increased on the 
average by 7 per cent. This compared with 
a rise of 15 per cent reported for clerical 
and kindred workers in the United States 
as a whole. 


The installing of a computer was found 
to involve a sequence of administrative, 
technical and staff changes that, on the 
average, extended over three years; and 
this period of preparation made it possible 
to avoid extensive dislocation of employees’ 
positions. The reduction in the work force 
was effected mainly by curtailing hiring of 
new employees who would normally have 
been engaged to cover wastage of the work 
force. 

A year after the introduction of the com- 
puter, about a third of the 2,800 employees 
in the units affected had been placed in 
other positions, either in the same unit or 
elsewhere in the office. The majority re- 
mained in the same position. Nearly a sixth 
had quit, retired, died, or had taken leave 
of absence. Nine persons had been laid off. 
Employment in the affected group was 
about 9 per cent less at the end of the 
year. 

“A little under 2 per cent, a total of 52 
persons, were transferred from the affected 
group to electronic data-processing jobs. 
Most of these had been doing administra- 
tive, accounting, or tabulating-machine 
work; only a few, chiefly for equipment 
operation, came from the routine clerical 
work,” the report on the survey says. 

“Close to one third of the employees in 
the affected group had been promoted to a 


higher grade. A negligible number had 
been downgraded.” 

Owing to general policies assuring job 
security, the seniority provisions of union 
agreements, and similar protective provi- 
sions, older employees were less affected 
by change in job status than the younger 
workers. On the other hand, the older em- 
ployees were not promoted to the newly 
created electronic positions to the same 
extent as the younger workers, nor were 
they taken on as trainees. 

“Where employers have formed opinions 
about the inflexibility or lack of adaptability 
of older workers, the introduction of elec- 
tronic data processing may intensify any 
pre-existing reluctance to hire or promote 
them,” the report says. “The examples of 
the successful performance of older em- 
ployees in these new positions in the offices 
studied reinforce the findings of research 
workers on the variability in learning capac- 
ity at all ages and underscore the import- 
ance of individual appraisal of employees 
in this field as in others.’ ’ 


Says Strike Still Essential Part 


Of Bargaining Only in Canada, U.S. 


“Only in the United States and Canada is 
the strke still an essential element in a 
private collective bargaining system, suffi- 
ciently frequent to constitute a significant 
method of determining conditions of em- 
ployment, and sufficiently long to test the 
staying power of workers and employers.” 

This statement is taken from a paper by 
Arthur M. Ross, Professor of Industrial 
Relations and Director of the Institute of 
Industrial Relations of the University of 
California. 

The study on which Prof. Ross based his 
report covered 15 countries throughout the 
world: two in North America, nine in 
Europe, two in Asia, one in Africa, and 
one in Australia. The period covered was 
from 1900 to 1956. 

“There has been a pronounced decline in 
strike activity throughout countries with 
free labour movements,” the paper says. 
“Man-days of idleness in the late 1950's 
are fewer than in the late 1940’s or the late 
1930’s, despite increases in population and 
union membership. 

“The ratio between the number of strikers 
and the number of union members—one of 
the significant measures of industrial con- 
flict—has been falling off in most of the 
countries... The ratio between man-days 
of idleness and the number of strikers, a 
measure of duration, has fallen greatly in 
every country studied.” 


The falling off in the frequency of strikes 
has been particularly marked in Northern 
Europe, “where strikes occur so infrequently 
that they no longer play a significant role 
in the conduct of industrial relations. The 
right to strike survives and is accorded its 
customary veneration but is seldom utilized 
in practice,” Prof. Ross says. 

In some other countries, notably Aus- 
tralia—where more than 60 per cent of 
recent strikes have lasted no more than one 
day and 90 per cent less than a week—and 
in the Mediterranean and Asiatic countries, 
strikes are frequent, but of short duration. 

The paper distinguishes several “patterns 
of industrial conflict.” The “Northern Euro- 
pean Pattern—First Variant” is charac- 
terized by “a nominal propensity to strike 
and a low or moderate duration.” The 
countries it covers are Denmark, The 
Netherlands, and Germany, with the United 
Kingdom on the borderline. 

The second variant of the Northern 
European Pattern “is defined by nominal 
participation and high duration. In other 
words, there are few stoppages, but those 
which do occur are long.” Norway and 
Sweden are in this category. 

The Mediterranean-Asian Pattern, which 
covers France, Italy, and Japan, is one of 
very frequent but very short strikes. In 
India strikes are longer, but the situation is 
much the same. 

“The North American Pattern of strike 
activity (United States and Canada) denotes 
high or medium participation rates as well 
as unusually long duration of strikes.” 

The three remaining countries, South 
Africa, Australia, and Finland, are hard to . 
classify, because, although they “fit” well 
enough into one or another pattern, the 
explanations do not. 

A number of reasons are given for the 
growing infrequency of strikes. These in- 
clude: a degree of reconciliation between 
managements and unions; the greater prom- 
inence of the state “as an employer of 
labour, economic planner, provider of bene- 
fits, and supervisor of industrial relations,” 
and in many countries (but not in the United 
States) the forsaking of the strike by the 
labour movement in favour of “broad poli- 
tical endeavours.” 

Regarding government intervention in in- 
dustrial disputes, Prof. Ross remarks: “Goy- 
ernment techniques of disputes settlement 
have contributed to the elimination of 
strikes where they support the collective 
bargaining system or provide a workable 
substitute. Where they obstruct and impede 
collective bargaining, as in Finland and 
Canada, they probably increase the amount 
of conflict.” 
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Referring to conditions in the labour 
movement itself that may increase or dim- 
inish resort to strikes, the article says that 
“rival unionism is a potent cause of strikes 
where rivalry is pursued on the basis. of 
comparative gains in collective bargaining.” 


Number of Blind Pensioners 


Drops; of Disabled, Increases 

The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada increased from 98,773 
at March 31, 1960 to 99,581 at June 30, 
1960. 


The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,654,709.21 for the quarter ended June 
30, 1960, compared with $7,630,321.96 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $197,051,570.44. 

At June 30, 1960, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$48.65 to $52.96, except for one province 
where the average was $46.11. In all prov- 
inces the maximum assistance paid was $55 
a month. 

Blind Persons Allowances 

The number of blind persons in Canada 
receiving allowances under the Blind Per- 
sons Act decreased from 8,671 at March 
31, 1960 to 8,665 at June 30, 1960. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,039,443.43 for the quarter ended June 30, 
1960, compared with $1,044,012.18 in the 
preceding quarter. Since the inception of 
the Act, the federal. Government has con- 
tributed. $28,433,438.64. 

At June 30, 1960, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$50.23 to $54.08. In all provinces the max- 
imum allowance paid was $55 a month. 


Disabled Persons Allowances 


The number of persons in Canada receiv- 
ing allowances under the Disabled Persons 
Act increased from 49,889 at March 31, 
1960 to 50,365 at June 30, 1960. 

The federal Government’s. contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,099,434.75 for the quarter ended June 
30, 1960, compared with $4,079,489.78 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has con- 
tributed $59,824,225.45. 

At June 30, 1960, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$52.67 to $54.58. In all provinces the max- 
imum allowance paid was $55 a month. 
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Issue Two More Trade Analyses: 
Cooking, Radio and TV Repairing 
. Two more analyses in the series designed 
to help in the development of uniform trade 
standards in Canada have now been issued. 
They are: Analysis of the Cooking Trade, 
Commercial and Analysis of the Radio and 
Television Service Trade. 

The first analysis incorporates all basic 
operations that a tradesman should have 
mastered before he can be considered pro- 
ficient. The second analysis is a tabulation 
of essential operations and procedures that 
a competent repairman could be able to 
perform with skill and competence. 

Both analyses were prepared by national 
committees appointed by the Department of 
Labour. They are available from the Queen’s 
Printer, Ottawa, at a cost of 50 cents a 


copy. 


Queen’s University Reconstitutes 
Industrial Relations Department 


With the retirement at the end of Sep- 
tember of Prof. J. C. Cameron, who served 
23 years as head of industrial relations at 
Queen’s University, the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations will be reconstituted as 
the Industrial Relations Centre within the 
Department of Political and Economic 


Science. The new Department will be under 
the direction of Dr. W. Donald Wood. 


Booklet Tells Story of National Employment Service 


The Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion has just published a new pamphlet 
describing the work of Canada’s National 
Employment Service under the title, NES, 
Geared to Canada’s Employment Needs. 

“This story of the National Employment 
Service tells something of how it goes about 
its job of helping to ensure the best and 
fullest use of the nation’s human assets,” 
the pamphlet says. “The NES in develop- 
ing this service has established more than 
200 local offices to serve every major centre 
from. Newfoundland to British Columbia. 
Each office is staffed with trained personnel, 
experienced in dealing with the diversified 
labour requirements of employers from all 


fields of endeavour. At each office, qualified 
employment officers advise and assist men 
and women of any age or occupation in 
their quest of suitable employment.” 

The pamphlet describes the various 
branches of the work of the NES: its facili- 
ties for serving, first the general public, and 
secondly the special needs of employers 
and employees in regard to executive and 
professional workers, the handicapped and 
the older worker, and part-time workers; 
also job guidance for young people, up- 
grading of personal skills and abilities, and 
studies of education in relation to the 
demands of industry and commerce. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. DEBATES 


A Guide to Items of Labour Interest in Hansard 


(page numbers refer to pages in Hansard) 

June 24—Bill to amend the Civil Service 
Act will remain on the order paper, to be 
introduced again at the next session, and 
a committee will be set up at that time to 
go thoroughly into the matter, the House 
agrees (p. 5357). 


June 27—Bill C-79, for the recognition 
and protection of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms, introduced by Hon. How- 
ard Green (for the Prime Minister) and 
read the first time (p. 5415). 


Bill C-80, to amend the Canada Shipping 
Act regarding pilots and pilotage, intro- 
duced and read the first time (p. 5415). 
Motion for second reading (p. 5443) 
agreed to and, after a statement by the 
Minister of Transport and discussion by 
Members, the Bill is read the second time 
and referred to the standing committee on 
railways, canals and telegraph lines (p. 
$451). 


Request for full investigation into the 
causes and cure of unemployment, from 
the Ontario Association of Mayors and 
Reeves, had not been reecived by him, 
the Minister of Labour says in reply to a 
question. The Department of Labour is con- 
tinually looking at the unemployment situa- 
tion, and reports are being made from time 
to time, the Minister said in reply to another 
question as to whether the Government had 
undertaken a scientific study of the unem- 
ployment problem (p. 5418). 

Second reading of Bill C-76, to amend the 
Public Service Superannuation Act, moved 
by the Minister of Finance (p. 5437). After 
discussion, the motion was agreed to and 
the Bill read the second time, and referred 
to a special committee (p. 5443). 


By encouraging shipbuilding in every pos- 
sible way, the federal Government could 
bolster dwindling employment in Canadian 
shipyards, says Hubert Badanai (Fort Wil- 
liam) during consideration of Department 
of Transport estimates (p. 5451). 

Policy of the railways in “curtailing im- 
portant services at an exceedingly rapid rate 
and discharging in large numbers men who 
have had many years’ service, thus causing 
untold hardship to employees of long stand- 
ing,” deplored by Hazen Argue (Assiniboia) 
during consideration of Department of 
Transport estimates (p. 5452). 

June. 28—Dismissals on the railways 
should be halted, for a period there should 
be a freeze in the staff of the railways, and 
there is need for a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the operations -of the railways 
as they affect the. livelihood and welfare 
of their employees, Hazen Argue suggests 
during consideration of. Department of 
Transport estimates (p. 5507). 

June 29—“We are not aware of German 
immigrants Jeaving Canada. My depart- 
ment does not keep records of those immi- 
grants who leave,” the Minister of Citizen- 
ship and Immigration replies to a question, 
prompted by press reports, concerning the 
reasons why these immigrants were leaving 
(GME AY 

June 30—Employable persons who re- 
ceived financial assistance from immigration 
officials during the month of May numbered 
1,145, the Minister of Citizenship and Im- 
migration says in reply to a question. Of 
this group, only 287 had been on sub- 
sistence for a period of more than two 
weeks. Most of those who received help 
did so in periods between employment or 
just after their arrival (p. 5580). 
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July 1—Second reading of Bill C-79, 
concerning human rights, moved by the 
Prime Minister (p. 5642). Enactment of a 
bill of rights by constitutional amendment 
“is impossible of attainment at this time,” 
the Prime Minister says during his state- 
ment on the Bill, “because the consent of 
the provinces to any interference with 
property and civil rights cannot be secured.” 
(p. 5648) The House adjourned without 
question put (p. 5652). 

July 4—Debate on motion for second 
reading of Bill C-79, for recognition and 
protection of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms, continues (p. 5657). Amendment 
calling for consultation with the provinces 
regarding the possibility of a constitutional 
amendment moved by Harold E. Winch 
(Vancouver East) (p. 5692). The House 
adjourned without question put. 


July 5—Refusal of accommodation to 
three negro tourists from the United States 
by a hotel in Buckhorn, Ont., falls within 
the jurisdiction of the provincial legislature, 
the Prime Minister says in reply to a ques- 
tion (p. 5722). 

Appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into conditions in the automobile 
industry, or the making of a survey by the 
Tariff Board similar to that made in 1934, 
which had been proposed by a deputation 
of the United Automobile Workers, will 
receive immediate consideration, the Prime 
Minister says in reply to a question (p. 
57235 

Debate continues on motion for second 
reading of Bill C-79, for recognition and 
protection of human rights and fundamental 
freedoms (p. 5726). The amendment moved 
by Mr. Winch is defeated, 191 to 7 p. 5784). 
The House adjourned without question put. 


July 6—The Unemployment Insurance 
Fund incurred a loss of $8,415,446 in the 
sale of bonds of $139,653,000 (par values) 
and acquired a profit of $190,415 from sales 
of treasury bills of $96,490,000 (par values) 
in the period November 1959 to March 
1960, the Minister of Finance replies to a 
question (p. 5793). 

A severe shortage of labour exists at the 
present moment at Elliot Lake, according to 
officials of the Denison mines, the Minister 
of Labour says in replying to a question 
(p. 5796). 

July 7—Debate on motion for second 
reading of Bill C-79 (human rights) re- 
sumed (p. 5884 and 5931) and the motion 
passed unanimously after long discussion. 
The Bill was read the second time and 
referred to a special committee (p. 5951). 


July 8—Where there is a labour dispute, 
referral slips given to persons referred to 
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jobs by the NES must contain a note to 
the effect that the place of business is 
involved in a dispute, and this rule is strictly 
adhered to by all NES offices, the Minister 
of Labour says in reply to a question about 
a complaint by the Secretary of the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour that the 
Vancouver office was referring men to two 
hardware firms that had locked out their 
regular employees (p. 5954). 

Unemployment insurance regulations 
could not be amended so that benefits might 
be paid to some 450 Glace Bay coal miners 
out of work owing to cutbacks in the 
industry, as the United Mine Workers re- 
quested, the Minister of Labour says in 
reply to a question (p. 5955). 

An anti-discrimination clause will be in- 
serted in their mortgages by Central Mort- 
gage and Housing Corporation, the Minister 
of Public Works says in answer to a ques- 
tion, adding that this applies to their direct 
lending (p. 5958). 

July 11—Motion to go into committee 
to consider Bill C-76, to amend the Public 
Service Superannuation Act, is agreed to 
and the House went into committee (p. 
6021). After consideration in committee, 
the Bill is read the third time and passed 
(p. 6034). 

In provinces operating hospital insurance 
programs on a premium basis, no consulta- 
tion with the federal Government precedes 
an increase in premium rates, the Minister 
of National Health and Welfare says in 
reply to a question. Since January 1, 1959, 
Manitoba is the only province that has made 
an upward revision of premium rates (p. 
6087). 

July 13—No evidence of exodus from 
Canada of any substantial number of Ger- 
man immigrants has been found by her 
Department after investigation of a report 
to that effect, the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration says in answering a ques- 
tion (p. 6180). 

Government will give consideration to 
the amendment of the powers of the Royal 
Commission on Transportation to enable it 
to inquire into the reduction of rail services 
and the layoff of personnel, the Prime 
Minister says while replying to a question 
on the proposed transfer of CNR passenger 
car repair work from the London shops 
(p. 6180). 

July 14—Royal Assent given to an act to 
amend the Public Service Superannuation 
Act, Mr. Speaker informs the House (p. 
6313). 

July 15—Bill C-84, to amend the Income 
Tax Act in respect of profit-sharing plans, 
introduced and read the first time. The 
Bill will not be proceeded with at the 


present session, in order that interested 
organizations and individuals may have 
ample time prior to the next session to 
study it and bring forward suggestions, the 
Minister of Finance explains (p. 6342). 

Actual loss to the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund during the fiscal year 1959-60 
was $133,918,924.56, the Minister of Fin- 
ance states in reply to a question, and the 
present market value of the Fund, less 
advances, is $251,805,741.13 (p. 6342). 

Letter to the British Columbia Federa- 
tion of Labour in answer to its complaint 
about the referral by the National Employ- 
ment Service of workers to two Vancouver 
hardware firms whose employees were on 
strike, is read by the Minister of Labour. 
The letter explains the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission’s policy concerning 
labour disputes (p. 6344). 

July 18—Statement on Government hous- 
ing policy read by the Minister of Public 
Works. He announced that the income limi- 
tation on applicants seeking direct loans 
from Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration will be increased effective Septem- 
ber 1 from the present range of $5,000 to 
$5,600 to a range of $7,000 to $7,600, and, 
effective from the same date, the Corpora- 
tion will accept applications for direct loans 
from merchant builders, provided the house 
on which the loan is to be made has been 
presold (p. 6403). 

The Act to amend the Public Service 
Superannuation Act came into effect on 
receiving Royal Assent (July 14), the Minis- 
ter of Finance explains in a clarifying state- 
ment (p. 6410). 

Bill C-80, to amend the Canada Shipping 
Act respecting pilots and pilotage, considered 
in committee (p. 6413). 

July 19—Persons who apply for entry 
to Canada are given permission to come 
forward on the basis of their adaptability 
and the particular trade or skill in which 
they are employed, as well as the avail- 
ability of employment in that particular 
trade or skill, the Minister of Citizenship 
and Immigration says in reply to a question. 
“T know of no large scale influx of unplaced 
persons.” (p. 6486). 

Germans who were brought to Canada 
to act as technical advisers to Associated 
Mining Construction Ltd. of Esterhazy, 
Sask., are being used only in essential main- 
tenance work to protect the shaft during a 
strike, the Minister of Citizenship and Im- 
migration says in reply to a question con- 
cerning complaints that they were being 
used as strike-breakers (p. 6486). 

Bill C-80, to amend the Canada Shipping 
Act respecting pilots and pilotage, read 
the third time and passed (p. 6491). 


Amendment calling for an.increase in old 
age pensions to $75 a month moved by 
M. W. Martin (Timmins) when motion 
made to go into committee of supply (p. 
6491). Amendment to the amendment, call- 
ing for, among other things, the vesting of 
benefits in industrial pension schemes, 
moved by the Leader of the Opposition (p. 
6509). The House adjourned without ques- 
tion put. 

July 21—Bill C-86, to regulate extra- 
provincial trucking by control by a joint 
board of licensing and tariffs and to repeal 
the Motor Vehicle Transport Act, intro- 
duced and read the first time (p. 6679). 

Trans-Canada Highway estimates and 
those of Central Mortgage and Housing 
Corporation among those passed (p. 6714 
and p. 6716). 

July 23—Municipal Winter Works In- 
centive Program will be continued during 
the coming winter, the Prime Minister 
announces, and will be extended “in a 
number of important respects.” In addition 
to the classes of projects eligible for federal 
incentive payments in the past two winters, 
the payment—SO per cent of labour costs— 
will be made applicable “to the construc- 
tion, major alteration or renovation of 
municipal buildings, not, however, including 
schools or hospitals, provided the federal 
incentive payment on new structure does 
not exceed $50,000 on each structure.” (p. 
6816). 

Federal contribution to the training of 
unemployed workers will be increased from 
50 to 75 per cent of the total cost, the 
increase to take effect when the volume of 
training given to unemployed workers by 
a province is above a minimum, the Minis- 
ter of Labour announces (p. 6819). 

Average labour content of all the muni- 
cipal winter works projects is 34.5 per cent, 
the Minister of Labour says in reply to a 
question (p. 6823). 

July 25—Proposed Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development will 
in no way limit or change the nature of 
existing aid programs such as the Colombo 
Plan, the Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Finance says when presenting 
a report on meetings in Paris to consider 
the establishment of the proposed organiza- 
tion (p. 6879). 

July 26—Painters from the United States 
were given permits to work on the smoke 
stack of the Vancouver General Hospital 
because no local workmen were qualified to — 
do high stack repair and maintenance work, 
the Minister of Labour explains in answer 
to a question (p. 6947). 
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Industrial and Geographic Distribution 
of Union Membership in Canada, 1959 


Survey of individual union locals provides breakdown of union membership in 
Canada—close to 12 million in 1959—by industry, province, labour market area 


At the beginning of 1959 union mem- 
bership in Canada was close to 1,459,000, 
according to survey returns received by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour directly from 
national and international union head- 
quarters, central labour congresses and 
independent local organizations. The data 
obtained from the survey were published 
in the 1959 edition of Labour Organiza- 
tions in Canada, a handbook which con- 
tains statistical tables on union membership 
and a comprehensive directory of labour 
organizations with names of their principal 
officers and publications, and the distribu- 
tion of their locals. The statistical data 
contained in the handbook are Canada-wide 
totals broken down by congress affiliation 
and type and size of union. 

The tables presented below supplement 
that information by showing the distribution 
of union membership in Canada by industry, 
province and labour market area. The tables 
are based on a separate survey directed at 
the beginning of the year to individual 
union locals across the country. In this sur- 
vey, each union local was requested to 
report the total number of its members and 
the industry and location in which all or 
most of them were employed. Some locals, 
accounting for close to 6 per cent of the 
membership total, indicated that their mem- 
bers were dispersed throughout many loca- 
tions in different areas or provinces, and 
these locals are classified separately in the 
accompanying tables. 

The first of the four tables shows the 
distribution of union membership by 
industry on the basis of the DBS Standard 
Industrial Classification. The data in this 
table are shown for the most part on the 
“major group” level. In instances where 
more detail could usefully be provided, care 
was taken to adhere to combinations of 
recognized industrial sub-groups. For the 
railway industry, which is not further sub- 
divided in the standard classification system, 
subtotals are provided to show the division 
of membership between the operating and 
non-operating sectors. 


Included as a supplement to the first 
table, Table 2 shows in alphabetical order 
the names of international, national and 
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regional unions or independent local organ- 
izations that account for more than one- 
tenth of the union membership within the 
industry groups. The table thus does not 
necessarily show all organizations active 
within any particular industry group, but 
only those having more than 10 per cent 
of the organized workers in the group. 

In Table 3 union membership in Canada 
is broken down by province, and Table 4 
shows its distribution by labour market 
area. The boundaries of the labour market 
areas dealt with in Table 4 are broader than 
those of the centres for which the areas are 
named. In general, a labour market area 
corresponds to the area served by a local 
office of the National Employment Service. 
In some cases labour market areas consist 
of two or more NES local office areas. 
These composite areas are identified by 
an asterisk and the local office areas they 
comprise are listed in the Appendix to 
Table 4. 

At the beginning of 1959 close to 7,000 
union locals were active in Canada, and 
although the survey met with a generally 
excellent response, not all of the locals 
supplied the required data. The number of 
locals from which no information was on 
hand appears in Tables 1 and 3. The 
corresponding entry for these locals in the 
membership column in Tables 1 and 3 
represents the difference between the 
Canada-wide membership total based on the 
survey of union headquarters mentioned 
earlier and the membership reported by 
the responding locals. 

The uneven quality of the basic source 
data and the practical difficulties inherent 
in the processing of the returns necessarily 
reduce the accuracy of the results. The 
statistics presented here, therefore, indicate 
only in a broad and approximate way the 
industrial and geographic distribution of 
organized labour in Canada. 


The information for this article was 


obtained by the Collective Bargaining Sec- 


tion of the Economics and Research Branch 
from local union secretaries, whose co-oper- 
ation is gratefully acknowledged. 


TABLE 1—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY INDUSTRY, 1959 


Industry Locals Membership 
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PISOrGATIGUSErVICR.cncse css -y easyer eegtces Janice pr TRE ei ok GAG coe 80 18, 600 

OO Hons couche Bf pe @Rosapene bedestre co oreadnt aattcitth Veen Cn Snes OBE EEE ener reper 22 2,100 

FEB TSONG COL VICE. Be SLE Pata BEE AY cA tee sisiein dle << oie.0/s i005 siniee owe oo nyoaiele a ain/elbe 119 25,800 
WEISER THOU TEPOLEEM eA ee See ears ene ole ee cas wo eid bceibleldlas Bibvd laldele.s ae Ahasndls 45 1, 3600 
SEO DRRE MNS. eet een Nae ne OEM NEI Oitn  een et 5, o/siiahjaiein/e'e Pojeie pai pvelsjela isla setae ohy 754 86,900 
AE CRES ere ease ee ina ant eet es tae Ceug +o SE TNs Meigie slau njasies Fes ef 6,763 1,458,600 


*Includes some sawmilling. 
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TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1959 


Industry Group 


Fuels 


Food 


Tobacco products 


Rubber products 


Leather products 


Textile products 


Clothing Vas 2 eee 


Wood products 


Paper products 


Products of petroleum and coal 
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Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent 
of the Total Reported Membership in 
Industry Group 


(in Alphabetical Order) 


Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Native Brotherhood of B.C. (Ind.) 
United Fishermen (Ind.) 


Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Mine Workers (Ind.) 


Mining Employees’ Federation (CCCL) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Association des Employes de Molson (Ind.) 
Brewery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered locals 

Distillery Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Tobacco Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CLC-chartered locals 
Rubber Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Leather and Plastic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Leather and Shoe Workers’ Federation (CCCL) 
Packinghouse Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shoe Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Federation (CCCL) 
Textile Workers’ Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


primacy Clothing Workers (AFL-CIO/ 
L 


Ladies Garment Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Papermakers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp and Paper Workers’ Federation (CCCL) 


Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Printing Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades’ Federation (CCCL) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Northern Electric Employees (Ind.) 
U.E. (Ind.) 


Cement Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
CLC-chartered locals 

Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass and Ceramic Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Operating Engineers (AFL-CIO) 


TABLE 2—UNION REPRESENTATION WITHIN INDUSTRY GROUPS, 1959—(Cont’d) 


Unions Comprising More Than 10 Per Cent 
of the Total Reported Membership in 
Industry Group 


(in Alphabetical Order) 


CCCL-chartered locals 

Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine Workers (Ind.) 

Oil Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I1.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Industry Group 


Chemical products 


Miscellaneous industries 


Construction Building Workers’ Federation (CCCL) 
Carpenters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Labourers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Transportation, storage, communication 


Air transport and airports Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


T.C.A. Sales Employees (Ind.) 


Railways 
Running trades 


Locomotive Engineers (Ind.) 

Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Maintenance of Way (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 


Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
Street Railway Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Non-operating unions 


Buses and street cars 


cot seeeesvenassssscescceesececcccesecseesecs 


Water transport and incidental services 


Other transport 


Storage 


Communication 


Service 


Community or public service 


Government service 


Recreation service 


Business service 


Personal service 


I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Seafarers (AFL-CIO) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 


Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


B.C. Telephone Workers (Ind.) 
Canadian Telephone Employees (Ind.) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Traffic Employees (Ind.) 


I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Service Employees (CLC) 


Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail, Wholesale Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


Building Service Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC) 
Service Employees’ Federation (CCCL) 


B.C. Government Employees (CLC) 
Public Employees (CLC) 


Authors and Artists (CLC) 
Musicians (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CCCL-chartered locals 
CLC-chartered locals 

IL.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Office Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Employees (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway, Transport and General Workers (CLC) 
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TABLE 3—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY PROVINCE, 1959 


Number Locals Reporting 
Province of 
Locals Number Membership 

Newfoundland... .......:.0s 0.0 a aeptah- Pee eet Ae taded 0 dele eee eae 121 104 19, 200 
Prince Edward ‘Island::$¢s,..¢a-5,o¢mencacthe Sean e Suen eee re 29 23 1, 400 
Nova Scotia. 22 cree doe cence ocgtthe came e aeaa ceciatQens areeeeags oe ene etna md 334 306 41,700 
New Brunswick: ». « secigiiesi dash teeta: ote aoe cae ete: oo ee ee tid 293 275 29, 800 
Quebee so. «aos aise eee Nae I, ROOT STORM AM DIG aif (Aiase' oSh erent 1, 498 1,278 337, 200 
OREATIO. « aoce oo bco cgeus magus wage pian oan Ee mee OE EC 2 a 2,594 2, 287 555, 200 
Manitoba. .... .. .. fs ctebuk edad tole eater Ceres MERIT 6s acheteaeneens meee 311 282 58, 400 
Saskatchewail.h.f.}i4.bh os eee ds eee eee - Sportage). ss oe eaves ot ee 372 321 40, 100 
UN) oy: yk: eee Ine or Scorch cp oe 2 OO Mie do bes oodapaa leone 416 376 67,400 
British. Colum bis cis srccccucitecseeteoe ieee oie ee eae ea eran 768 732 187, 600 
Yukon and Northwest: Territories.<. 12. «. squnits o-eecle =e een eee 10 8 600 
Tew OF MOTé PLOVINCES Asse Gab ias IME ER em = Meenas «> «ea ames sete ate 17 17 33, 100 
No return. occ oieie o o:0cssa afe ie oe SIE ae ce tle: > Oe oobi tes adele | o/s vol lett 754 86, 900 

Totalliscc.cisccoca shies eae tate al cee eet eion «7s pes eet 6,763 6,763 1, 458, 600 


*Mainly Seafarers, Railroad Telegraphers, Commercial Telegraphers and Actors’ Equity. 


TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1959 


Labour Market Area | Locals Membership | Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 
Newfoundland 

Corer Brook’) se\n20<<l yee gee eee ree 25 3,300 
Grand Falls. ....¢..0. cn. SPOS ee Oe ee a ee 23 2,600 
Sh. Glin a: os: ok: wcacthns eRe Gee eee 53 11,700 
Two or more‘areas: (22034 1.44. ERTS. A. Bae 3 , 600 

Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetown. -S SFr Ae se eek eee ne ee | 19 | 1,100 | Summerside 

Nova Scotia 
SATIN OTB. 5 cecay crsia cast ohs (eS oS Ae lal ee ey LER Re 17 1,500 Bridgewater, Inverness, Liverpool, 
Halifax: .....:. os dnsu.ccgiee «0c ae ae be eee 92 14, 200 Springhill, Yarmouth 
Kentville... 22 2c) ids cto: 30s eee ee 2 eee 24 1,500 
New: Glaseow. st csjaceot ccte te detente tee ee aerate 35 4,600 
Sydney 
WETUTOD Nos ctic ctl tearo sae ee 
Two or more areas 
Bathurst, ........0<:.. dated de 19 1, 800 Minto, St. Stephen, Sussex, Woodstock 
Campbellton 23 3,300 
Edmundston ~ 19 1,600 
Bredericton wn tee knee tame a ere ene eee 27 1,800 
Moncton ... 2-:c.0s cleieice os vu vitals ee ee 53 6, 600 
INewoasble tet ee ccis entice mokcivietacleane pai one ll 1, 200 
Saint Johns 44.0... . a0 oR Re eee eee 86 10, 100 
Two or More areass eis. anv oecke aueE “aa ebeee ae | 
Québec 

ASbeStosn, sms. . 69-8 seaouet ett ake ee: 3 2,000 Gaspé*, Maniwaki, Mont-Laurier, 
BeauHarn0is..t cor eer eh Ree CEE EEE eae 8 1,200 Montmagny 
Buckingham, ..5.4000 20+. sinsre cs scare c OER 9 1,000 
Drummond ville:scc yc ck eee ee eee 16 2,100 
Barnhani-Granby* 3.58 oe ee oe ne 38 4,200 
Hull* (included with Ottawa, Ont.) 
Joliettes, wey an: 088 ask saat I euowate- eat 28 2,500 
LA Tildue tse cee cee eee ee 11 1,400 
Lae St. Jean* i... cs ee ee 77 13, 200 
Lachute-Ste.-Théraése*) its sel. J. de a 9 2,000 
Montréal*?.c 5. coh com tas sated seen eee ee 451 199, 600 
Québec-Lévis*}. 9.3); 2oerm ini .. esereearoa 143 31,100 
Québec: North Shore™..... -¢°3.1. ¢ -naaeemieerem: 30 7,700 
RImMouskd <3 Gath. aceon oto as eae 15 1,700 
Riviévre du Loupdiez: def te Bes hi peed eed een sei 20 1, 200 
Rovyn-Val d'Or"). pcreachiees eats Meri anne 29 2,600 
St. Hyacinthe... a 26 4,600 
Biedesin yh. «icc oie racine Lae ere 24 2,800 
Ste. Agathe-St. Jéréme*..............0.0 eee e eee 16 2,600 
Shawinigan’ .\5;.... (iuckacs« dose meee CL eae 34 5,900 
Sherbrooke? ij...5..540.00.h chhebud stain imda dade ote 78 9,900 
BSorel.......cc..0. dh FO Ve §.. amen eee i 12 3,400 
Thetford-Mégantic-St. Georges*.................-. 25 3, 800 
Trois Rivieres*s sy. 93... Sh t enetcene 61 9,600 
Walley field...) ter topes aati entecce eae 19 2,800 
Victoria ville, To5. re ee tC ee et eee 23 3,100 
Two OF More. areas. 4..daceee ee 14 6,300 
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TABLE 4—UNION MEMBERSHIP BY LABOUR MARKET AREA, 1959—(Cont’d) 


Areas Having Under 1,000 Members 


Labour Market Area | Locals | Membership 
Ontario 
IBIVGE 2). aay Sods SAIN SBMS Seren ere ie 16 1, 200 
Bablevalle-Prexton™ ss; os sera eee oN oe 44 5, 400 
EXAATADUOUEE TEMICR A, « ys Pad he ASS Aaa( cl SOT MNR Ls 14 1,300 
SEAT eng AT EARP a Seer Bee cis hot. Le heyescyoaes Saf. v Bsekeasns ogy 52 9,200 
Lege Sl ee eae ne lee ae Oe ee se 18 2,500 
Stor avn late Ame Mi)! td oe ae es 22 3,100 
Coponnsergeee: esis hss. align}. gt2-sacqion 17 1,200 
ROR oe I ans ad car ta tether. Pp sta 30 8, 100 
BiX9) jel ony) (os eae, Se rd Tees we 18 1,300 
Borteviunamer ort Arthurt.., ..ieuat es ha 112 29, 800 
(EVEL ste Ue See EE. ane ee ae enn 46 4,200 
CG DITED 20rs 6 ono tea gaia toa SE one tel ai Sean ea 39 5,300 
piearstth been et rvcres chee. See hints ailiee Seta bis,s.ock eee he 146 43,100 
CATS eh Sonia: Be Ess uaa use As chacent TO sys 12 6, 000 
ESCH PGe FPR A eR. UGS. Ce RUPE EL. RD 29 3, 600 
Gaara Pele: irs btn At Sm aite tqasias Yes Se one 38 5, 800 
DT IMR ee a is yeh SE va lualassus 0 St arcueaendl heres 51 10, 200 
Bintden ene 2S. Calien A dlaend T .. 94 17,500 
MinedrayPeniianla tyebicdes'S9s seems yeine «mes weyent 173 24, 600 
DRS MEME Y ton asters tbs is iasa\ ap Mave b-aacis arn easar sais wel aaa 2 41 4,300 
BAAR. Ge CAA. rise, ths See eieecaMee et tee 8 41 17,000 
Ottawa-Hull* 127 24, 500 
Owen Sound. 20 1, 600 
GEORG ORE .S..cs has Seti. etree tadnee. ties. 29 2,600 
Peterborough 49 8, 100 
ded TAS 10 9 ea ee eer re 8 1,300 
PPEMIGEOASU ATT, Nese este ces ee ree 44 3, 200 
PRU TaE TERMINI Neola hs acs Veh cis) sp Ris Gey igus eae 37 7,500 
Sauepeperlationite «tte assets seine s paek ee 46 10, 800 
RATAN les: Wns >hoest sO awe. Wek: » GPR tee Ta! 19 1,300 
SUBS GNL. 0b yds Oe ee es aon oe Seas seen aenes 37 2,900 
BUA DEL Tes Pea ice os Soke tee ieee Moen a 60 28, 800 
Timimins- Kirkland Lake” cca: nesdess chi. gee 55 4, 800 
Wo) tyke a i, oa ee eee epee 454 174, 700. 
WAMAcGbUr anak tlatet ds te. dos dele. ok Pe ae 9g 5 1,000 
ec oe ee oe eer ween Same en 87 32,900 
Woodstock-Tillsonburge® oy... a .c0 ayetecee assist) - nelhe ey + 23 3,200 
TwWe OF MOTE RIEAS yi. ee Oe A ee ees 22 33, 400 
Manitoba 
Braationys tapers Arce idhduee ygeals 8 aceite s shes 85 2,000 
ERO NR Se Mk Ee i ai ran Sond Se paccepaiys as 12 2,700 
Winnipeg ee tore cece crete n tte Lan. Snes wats 204 50, 900 
Povthor mobre. aresavsds:s cst byepgncl. i eesvas = dyes iadle owas 3 1,300 
Saskatchewan 
UE Se Se ae 2 ee ao ee ae 46 4,900 
Welles ty SEs <meta teeth teas cette aeelieperaiete 33 2,900 
ite ep hess a. Oya. UAL (vee. J 19/36 76 13,900 
Reset I oe Ee ain cnaspye Bere >» ell; 92 10,900 
WeyiUntteetes cots. etre. oun eee AEN PR 9 1,000 
CAMEO ES. 5d | Pes aurd apace sfeles He BSedyeiegy « 22 1,300 
OF WR OMMNOEISIS EGA 05s kya ny aca oig'e Finsp @'e siviereye ome 6 2,400 
Alberta 

STRIVING eo oe Sess Fen Sey oR Se heh 12 1, 200 
Cine ter, cee ee ee Sl 109 24,000 
PIMC SEE Te, ret eG te ees te eee 21 1,500 
Welmontont. 22. 32 2a Merk eres. Fi eens «eek «plesk 143 32, 200 
Lepubmecesmrit tee. he .5th «seen ch. fade pele wae 40 2,800 
Medicingsetar,, 0112.25). teehee. .Leisawi ise 25 2,500 
Hencisemme meter nee f05k oe Sere, wie. wees. 18 1, 400 
“EW OMOR TROLOTATCAS 2 ves swe OS eb can DEA aes a OY, 2 1,800 


Central Vancouver Island*........0....6.4-..0.455 60 
AGERE Eo recs aycrs eri esate ode gale uk o oie, Faia 2 mses 25 
Kamloops. Gots ie: . 22 c eTE RS ed. 29 
PCa ihe Crea Pas a ccihs 8, « eclkgas viorey Sis,s h Esee Sino Spee 11 
Olannganevalicy=. 7. :ent OA TESA. QPS 59 
FPS TOG Mito aie tN: 5 voart Stokes 9 “Pessoa: 26 
(BSCS. yo ot ae Bidet eta iess aneieirteri se trae 32 
Trav Noldon*42758 0b: 9.ro crcl fe bahay oops - 38 
Vancouver-New Westminster*..................055 334 
Wigtormeun 0. Serr. . SER ATIE. GT. Be 87 
Nin foriorg ci le\n 2a): i ae eh Tee ee ers 2 


Arnprior, Bracebridge, Carleton Place, 
Collingwood, Gananoque, Goderich, 
Hawkesbury, Leamington. Lindsay, 
Listowel, Midland, Napanee, Orillia, 
Parry Sound, Perth, Picton, Renfrew, 
Simcoe, Sioux’ Lookout, Sturgeon 
Falls, Walkerton 


Dauphin, Portage la Prairie, The Pas 


Estevan, Lloydminster, North 
Battleford, Swift Current 


Edson 


Chilliwack, Dawson Creek, 
Princeton, Quesnel 


*Indicates labour market area comprising two or more N.E.S. local office areas. See Appendix. 
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APPENDIX TO TABLE 4 
LABOUR MARKET AREAS COMPRISING TWO OR MORE LOCAL OFFICE AREAS 


Labour market areas appear in bold type, followed by names of the component N.E.S. local 
office areas in light type. 


Québec 


Farnham-Granby: Cowansville, Farnham, Granby. Gaspé: Causapscal, Chandler, Gaspé, Matane, 
New Richmond, Lae St. Jean: Chicoutimi, Dolbeau, Jonquiére, Port Alfred, Roberval, Ville 
d’Alma. Lachute-Ste Thérése: Lachute, Ste Thérése. Montreal: Montréal, Ste Anne de Bellevue. 
Québec-Lévis: Lévis, Québec. Quebec North Shore: Baie Comeau, Forestville, La Malbaie, Sept 
Iles. Rouyn-Val d’Or: Rouyn, Val d’Or. Ste Agathe-St Jéréme: Ste Agathe, St JérGme. Sherbrooke: 
Magog, Sherbrooke, Thetford-Mégantic-St Georges: Mégantic, Thetford Mines, Ville St Georges, 
Trois Rivieres: Louiseville, Trois Riviéres. 


Ontario 


Belleville-Trenton: Belleville, Trenton. Fort William-Port Arthur: Fort William, Port Arthur. 
Niagara Peninsula: Fort Erie, Niagara Falls, Port Colborne, St. Catharines, Welland. Ottawa-Hull: 
Hull, Que., Ottawa, Ont. Sudbury: Elliot Lake, Sudbury. Timmins-Kirkland Lake: Kirkland Lake, 
Timmins. Toronto: Long Branch, Newmarket, Oakville, Toronto, Weston. Woodstock-Tillsonburg: 
Tillsonburg, Woodstock. 


British Columbia 


Central Vancouver Island: Courtenay, Duncan, Nanaimo, Port Alberni. Okanagan Valley: 
Kelowna, Penticton, Vernon. Trail-Nelson: Nelson, Trail. Vancouver-New Westminster: Mission 


City, New Westminster, Vancouver. 


Two Broadcasts on Older Worker Problem 


George G. Blackburn and lan Campbell of the Department of Labour deliver talks 
on Department's weekly radio program, ‘Canada at Work,” heard over 79 stations 


Two broadcasts dealing with the problem 
of the employment of older workers were 
presented over the Department’s weekly 
radio program, “Canada at Work,” during 
July and August. The program is carried by 
79 independent stations from coast to coast. 

The speakers were George G. Blackburn, 
Director of Information of the federal 
Department of Labour, and Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabili- 
tation and Chairman of the Interdepart- 
mental Committee on the Problem of the 
Older Worker. Complete texts of their talks 
follow. 


George G. Blackburn 


How often have you said to yourself— 
‘Gad’. I’m getting stupid; I must be getting 
old! We say it when we forget an appoint- 
ment, misplace a file, are unable to solve 
a complex problem, forget the birthday of 
a relative, and so on. We have said it so 
often, and we have heard it said so often, 
that we firmly believe that with each passing 
year we have less mental ability. 

However, we should start being honest 
with ourselves. If we look back over our 
childhood, we can recall a whole series 
of missed appointments, misplaced articles, 
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school examination problems we couldn’t 
solve, and our ability to remember dates 
of any kind was hardly perfect. In other 
words, let’s admit we were always a bit 
thick between the ears and we're darn 
lucky to have reached the exalted position 
we now occupy. We have what we have, 
not because of early genius, but because of 
hard work and experience to say nothing 
of the breaks. Let’s stop kidding ourselves 
that we had greater mental ability at 21 
than we now have in our 40s, 50s and 60s. 

This myth of decreasing mental ability 
wouldn’t be worth examining if it were just 
an individual problem, but the myth has a 
serious effect on society for it colours the 
hiring policy of the nation and is one of 
the chief causes of prejudice against hiring 
the man over the age of 40, especially for 
jobs requiring training. 

Let’s see what the experts say about age 
and mental ability. Even when they take 
into consideration the fact that we have 
learned a lot during the passing years and 
have a lot of stored information useful 
in passing judgment on any subject, which 
we didn’t have when we were kids, they find 


that as opposed to the popular theory that 
we lose ground mentally as we grow older 
after 40, we actually get smarter. _ 


Dr. Irving Lorge, executive officer of the 
Institute of Psychological Research, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, says “In- 
tellectual power in and of itself does not 
change from 20 to beyond 60 and in some 
of the intellectual abilities there is a modi- 
cum of gain.” 


Senator Thomas Desmond, Chairman, 
New York State Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Problems of the Aging, put the 
case even stronger when he said, “Psycholo- 
gists have found that the mind is still young 
at 50 and that the brain does not reach its 
zenith until 10 years later. From 60 on, 
mental efficiency declines very slowly to the 
age of 80. Even at 80, many people are 
just as productive mentally as they were at 
30, and they have an additional vast store 
of knowledge accumulated over half a 
century from which they can draw.” 


Psychologists now believe that many of 
the earlier investigations of age in relation 
to mental abilities were misleading. These 
studies were often cross-sectional, compar- 
ing, for example, the mental abilities of 
20-year-olds with those of 50-year-olds. 
Because the younger people were generally 
better educated than the older ones, and 
more accustomed to taking tests, results 
were often distorted. More recent investiga- 
tions have been based on follow-up studies. 


One such study showed that bright people 
get even brighter as they age. Two Cali- 
fornia psychologists recently gave “concept 
mastery” tests to 1,103 highly intelligent 
adults, some of whom have taken part since 
childhood in a continuing study of what 
happens to gifted children when they grow 
up. The results indicated that the mental 
capacities of these gifted adults had been 
steadily increasing between ages 20 and 50. 
No limits to improvement are yet in sight. 


But it isn’t just gifted persons who im- 
prove mentally with age. A former director 
of the Moosehaven Research Laboratory 
for Gerontology in Orange Park, Fla., con- 
ducted a series of tests with elderly people 
whose intelligence in the past had been only 
average. Some of these men and women 
kept on scoring higher right through their 
70s and 80s. 


Scientific studies summarized at the annual 
Conference on Aging held at the University 
of Michigan in June, 1959, offer further 
evidence that specific mental abilities such 
as memory and the ability to learn do not 
decline any more than does general intel- 
ligence. 


A University of Michigan test indicated 
that there is no difference in the ability 
of young, middle-aged or old to recall 
specific incidents. And in a nonsense-para- 
graph experiment the older people, though 
taking longer in preparation, were more 
accurate in remembering the words. 

But probably the most conclusive evid- 
ence on the subject of mental ability and 
its relation to age comes from a scientific 
study in the United States by two psycholo- 
gists of Iowa State College, for the Office 
of Naval Research. It shows that mental 
ability is greater at 50 than at 20. In this 
test, 127 men who had been given the army 
alpha intelligence test in 1919 were re- 
tested 31 years later. The results showed 
that they .were intellectually more able in 
their maturity than they were as young 
men. The study eliminates the effects of 
social background and experience on the 
ability of the individuals to achieve better 
scores in the tests at the age of 50 than 
they did 30 years previously. 

The psychologists reported: “Nowhere 
was there any sign that brains had grown 
rusty. On the contrary, the increase in 
most mental capacities was tremendous.” 
Scores were higher in general-information 
quizzes, as might be expected after four 
years of college and three decades of prac- 
tical experience. Higher also were scores in 
tests requiring practical judgment. “But 
most impressive of all was an increase in 
scores in certain categories where logic 
and clear thinking are required. The inescap- 
able conclusion is that most people are 
smarter at 50 than at the brink of maturity, 
when we usually think of brains as being 
agile and most receptive.” 

The experts say that the primary obstacle 
which prevents older people from learning 
new techniques is the tendency of employers 
to classify all older workers as inflexible, 
thus creating the illusion that older persons 
are incapable of learning. 

Our culture, too, has given rise to incor- 
rect assumptions about learning ability. 
Learning is associated with high schools, 
universities and youth. Our efficient society 
tends to place people in categories, not 
allowing for individual differences, and 
attributes to these groups qualities which 
they do not possess. Therefore, the older 
person in his 60s attending high school or 
university classes is singled out as an 
unusual individual—out of his category in 
the social structure. Society does not recog- 
nige that, in the words of Dr. Edward I. 
Stieglitz, noted U.S. geriatrician, “It is quite 
possible to teach an old dog new tricks, 
if the teacher knows more than the dog, 
and the dog wants to learn.” 
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There is the man who took a law course 
in his late 70s and is now practising his 
new profession at the age of 85. It might 
be argued that these and many other isolated 
examples are the exception, but the ele- 
ment of chance in learning was eliminated 
by a series of group tests conducted by the 
Institute of Psychological Research, Colum- 
bia University, on 300 individuals ranging 
in age from 20 to 70. 

It was decided to teach these people the 
Russian language, which none of them 
knew. The individuals were matched for 
intellectual ability and were formed into 
three groups, one aged 20 to 25, another 
27 to 37, and the third group 40 years 
and older. All individuals were instructed 
at the same time, 100 in a room to a teacher. 
In the course of two months, on the aver- 
age, these people learned as much Russian 
as the institution can give to the average 
college graduate in about one year. There 
was no significant difference between the 
young and the old in the amount of Russian 
learned. In fact, one of the older persons 
used his Russian to translate a technical 
monograph and had it published. 

It was decided to, corroborate this par- 
ticular experiment by teaching Pitman short- 
hand. The group was divided in the same 
way as in the former experiment and lessons 
were given for about two months. These 
people learned enough shorthand to be 
useful to them, and it was found again that 
there was not significant difference between 
young and old. 

In terms of industrial application, the 
Institute tried to teach the same group of 
people skills that would be useful in indus- 
try. Some of the skills were mechanical 
and some were clerical. It was found that 
there was nothing in terms of the kind of 
skills taught that older people could not 
learn. 

In addition'to being able to learn well, 
older people bring to a job many more 
assets than younger employees. Persons past 
40 possess know-how and skills which can- 
not be duplicated, and have a tremendous 
capacity for the utilization of experience 
and for the application of stored knowledge 
to meet new problems and to master new 
devices. 

Do we grow stupid as we grow older? 
The few executives past 40, who believe 
that the ability to learn is monopolized by 
youth, will say “yes”. Believing themselves 
exceptions, they will continue to decide the 
fate of people’s employment and security 
through restrictive hiring policies. 

Those people who have access to scien- 
tific evidence, which shows conclusively 
that mental capacity increases with age, 
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will answer “no”, and will continue to 
predict that the day will come when all 
business leaders will learn the importance 
of enlightened employment and personnel 
policies based, not on prejudices, but on 
fact alone. After all, it is possible to learn 
at any age. 


lan Campbell 


How often do you hear people say, “I’m 
not half the man I used to be”? I am sure 
all of us have heard this statement at one 
time or another or perhaps we have even 
made the remark ourselves. 


Many people talk about getting old and 
about slowing down. In fact, it has come to 
the point where people are beginning to 
believe what probably started out to be 
no more than a casual remark, perhaps 
even a joke. 


There is no doubt that we tend to excuse 
our actions and many of our deeds with 
some statement about growing old. This 
state of mind is part of our way of life 
and it is likely we will find men and women 
in most occupations who are willing to 
admit that they are on the downhill grade. 


For example, in the selling business, 
which requires initiative, drive, imagination, 
and in some cases, physical endurance, 
there are those individuals who believe they 
are not the men they used to be. Many of 
these people are in their 40s and early 50s 
and are in good health. Yet they are slowly 
persuading themselves and others that they 
are growing old and that their performance 
is declining. 

To what extent is this true? Does a 
salesman’s performance decrease after 40? 
Does this magic number really mean the 
difference between a good salesman and 
one who is slowly tapering off? 


In answer to a recent letter. which the 
Minister of Labour sent to Canadian em- 
ployers asking for their opinion on the 
older worker problem, a large number of 
sales organizations indicated that the back- 
bone of their sales force was the over-40 
age group. 

Many retail stores praised older sales 
clerks for their general performance. Some 
stores, especially women’s dress shops, said 
that the older women built up clientelle 
who returned again and again to be served 
by the same woman and refused to accept 
any other clerk. 

Not only did some of these stores hire 
people of 40 and 50 years of age, but a 
few had hired retired persons for both part- 
time and full-time positions and had found 
these people to be very satisfactory. 


In the service industries, generally, the 
older worker was rated very high in his 
performance. Business after business spoke 
of the excellent records of persons over 
40 and of their steadying influence on 
younger workers. 

Of course, there were a few companies, 
both in the trade and service industries 
which did not have this same confidence in 
the ability of older workers. In most of 
these cases, particularly ‘where selling was 
concerned, the companies thought that older 
workers were unable to stand the long hours 
and the physical activity sometimes in- 
volved in this type of employment. 


It was this latter thinking which, a few 
years, ago, led the federal Government’s 
Interdepartmental Committee on Older 
Workers to suggest that a study be under- 
taken to check the frequent claim that, 
as chronological age advances, job per- 
formance declines. The study, which was 
recently released, was carried out by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour in collaboration with 
two large Canadian department stores. 


The results did not show that a slowdown 
comes with age 40, that older persons are 
only half their former selves. On the con- 
trary, it indicated, in a comparison with 
other age groups, that older salesmen are 
often better salesmen, that new employees 
over 40 become better performers in a 
shorter period of time than other new em- 
ployees, and that, in effect, salesmanship 
often begins at 40. 


Here are some of the specific findings 
outlined in the booklet “Age and Perform- 
ance in the Retail Trade”: 


Sales performance increases until some- 
where between 51 and 55 years of age and 
declines slowly in the years that follow. In 
all cases, the average score for employees 
over the age of 60 compares favourably 
with those of employees below the age 
of 51. 

The record of performance of people 
past 40 is as good as that of other em- 
ployees, if not better. 

The sales person hired after the age of 
40 becomes a better performer within a 
shorter period of time than do those new 
employees under 40. 

The majority of the departmental super- 
visors, managers and assistant managers 
stated they had a definite preference for 
employees over the age of 40 and 45. 

Their reasons for this preference were 
that older people are more consistent per- 
formers; they have a highly developed sense 
of responsibility; they have a more settled 


attitude toward their jobs; and most impor- 
tant of all, they inspire confidence in the 
customer. 

Much the same findings were uncovered 
in a study of office workers in the United 
States. These experts concluded that the 
differences in the output per man-hour 
among age groups of office workers were 
for the most part insignificant. 

They also found that there was con- 
siderable variation in performance among 
workers within age groups, so that large 
proportions of older workers exceeded the 
average performance of younger groups. 

But probably most important of all was 
the fact that office workers in the older 
age groups had a steadier rate of output 
with considerably less variation from week 
to week. Similar factual analyses of produc- 
tion and performance in other industries 
have shown much the same picture. 

What these studies mean is that when 
a man over 40 says he isn’t half the man 
he used to be he really is joking. He is 
probably an above-average performer - in 
his occupation. Studies in other fields have 
supported this fact. In costly matters such 
as turnover, absenteeism and accidents, the 
average worker over 40 rates higher than 
other age groups. Each year, because of 
rapid turnover, industry generally loses 
thousands of dollars invested in trained 
or partially-trained personnel. This tendency 
to leave a job is not as prevalent among 
people over 40, who are usually more settled 
in their work habits. 

A study of turnover rates at 3.9 million 
workers in the United States showed defin- 
itely that separation rates were lower for 
persons over the age of 45. 

In the case of studies of absenteeism, 
it was found that in every age group above 
50, workers lose fewer days on the job 
than in age groups below 50. People under 
20 have the highest absenteeism rates, one 
study concludes, and the average rate of 
3.4 days absent per 100 days of work is not 
reached or bettered until workers pass the 
age of 35. 

Accidents are also fewer among over-40 
employees, according to a number of studies 
made in Canada and the United States. 
There is a substantial drop in the number 
of non-disabling accidents after the age 
of 40 and the best accident record is held, 
strange as it may seem, by those workers 
in the age group 70 to 74. It is true that in 
some cases older workers are in less risky 
jobs, but even when this factor is con- 
sidered, there is little change in the results. 

If the older worker problem could be 
condensed into a few words, it might boil 
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down to two main things—Many people 
think they are growing old and too many 
people are ready to believe them. 

There is little doubt that people do con- 
vince themselves and others that they are 
beginning to lose some of their faculties. 
For instance, most people readily believe 
that a certain age brings an end to a person’s 
participation in certain activities. There is 
a tendency to start dividing work, sports 
and other human endeavour into packages 
and labelling them by age groups. 

This attitude is one of the many reasons 
why some employers place age restrictions 
on jobs which could be done effectively by 
a qualified person from any age group. The 
actions and deeds we think belong to certain 
age groups are often more important to an 
employer in determining whether or not a 
person gets a job than is that person’s 
ability to do the job. 


Many employers will praise a worker 
over 40 who has been employed by them 
for a number of years. They'll call such a 
worker responsible, productive, steady and 
so on. They know his record, his perform- 
ance and the other good features about 
him. They keep him on because he is a 
very valuable man to the company. Yet 
the man over 40 “outside” the plant, per- 
haps out of work through no fault of his 
own, is the proverbial “horse of a different 
colour.” He is not, in the eyes of the 
employer, capable of doing the job being 
done by the man his own age who is on 
the “inside.” Many employers, by specifying 
age limits for jobs are not even giving this 
“outside” man the chance to show his 
qualifications at an interview, let alone the 
chance to prove his value. He has been put 
in a package and labelled incapable of doing 
a good day’s work. 


Older workers, themselves, may have 
helped foster this attitude. Often they fail 
to sell themselves and their experience. 
They feel they are growing old and they 
start to believe in the myth that they are 
slowing down. Many times they fall short 
in a job interview because of a self-imposed 
inferiority complex. 

It is quite probable that a number of 
over-40 job applicants have failed to win 
a position because of this habit of under- 
selling achievements and ability. By being 
over-modest, a job applicant can give the 
impression of muddled thinking and lack 
of initiative, and can create an atmosphere 
which marks him as a slow producer. This 
approach also gives the employer more 
reason to believe that he is right in think- 
ing that people over 40 are less productive. 

There is a lot of wisdom in the well- 
worn statement that “You’re just as old 
as you feel.” As far as the job applicant is 
concerned, one might alter that old saying 
to read “You’re as old as you feel... And 
you look it.” For it makes sense that if 
you are convinced you are growing old 
and slowing down, then it will be easy to 
convince your potential employer. 

Perhaps all of us can help to ease the 
problem of the older worker in this respect. 
We—and I mean everyone—could start by 
stopping our tendency to place people in 
packages, trying to make them fit some ill- 
conceived pattern. We might spend more 
time thinking of people as individuals who 
can make valuable contributions to the 
progress of our nation whether they are 
20 or 70. 

But most of all, there is little doubt that 
what we need are fewer people thinking 
about growing old and even fewer people 
ready to believe them. 


A merger of two AFL-CIO affiliates in 
the paper-making and printing industries has 
been brought a step closer to realization 
with the recent signing of a “unity declara- 
tion” by the United Paper Makers and 
Paper Workers and the International Print- 
ing Pressmen and Assistant’s Union of 
North America. The two unions are closely 
associated in their operations. 


“Aside from the fact that thousands of 
UPP and Pressmen Union members are 
right now under contract to the same 
employers, there has been a tremendous 
growth in integration of paper and graphic 
arts production,” said UPP Executive Vice- 
President Harry Sayre. 
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A merger of the two unions would bring 
together more than 250,000 workers 
employed in the pulp and paper, and the 
printing industries in Canada and the 
United States. It would also pave the way 
toward a further uniting of unions in the 
industries. The unity declaration says that 
the “ultimate objective is complete organic 
unity and full merger of all unions in the 
printing, paper and paper converting field 
into one organization.” 

The Paper Makers have close to 10,000 
members in Canada; the Printing Pressmen, 
about 8,000. 


1960 LABOUR DAY 


Hon: Michael Starr, 


Minister of Labour 


Great progress has been made in the improvement 
of working and living conditions in Canada. Everyone 
is conscious of the forward strides made in the improve- 
ment of rates of pay, reduced working hours, shortened 
work week, annual holidays with pay, retirement pension 
plans and a variety of social welfare programs. Every- 
one is aware of the improvement in recent times in 
the physical arrangement and design of modern plant 
and equipment, resulting in healthier and less hazardous 
working conditions. 

However, with every advance, new problems are 
created, and the present era has created its share—not 
the least of which arise from the diminishing proportion 
of unskilled and semi-skilled jobs in the economy. 

The progress we have made in recent times would 
not have been possible without increased efficiency 
deriving from the imaginative use of better machines and 
the improved skill and knowledge of the men producing 
and operating these machines. We know as well that 
the introduction of new and better machines must con- 
tinue if our products are to remain competitive and our 
standard of living is to continue to improve. 

But the introducton of machines inevitably increases 
the proportion of professional, technical and skilled 
occupations at the expense of unskilled and semi-skilled 
occupations, and this trend has been greatly accelerated 
in recent times. When this fact is considered in the 
light of the high rate of drop-outs of our young people 
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from schools before graduation, we see a 


problem of serious. proportions facing us. 


unless all of us do what we can to reverse 
this trend. 

It is an appalling fact that 70 per cent of 
our young people are dropping out of school 
before reaching junior matriculation, thereby 
restricting themselves to a large extent to 
competing for the unskilled and semi-skilled 
jobs, which now represent only 30 per cent 
of all the jobs in the economy. 

It is obvious that this trend cannot con- 
tinue without a great many people suffering 
real hardship, particularly as they advance 
in years. 


Both as parents and community leaders, 
we must take a realistic look at the impact 
of advanced technology and automation on 
Canadian ‘business and industry in ‘recent 
years. What .was adequate yesterday: in 
the way of education is becoming less and 
less adequate today, as more and more 
basic education is required to understand 
the theories and laws involved in the pro- 
duction and maintenance of the complex 
machines and products we now enjoy. 

Just as our country has advanced, so our 
need for more education has increased, and 
every adult has a responsibility to acquaint 
himself with the facts and bring them to 
the attention of the youth of Canada. 


Claude Jodoin, 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


Labour Day in many respects marks 
the start of a new year. The holiday season 
ends and many organizations and activities 
return to a more active period. As we enter 
this period the Canadian labour movement 
faces many challenges. One of the greatest 
of these—and one which we share with 
all Canadian citizens—is the challenge of 
unemployment. 

With the arrival of fall all too many 
Canadians know that they face months of 
uncertainty; months in which they will 
wonder, almost from day to day, whether 


or not they will have a job. Winter unem-’ 


ployment has become./an established but 
unwarranted ‘part of the Canadian economic 


picture. But more recently we have been . 


experiencing conditions in .which. the toll. 
of unemployment spreads into the warmer 
months, and for a great many people is a 
year-round threat. 

The challenge we now face with: regard 
to unemployment is indeed a serious one, 
and one which is in many respects different 
to that of other periods. Most of us can 
recall the days in which the country’s whole 
economy slowed down and thousands of 
men and women waited in line for jobs. 
Today the economy of our country con- 
tinues to operate at a high level, production 
is well up; and yet, at the same time, we 
have hundreds of thousands of men and 
women deprived of the right to work. 

It has been estimated that the waste from 
unemployment has reached the neighbour- 
hood of $3,000,000,000. We are a rich 
country but we cannot afford waste of this 
magnitude. And beyond the dollars and 
cents loss is the far greater toll which 
unemployment takes in human suffering. 

This holiday is observed to honour the 
men and women who labour for a living. 
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I would suggest that Labour Day 1960 is 
a day on which we should dedicate ourselves 
to giving every Canadian the opportunity 
to labour for a living. : 

We are justifiably proud of the standard 
of living which we, as Canadians, enjoy; 
yet across our.country there are vast unmet 
needs. How many. communities. have ade- 
quate schools.and hospitals? Where is the 
community with a completed program of 
parks and roads and other services? Where 
are people assured of reasonable housing 
at prices they can afford to pay? We still 
have much to do. 

And at the same time we are rapidly 
developing means of increasing our produc- 
tion and turning out more ‘goods and.services 
with less labour. These technical develop- 
ments can surely provide a brighter future 
for all Canadians if they are introduced 
and used with the common good in mind. 

' These, then, are times of, both challenge 
and opportunity which call for thought and 
effort on the part of all sections of the 
community. As a labour movement we stand 
ready to do our part and to co-operate 
with other groups. A year ago we made 


‘reference to the intensive attacks being 


made from some quarters on the organized 
labour movement. It may be that these 
attacks have now reached their peak but 
there. is new evidence of a desire on the 
part of some employers to adopt a “let’s 
push-Labour-around” attitude. If they do 
follow such a course it will indeed be un- 
fortunate. Such a negative policy will make 
no contribution to a better Canada; but 
will rather interfere with the type of co- 
operation which is essential to the future. 
This may be an appropriate time to make 
the position of the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress clear. We are prepared and will be 


happy to co-operate with all other groups 
in meeting the challenges which we, as 
Canadians, face in common. If, ‘on the 
other hand, there are to be efforts to under- 
cut the standards established democratically 
in collective agreements, then the respon- 
sibility for the conflict which will inevitably 
follow will rest on those who initiated it. 

These are times in which our concern 
must inevitably go beyond our own national 
borders. When the Canadian Labour Con- 
gress held its biennial convention in Mont- 
real a few months ago, we were hopeful of 
the approach of a better international 
climate. Those hopes were quickly shattered 
by the total failure of the Paris Summit 
Conference, later supplemented by the 
Soviet’s withdrawal from the 10-member 
disarmament conference in Geneva. 

We are still hopeful that fruitful nego- 
tiations may be resumed. The world, in 
today’s circumstances, cannot tolerate a 
situation ‘in which there is no_ serious 
attempt to begin solving these admittedly 


difficult problems of disarmament leading 


to a lasting world peace. We, as an organi- 
zation representing such a large section of 
the Canadian people, are keenly aware of 
the vital importance of these matters and 
are anxious to make whatever contribution 
we can toward a betterment of international 
conditions. In particular we seek positive 
and constructive action toward universal 
controlled disarmament. 

It is regrettable that, on an occasion such 
as this, one should find it necessary to 
devote so much attention to matters of 
this nature; but they are problems that will 
not disappear simply by being ignored. 

As a Canadian organization we retain 
strong optimism in the future of our coun- 
try. We have faced and overcome problems 
before and we can do the same in the 
future. The Canadian labour movement has 
made a great contribution to the building 
of our nation and we look forward to 
making further contributions in the year 
and years ahead. 


Roger Mathieu, 
General President, Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour 


( Translation ) 


This year, Labour Day falls in the midst 
of an atmosphere of general: and legitimate 
concern. 

On the international scene, ii hope and 
optimism that buoyed the world last fall 
have faded in the face of the tactics of the 
cold’ war. 

In our country, even before care has been 
taken to remedy the ever-acute and distress- 
ing unemployment situation, the threat of a 
worsening of the present recession darkens 
an already dim economic picture. 

Faced with these two perils, it is impor- 
tant for the working population to assert 
both great calmness and all the vigilance 
of which it is capable. Panic would 
aggravate our troubles but negligence would 
be still worse. It is important that the 
active members of the labour movement as 
well as all citizens keep well posted on the 
situation and then get determinedly into 
action. 

If it is normal for Christians to accept 
resignedly the inevitable trials, it is also 
their imperative duty to contribute to the 
improvement of all critical conditions that 
can be remedied. 

Unemployment will continue to inflict 
misery on an increasing number of Cana- 


dian homes until the entire working class, 
particularly the unions, decide to declare 
open war on this calamity and on those in 
authority who persistently refuse to interfere 
or to take effective measures to combat this 
scourge. 

Either the authorities are in good faith 
and are competent to assume the responsi- 
bilities they have sought—and they must 
prove it without any more delay—or the 
people have no right to delay any longer and 
must immediately undertake to show that 
they mean business and are determined to 
solve this problem once and for all by 
taking the necessary steps. For its: part, the 
CCCL does not intend to back away from 
what it considers to be its duty. 

Finally, it is important that all Canadians 
cease burying their heads in the sand. To 
solve the serious problems of the moment, 
the world and Canada need each and every 
one of us. Let us all answer the call and do 
our part while there is’ still time. 

On the eve of this new labour year, I bring 
to the entire working population the best 
wishes of the CCCL for fruitful action, 
for the year of more stable peace and 
prosperity, and for human relations more 
enlightened through justice and charity. 
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A. A. Hutchinson, 


Chairman, National Legislative Committee, 


International Railway Brotherhoods 


On this day which is peculiarly Labour’s 
own day our thoughts go back to those 
pioneers who established labour unions by 
their tremendous struggles, often at great 
personal sacrifice. We, who are enjoying the 
benefits of their heroic work, should not 
neglect to pay honour to them, who made 
this day possible. 

I believe it can be said, without fear of 
contradiction, that no institution in the free 
world has done more to improve the lot 
of the people in general than has union 
labour. It has not only benefited those who 
are members of labour unions but has 
raised the living standards of all those who 
work, whether they belong to unions or not. 

Railway labour is passing through a very 
trying period, in which technological im- 
provements and automation are contriving 
to reduce the number of employees required 
to perform the work on our railways. 

As far as transportation of passengers 
is concerned, changes in methods of trans- 
portation have contributed even more to 
reduced services and consequent reduction 
in employment. The principal factor is the 
private automobile, which, it is estimated, 
now accounts for about 85 per cent of 
passenger miles travelled, and sometimes 
even more than that large percentage. 

The reduction in travel by rail has re- 
duced revenues to a point where the rail- 
ways claim that passenger travel is being 
subsidized by freight service, and efforts 
are being made, all too frequently success- 
ful, to reduce passenger services, sometimes 
to the detriment of communities and the 
travelling public and always to the detri- 
ment of employees who man the services. 

The result is unemployment for many 
railway men. In other cases, where actual 
unemployment does not result, they are 
being forced to move their households to 
new locations in order to maintain their 
right to work. Resultant expense of moving 


and loss, through having to sell homes at 
less than real value, are causing hardship, 
and up to this time no compensation for 
such expense and loss has been forthcoming. 


Unemployment remains one of the great 
Canadian problems. We speak of the great 
resources of Canada and we are making 
increasing use of our natural resources; but 
we are neglecting to make’ full use of the 
greatest resources we have, the people who 
are ready and willing to perform produc- 
tive work. Our labour force is being aug- 
mented each year from various sources but 
particularly from the fine young people of 
Canada who are reaching the age at which 
they enter the labour field. The problem is 
one that calls for concerted action by 
government, employers and labour and 
must be met if we are to have prosperity. 
There are a great many improvements re- 
quired throughout Canada, some of which 
should be undertaken by governments and 
others by private industry. 

I know that we have the necessary man- 
power to make these improvements and I 
feel sure that if government, management 
and labour collaborate ways can be found 
to utilize the manpower that is not now 
being used, thus benefiting the country as 
a whole and providing the dignity of labour 
to those who are ready willing and able 
to work. Canada is a comparatively wealthy 
country and surely we can afford to provide 
work for all those who wish to have it. 

On this Labour Day we look forward 
to the time when the problem of unemploy- 
ment will have been banished through the 
combined efforts of all those interested in 
the problem. On behalf of the National 
Legislative Committee, International Rail- 
way Brotherhoods, I wish to extend greet- 
ings and sincere best wishes for the solu- 
tion of all labour’s problems to all friends 
of labour everywhere. 


‘ 


‘... The increasing trend to automa- 
tion is throwing thousands of skilled workers 
out of work. One of our very real problems 
results from the displacement of workers in 
their late forties and fifties who, despite a 
variety of skills, find age a very real handi- 
cap to re-employment. 
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“These problems can be met only by 
three-way action by government, manage- 
ment and labour. It is our responsibility to 
see that such action is initiated.” 


—Labour Day Message, 
Larry Sefton, Director, 
United Steelworkers of America 


Women’s Bureau 


Women in Retail Stores 


British report stresses the need of improved staff training programs fo raise 
the occupational status of retail selling. Knowledge of staff relationships 
cited as key fo sound personnel policy. An insight into some social factors 


Concern for the high rate of staff turn- 
over and the difficulties experienced by 
retail stores in recruiting qualified staff 
recently led the Retail Distributors Associa- 
tion of Great Britain to sponsor a study 
of women in the retail trade. The report 
of the study’, based on an analysis of 
interviews with 341 saleswomen in four 
department stores, gives an insight into the 
social and psychological factors that affect 
personal relations in retail selling. 

Staff training and development—The 
study brought to light an urgent need to 
raise the status of the occupation and 
helped to clarify the relationship between 
status and adequate training. Existing train- 
ing courses tended to put too much emphasis 
on systems and routines and failed to equip 
staff to meet the stresses and strains asso- 
ciated with the job of selling. “If training 
schemes aimed at developing the less tan- 
gible skills required..., the effect might 
well be to raise the status of selling; selling 
assistants might be made more aware that 
the service they had to offer was a really 
worthwhile one”. 

Although recruitment of buyers and quali- 
fied supervisors of sales staff was one of 
the most difficult problems facing manage- 
ment, little had been done to encourage 
the development of supervisory ability 
among the staff already employed. Most of 
the saleswomen themselves were not par- 
ticularly interested in advancement. The 
report recommends: “A sound management 
developing program... might help not only 
to overcome the difficulties experienced in 
the selection and recruitment of suitable 
supervisory staff but also to formulate a 
more clearly defined career pattern for those 
employed”. 

Working environment—The contrast be- 
tween the glamorous facade of the store 
and the drabness of some of the facilities 
provided for the staff aroused their resent- 
ment. In general, department stores appeared 
to pay less attention than factories to phy- 
sical conditions such as ventilation, heating, 
lighting and sanitation. “There seems to be 
insufficient appreciation of the fact that 
good working conditions have a direct long- 
term effect on physical health and affect 
mental attitudes. They also promote good 
staff relationships, for they are regarded 


as symbolizing the attitude of management 
to staff*. 

Personal relationships—The attitudes of 
customers were found to complicate relation- 
ships in stores and stresses arose from the 
fact that staff were working within a frame- 
work in which the ‘customer is always right’. 

It was noted that in choosing selling 
jobs women often were seeking status and 
companionship. When neither materialized, 
frustration resulted. Also, it was found that 
women with no special training regarded 
selling as the best employment available 
to them—“higher class”, for example, than 
factory work. The saleswomen were there- 
fore resentful of the low esteem in which 
their jobs seemed to be held. 

Relationships with colleagues were affected 
by the fact that work in some departments 
had a higher prestige than work in others. 
These status problems also made it diffi- 
cult for saleswomen to form friendships in 
the course of their work. Their loneliness 
was reflected in their fatigue, high in 
comparison with that found in other occu- 
pations. 


Wages—The report lists two factors as 
being essential to a satisfactory pay policy 
in any organization. The general level of 
pay must be in line with that for com- 
parable work in other establishments and 
the differences among earnings inside the 
organization must be based on a just evalua- 
tion of work done. 


Most saleswomen interviewed were resent- 
ful because their level of pay, being lower 
than that of factory workers, did not 
adequately confirm their sense of social 
superiority. The commission system of pay- 
ment and merit rating schemes, while ad- 
mittedly providing an incentive to work 
harder, were generally disliked because they 
increased tension between individuals and 
between departments. 


A personnel policy, sound as it may be in 
itself, the report concludes, “is dependent for 
its successful implementation on personal 
behaviour. Thus it is important that any 
policy devised should be based on an under- 
standing of how people think and feel in 
their relationship with each other; the staff 
administration requires a detailed knowledge 
of the social organization of the store”5. 


1. The Saleswoman by Joan Woodward, published by Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons, Limited, London, 1960; 


8. See p. 19; ® See p. 27; 4 See p. 4; 5 See p. 79. 
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From the Labour Gazette, August 1910 


50 Years Ago This Month 


About 4,250 conductors, brakemen, baggagemen and yardmen strike Grand Trunk 
Railway after company rejects demand for same rates of pay and working rules as 
those prevailing on main railway systems in Eastern U.S. and Eastern Canada 


A demand for the same rates of pay and 
rules of employment as those prevailing 
on the main railway systems of the Eastern 
United States and Eastern Canada led to a 
strike on the Grand Trunk Railway, which 
began on July 18 and ended on August 2, 
1910. An account of the strike was given 
in the August 1910 issue of the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. 

The employees involved were conductors, 
brakemen, baggagemen, and yardmen; about 
4,250 were affected in Eastern Canada and 
the Eastern United States. The strike was 
described by the chief spokesman for the 
unions as “the largest strike in train and 
yard service that these organizations have 
ever been called upon to participate in.” 

C. M. Hays, President of the GTR, in 
a letter addressed to the employees’ repre- 
sentatives shortly before the strike began, 
contended that the company could not at 
that time pay the same rates as the more 
prosperous railways of the Eastern United 
States. But he offered an increase that he 
said was equivalent to that recommended 
by the majority report of the conciliation 
board established to deal with the dispute. 
The majority report, which had been signed 
by the chairman and the employees’ repre- 
sentative, had been rejected by the em- 
ployees. 

He said further that the company would 
pay the same wages as the CPR as soon 
as the GTR had finished construction of 
the line that was to connect it with the 
Grand Trunk Pacific in “the North-West.” 
This connection, which he said should be 
completed within two years, would enable 
the company to participate in the higher 
traffic rates in effect in the North-West. 

Some time before the strike began both 
parties had expressed willingness to submit 
the dispute to arbirtation. Both, however, 
could not agree on the kind of board they 
were willing to submit the dispute to. 

James Murdock, representing the unions’ 
Committee Grand Trunk and Central Ver- 
mont, said in a letter to the Minister of 
Labour that the employees were willing 
to accept arbitration provided that a “mut- 
ually satisfactory” board could be secured. 
He expressly stated, however, that “‘mutually 
satisfactory’, from our point of view, would 
mean the arbitration offered by us_pre- 
viously.” The arbitration offered previously 
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was arbitration by the identical two-man 
board that had disposed of, in the words of 
the spokesmen for the employees, “identi- 
cally the same questions” in connection with 
some 14 railways in the United States. 

President Hays of the Grand Trunk, on 
the other hand, proposed submission to a 
board “composed of experienced railway 
men,” whose decision both parties must 
agree to abide by. 


On July 20, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie 
King, Minister of Labour, wrote to both 
parties trying to get them to agree to 
accept arbitration. The telegrams he received 
in reply were unsatisfactory. Further cor- 
respondence brought no result, and on July 
24 the dispute seemed to be completely 
deadlocked. Yet on the evening of August 
2 it was announced that, in the words of the 
LaBour GAZETTE, “through Government 
intervention terms of settlement had been 
agreed upon.” 

The settlement was evidently brought 
about by the diplomacy of the Minister of 
Labour, who, at the request of the em- 
ployees’ representatives, went to Montreal 
on July 28; and of Sir Frederick Borden, 
Minister of Militia and Defence, who joined 
him there. 


The two Ministers continued to keep the 
negotiations going until a settlement was 
reached, though the means by which they 
succeeded in their purpose were not 
divulged in the LABOUR GAZETTE’s report. 


The main points in the agreement 
reached, which was dated July 31, were 
that the company undertook to “put into 
effect from May 1, 1910, the rates named 
in schedule of rates dated July 18, 1910...” 
and that it also promised that on January 
1, 1912, it would put into force in train 
and yard service the rates of pay and rules 
at that time in effect on the CPR’s lines 
east of Fort William. 


Referring to the terms of settlement, the 
LABOUR GAZETTE said that they appeared 
to constitute “a virtual acceptance by both 
parties...of the award of the board of 
conciliation and investigation,” except that 
the standardization of rules and the exten- 
sion of the mileage basis of pay instead of 
pay by the money was deferred until 
January 1, 1912, instead of becoming effec- 
tive immediately. 


INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 


Adth Aeration Labour Conference 


Convention and Recommendation on protection of workers against radiation, and 
Recommendation of consulfation and co-operation between public authorities and 
employers’ and workers’ organizations are adopted. Three new members admitted 


The 44th International Labour Confer- 
ence, in session at Geneva from June 1 to 
23, accomplished the following: 

—Adopted a Convention, a Recommenda- 
tion and a Resolution on the protection of 
workers against ionizing radiations. 

—Adopted a Recommendation on con- 
sultation and co-operation between public 
authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations at the industrial and national 
levels. 

—Took preliminary action toward the 
adoption of international instruments on 
reduction of hours of work and workers’ 
housing. 

—Admitted three new member states, 
Cameroun, Federation of Mali and Republic 
of Togo, ‘increasing membership of the 
International Labour. Organization to 83 
nations. 

—Held a general discussion and adopted 
a Resolution on the contribution of the 
ILO to the raising of incomes and living 
conditions in rural communities, with par- 
ticular reference to countries in process of 
development. 

Adopted Resolutions on the role of the 
ILO in the expansion of economic aid to 
developing countries, on measures to pro- 
tect the living and working conditions of 
young workers, and concerning discrimina- 
tion. 

—Adopted an International Labour Or- 
ganization budget of $9,857,110 (United 
States dollars) for 1961. Canada’s share 
will be 3.5 per cent, or $344,999 gross. 

.~—Held a general debate on the Director- 
General’s Annual Report, on “Youth And 
Work.” 

Some 900 delegates, advisers and observ- 
ers from 78 member countries and 17 
territories attended the Conference, includ- 
ing 33 Ministers from countries in every 
region of the world. Observer delegations 
were present from the United Nations, 
specialized agencies and other official organ- 
izations. 
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Dr. Luis Alvarado, Peru’s Minister of 
Labour and Indigenous Affairs, was elected 
Conference President; Stoyan Tonchev, Goy- 
ernment Delegate of Bulgaria, Massoud 
Ghayour, Iran’s Employer Delegate, and 
Syndulpho de Azevedo Pequeno, Brazil’s 
Worker Delegate, were elected Vice-Presi- 
dents. 

Canada’s Worker, Employer and Govern- 
ment Delegates spoke in the debate on the 
Report of the Director-General. 


Protection’ against lonizing :Radiations 


By a vote of 253 to 1, with two absten- 
tions, the Conference adopted a Convention 
concerning the protection of workers against 
the effects of ionizing radiations (full text 
on. page 806). The Canadian delegation 
voted in favour of the Convention. 

The Convention provides for measures 
for the effective protection of the health and 
safety of workers against ionizing radia- 
tions, with the condition that every effort 
be made to restrict the exposure of workers 
to ionizing radiations, and to avoid un- 
necessary exposures. 

The Convention provides for the estab- 
lishment of maximum permissible doses, and 
of maximum permissible amounts of radio- 
active substances that can be taken into 
the body; these are to be kept under con- 
stant review in the light of current knowl- 
edge. Appropriate radiation levels are to 
be fixed for workers over 18 years of age, 
and for those under the age of 18, but the 
Convention provides that no worker under 
the age of 16 shall be engaged in work 
involving ionizing radiations. Levels are 
also to be fixed for workers who are not 
directly engaged in radiation work, but who 
remain or pass where they may be exposed 
to ionizing radiations or radioactive sub- 
stances. 

The Convention also provides for the use 
of appropriate warnings to indicate the 
presence of radiation hazards, and for the 
instruction of workers in precautionary 
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" —G. ; G. Vuarchez, Geneva 


Government Delegation (above)—Seated: C. Rhodes Smith, Q.C., substitute delegate; 
George V. Haythorne, head of delegation; Paul Goulet, delegate. Standing: A. E. 
Gotlieb, John Mainwaring, Dr. E. A. Watkinson, R. P. Opie, H. T. Pammett, advisers; 
Donat Quimper, representing Quebec; Dr. M. E. Andal, adviser; and Henri Vachon, 
representing Quebec. Max Wershof, Q.C., substitute delegate, is not in picture. 
Employer Delegation (below)—Seated: T. H. Robinson, delegate; Raymond Brunet, 
adviser. Standing: J. A. Hobbs, J. P. Després, H. Shoobridge, and A. D’Amato, advisers. 


—Grant Collingwood, Toronto 


Worker Delegation—(from left) Kalmen Kaplansky, Larry Sheffe and Roger Mathieu, 
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advisers; Stanley Knowles, delegate; and H. F. Taft and H. A. Stockdale, advisers. 


measures against such radiations. Monitor- 
ing of workers and places of work to 
measure the exposure of workers are pro- 
vided for, together with a system of medical 
examinations to protect the health of 
workers. 

By a vote of 257 to 0, with no absten- 
tions, a Recommendation supplementing 
the Convention on radiations was adopted 
(full text on page 808). It covers in greater 
detail the matters dealt with in the Con- 
vention. 

The Canadian delegation voted in favour. 

The Resolution concerning the protection 
of female workers against ionizing radia- 
tions, considering that the employment of 
women of child-bearing age in radiation 
work presents special problems of a medical 
nature, and considering that scientific know- 
ledge in this field has not yet permitted the 
competent international organizations to 
arrive at sufficiently precise practical con- 
clusions to be embodied in the text of a 
Convention, requests the Governing Body 
to keep these problems under review in the 
light of advancing scientific knowledge, to 
ensure their continued study in collabora- 
tion with other international organizations, 
and to take appropriate action, including the 
consideration of this question as an agenda 
item at a future session of the Conference. 


Consultation and Co-operation 


A Recommendation concerning consul- 
tation and co-operation between public 
authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations at the industrial and national 
levels was adopted by a vote of 217 to 0, 
with 34 abstentions, (full text on page 810). 
The Canadian delegation voted in favour of 
the Recommendation. 


In part, the Recommendation states that 
“measures appropriate to national condi- 
tions should be taken to promote effective 
consultation and co-operation at the indus- 
trial and national levels between public 
authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, as well as between these 
organizations, on matters of mutual con- 
cern.” 


Such measures should be applied without 
discrimination of any kind against these 
organizations or among them on grounds 
such as the race, sex, religion, political 
opinion or national extraction of their 
members. 

Such consultation and co-operation should 
not derogate from freedom of association 
or from the rights of employers’ and work- 
ers’ organizations, including their right of 
collective bargaining. 

Consultation and co-operation should 
have the general objectives of promoting 
mutual understanding and good relations 
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between public authorities and employers’ 
and workers’ organizations, as well as 
between these organizations, with a view 
to developing the economy as a whole, or 
in its individual branches, improving con- 
ditions of work and raising standards of 
living. 

Consultation and co-operation should 
aim, in particular, at joint consideration by 
employers’ and workers’ organizations of 
matters of mutual concern with a view to 
arriving, to the fullest possible extent, at 
agreed solutions. It should also ensure that 
public authorities seek the views, advice and 
assistance of employers’ and workers’ organ- 
izations on such matters as the preparation 
and implementation of laws and regulations 
affecting their interests; the establishment 
and functioning of national bodies such as 
those responsible for organization of em- 
ployment, vocational training and retraining, 
Jabour protection, industrial health and 
safety, productivity, social security and 
welfare; and the elaboration and implemen- 
tation of plans of economic and social 
development. 

Since its inception and first session in 
1919, the Conference has adopted 115 Con- 
ventions and 114 Recommendations. 


Reduction of Hours of Work 


The Conference approved by 123 votes 
to 43, with 28 abstentions, the conclusions 
of the technical committee charged with 
studying the question of the reduction of 
the hours of work. 

These conclusions stated that “the exist- 
ing international instrument concerning 
hours of work should be completed by a 
new instrument concerning the reduction of 
hours of work.” 

The Committee believed that the instru- 
ment should be in the form of a Recom- 
mendation, which should have as its object, 
on the one hand, to indicate the standard 
of the 40-hour week as a social standard, 
to be reached by stages if necessary, and, 
on the other hand, to set a maximum limit 
to normal hours of work. 

It should further aim to indicate prac- 
tical measures for the progressive reduction 
of hours of work, taking into account the 
differing economic and social conditions in 
the different countries as well as the variety 
of national practices for the régulation of 
hours and other conditions of work. It 
should also outline in broad terms methods 
by which the practical measures previously 
referred to might be applied. 

The Conference adopted a resolution to 
place the question of reduction of hours of 
work on the agenda of the next session for 
second discussion, with a view to adoption 
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of a Recommendation. The resolution was 
adopted by 124 votes to 41, with 28 absten- 
tions. 


Workers’ Housing 


The committee on workers’ housing 
adopted a set of conclusions with a view 
to the adoption, at the next session of the 
Conference in 1961, of a Recommendation. 

The committee’s report deals with the 
form of the instrument to be placed before 
the Conference for adoption. The instrument 
would apply to the housing of manual and 
non-manual workers, including those who 
are self-employed, and of aged, retired or 
physically handicapped persons. 

The report outlines, as objectives of 
national housing policy, the promotion of 
construction of housing and related facili- 
ties with the aim that such housing should 
not cost the worker more than a reasonable 
proportion of his income, whether in the 
form of rent or in periodical payments 
toward purchase. Since large-scale produc- 
tion of permanent housing may compete 
directly with over-all programs for economic 
growth and development, housing should 
be co-ordinated with general and social 
economic policy, so that workers’ housing 
may be given a degree of priority that takes 
into account the need for it and the require- 
ments of balanced economic development, 
the report. stated. 

Competent national authorities should 
set up a central body with which should be 
associated all public authorities having 
some responsibility relating to housing. Such 
a body should be responsible for studying 
and assessing the needs for housing and 
related facilities, and for formulating hous- 
ing programs, including slum _ clearance. 
Representatives of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations would be associated in the 
work of this central body. The report also 
points out the responsibility of public 
authorities to co-ordinate resources com- 
mitted to housing, and to include in econ- 
omic development programs measures to 
provide in the long run the skilled man- 
power, materials, equipment and finance 
required for housebuilding. 

The report also touches upon the neces- 
sity for adequate scope for private, public 
and co-operative enterprise in housebuild- 
ing, and for public authorities to assume, 
to the required extent, responsibility for 
providing directly, or stimulating, the pro- 
vision of workers’ housing, especially rental 


‘housing. The report notes that it is to be 


recognized that it is not generally desirable 
for employers to provide housing for their 
workers directly, and that employers be 
encouraged to recognize the importance to 


Dispute over Seating of Communist Delegates 


The Appeals Board of the Conference 
decided to seat employer delegates from 
the U.S.S.R., Rumania, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, Hungary, Byelorussia, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and Ukraine as voting members 
of conference technical committees. 

A similar decision was taken at the 43rd 
Session of the Conference in 1959, when 
the Appeals Board acted for the first time 
(L. G., Aug. 1959, p. 819). 

The Appeals Board noted in its report to 
the Conference that it is not called upon to 
define the meaning of the term ‘‘employer” 
nor to pronounce upon the validity of 
credentials. By direction of the Conference 
its function is limited to considering appeals 
relating to participation in committees and 
to dealing with individual cases referred to 
it without prejudice to any other issue. 

The principle which the Board is called 
upon to apply by the decision taken by the 
Conference is that of equality of treatment 
for all members of the Conference in 
respect of full particiption in the work of 
the committees of the Conference. 

The Chairman of the Appeals Board is 
Emil F. Sandstrom, former justice of the 
Supreme Court of Sweden. Members are 
Sir Hector Hetherington, Vice-Chancellor 
and Principal of the University of Glasgow, 
and K. Vellodi, Indian Ambassador to 
Switzerland. 

Later, the Conference took no decision 
regarding the credentials of the Government 
and Employer Delegates of Hungary. 

Objections to the credentials of the 
Government Delegates had been filed with 
the Conference’s credentials committee in 
a letter signed by 31 employer delegates. The 
objection to the credentials of the Hun- 
garian Employer Delegate was signed by 42 
employer delegates. 

The Conference, at the same _ time, 
adopted, by a vote of 159 to 80, with 15 


them of the provision of housing for their 
workers on an equitable basis by private 
or public agencies not connected with the 
employers. Safeguards for the independence 
and rights of workers in cases where hous- 
ing is provided by employers are also dealt 
with. 

On the question of financing, the report 
deals with the importance of equitable 
loan facilities for workers wishing to pur- 
chase homes, and outlines measures—such 
as mortgage insurance plans—that public 
authorities may take to improve and safe- 
guard the position of the worker who is a 
home buyer. 


Resolutions 


The Conference adopted four Resolutions. 
The Resolution concerning the role of 
the International Labour Organization in 
connection with measures for an expansion 
of economic aid to developing countries 
requests the Governing Body to consider 


abstentions, an amendment to the creden- 
tials committee’s report ‘“deploring the 
refusal of the Hungarian Government to 
comply with the request of the Governing 
Body to allow certain allegations of the 
infringement of trade union rights in 
Hungary to be referred to the Fact-Finding 
and Conciliation Commission.” 

The amendment, submitted by the 
Government of the Philippines, also ex- 
pressed “the earnest hope that the Hungarian 
Government will yet comply with the request 
addressed to it by the Governing Body... 
and that fundamental human rights, includ- 
ing freedom of association, will be secured 
to the Hungarian people.” 

The majority report of the credentials 
committee noted that the General Assembly 
of the United Nations had decided to take 
no decision regarding the credentials sub- 
mitted on behalf of the representatives of 
Hungary. The majority of the committee 
recommended that the Conference should 
take no decision regarding the credentials 
of the Hungarian Government and Employer 
Delegates in order not to prejudge the con- 
clusion to which the General Assembly of 
the United Nations may come as a result 
of its examination of the problem. 

Three days later, an estimated 50 delegates 
and observers from 55 Commonwealth, 
African and Asian countries walked out 
of the Conference when the South African 
Government Delegate, J. Hannah, 
Minister of Labour, arose to deliver his 
address. Similar action was taken at a 
previous sitting by a group of Afro-Asians 
when the South African Worker Delegate, 
Louis Petersen, began his address to the 
Conference. 

Canada’s worker delegation was among 
the group that left when Mr. Hannah arose 
to speak. 


action to draw attention to measures of 
social and labour policy required in con- 
nection with economic developments, and to 
keep under constant review, and to prepare, 
plans for extending the ILO’s technical 
assistance and related programs. 

The Governing Body was requested in 
the second Resolution to request the Direc- 
tor-General to continue to ensure that close 
attention is paid to the need for including 
in ILO publications fullest possible infor- 
mation of a factual and objective character 
concerning the main social and economic 
problems and experience gained in dealing 
with these in different member States. 

The third Resolution, concerning dis- 
crimination, invites the Governing Body to 
give early and special attention to the Dis- 
crimination (Employment and Occupation) 
Convention, 1958 (L.G. 1958, p. 874), and 
to consider particularly the advisability of 
setting up special machinery for dealing 
with this matter. 
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The fourth Resolution, concerning mea- 
sures to protect the living and working 
conditions of young workers, requests the 
Governing Body to give early and special 
consideration to the problems of young 
workers, including those in rural areas, and 
calls on the Governing Body to consider 
placing on the agenda of an early Con- 
ference the question of revision of existing 
instruments dealing with the living and 
working conditions of young workers. 


Dr. George V. Haythorne 


Referring to the statements in the Direc- 
tor-General’s report concerning the prob- 
lems of youth, Dr. George V. Haythorne, 
Government Delegate and head of the 
delegation, noted that steady progress is 
being made in most ILO member countries 
towards giving youth a better life, owing in 
part to the ILO influence in introducing 
methods that protect youth from over- 
exertion at work before they are physically 
mature. 

“Notwithstanding these beneficial mea- 
sures, it must be recognized that the over- 
riding factors affecting youth during their 
formative years are the economic conditions 
of the families into which they are born... 
With the attacks being waged on poverty 
and want both within and among our own 
countries, the prospects for youth in urban 
centres are improving, though much still 
remains to be done...” 

The development is needed of practical 
measures to assist families “under the 
poverty line” to raise their standard of 
living to the point at which they might be 
expected to become more actively interested 
in improving conditions where they are or 
in moving elsewhere, he said. 

“Until ways and means are found of 
getting people to do something about im- 
proving their lot, there are severe limits 
on what can be achieved for them or their 
children through the provision of services in 
the labour, education, health or any other 
field,’ Dr. Haythorne declared. 


Some broader measures in the social 
security field might provide assistance. As 
an example he mentioned the Canadian 
system of family allowances. 


But more than a satisfactory family in- 
come is needed, he said. “A good basic 
education and training are essential as a 
preparation for employment in most occu- 
pations today.” 


Today’s children “must be encouraged to 
remain in school beyond the minimum age 
requirement rather than dropping out before 
they have taken full advantage of the edu- 
cational opportunities open to them. 
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“It is partly to see that youths get the 
right kind of training that the Canadian 
Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
other agencies, has undertaken a broad 
Research Program on the Training of 
Skilled Manpower. The objective is to 
learn more about industries’ changing re- 
quirements and of the types of training 
necessary to meet these needs,” Dr. Hay- 
thorne explained. 

“The research carried out to date has 
brought out more clearly the radical ways 
in which occupations are being affected by 
technological changes: the tendency for 
less dependence on single skilled trades, the 
accompanying need for a higher basic level 
of education, and the importance of help- 
ing youths through guidance, through em- 
ployment service facilities and in other ways 
to bridge the experiences they have in school 
and those they will have in industry. 

“To the extent that similar studies are 
being made elsewhere of changing man- 
power requirements and their effect on 
youth training and youth employment, we 
would be pleased to share the results of the 
inquiries we are making in Canada. The 
ILO might usefully encourage such studies 
and the pooling of information secured 
through them,” he said. 


Stanley Knowles 


The use of atomic power and automation, 
“through democratic planning of national 
economies, through democratic planning on 
a world scale, can bring an end to squalor, 
hunger, ill health, misery and widespread 
frustration,” Stanley Knowles, Canadian 
Worker Delegate, told the Conference. 


It is the wish of Canadian trade unionists, 
he added, that the goal of improved living 
and working conditions be pursued and 
achieved throughout the world, “in the 
establishment of policies designed to dis- 
tribute among those who work the benefits 
of an age whose resources are such that 
we can end poverty everywhere. 


“We seek not only the best possible 
wages, hours and working conditions—we 
seek also the constant widening of educa- 
tional and cultural opportunities. We want 
to see mankind working and living together 
in ways that will develop our best instincts.” 


Speaking on the “desire of all humanity 
for the achieving of peace,” Mr. Knowles 
said that organized labour in Canada had 
urged the Government “to do everything 
within its power to work for universal dis- 
armament and to bring about agreement on 
the stopping of nuclear tests...” 


Mr. Knowles said that Canada had a long 
tradition of concern for human rights, but 


International Institute for Labour Studies 


Ernst Michanek, Chairman of the ILO 
Governing Body, in a speech to the Con- 
ference, described the ILO’s new Inter- 
national Institute for Labour Studies as 
“an Institute where men and women con- 
cerned with social and labour policy could 
come, and, in an atmosphere of objective 
and calm study, seek to widen their under- 
standing of the social forces at play in 
the world today.” The Institute was created 
last March by unanimous vote of the ILO 
Governing Body (L. G., May, p. 463). 

Mr. Michanek explained that the 


Institute “would cater to all persons con- 
cerned with labour policy, whether they 


belonged to trade unions, management, 
government departments, the professions, 
universities or research bodies.” He recalled 
that members of the Governing Body had 
“emphasized their belief that such an 
Institute would prove of particular value 
to developing countries which were launch- 
ing programs of industrialization and were 
therefore going through a phase of rapid 
economic and social change.” 

Those studying at the Institute would be 
chosen because of the responsibilities they 
exercise in matters of labour and social 
policy in their own countries or because of 


that he did not want to convey the im- 
pression that Canada had solved all the 
problems that arise under that heading. 
“But we are vigilant in our defence of equal 
rights for all regardless of sex, creed or 
colour. We know that if any person or any 
minority is discriminated against in any 
way no one is secure. We believe that 
democracy is a little more real in Canada 
than it might otherwise be because of 
labour’s vigilance in this field.” 

Canadian trade unionists believe also, 
he added, “that in our world discrimination 
cannot continue, especially when, like 
apartheid in South Africa, it is an official 
policy fostered by a government.” 

Most of the delegates to the Conference, 
he was sure, were shocked to hear about the 
prevalence of child labour in many parts of 
the world, which was described in the 
Report of the Director-General. 


T. H. Robinson 


One of the needs of youth is an oppor- 
tunity to work, and failure to get it can 
lead to frustration, which underlies much 
of the unrest among young people today, 
T. H. Robinson, Canadian Employer Dele- 
gate, told the Conference. 

“We, all of us—governments, employers, 
and workers—will do well to examine our 
employment policies and practices as they 
relate to young persons. By way of illus- 
tration, Canadian employers and Canadian 
workers could study their labour agreements 
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their special knowledge in these fields. At 
Geneva, they would participate in seminars, 
round-table discussions and other activities 
designed for an exchange of knowledge 
between themselves and other experts and 
leaders from other regions of the world. 

“The idea of the Institute,” Mr. Michanek 
said, “grew out of a need increasingly felt 
and expressed to complement the activities 
of the ILO” in the field of education, Exist- 
ing educational activities of the ILO, 
especially in the field of workers’ education, 
helped to show the need for providing 
opportunities for the dispassionate study of 
labour questions. 

Those who come to the Institute, Mr. 
Michanek said, “would not come to defend 
a_case, to argue a thesis or uphold a point 
of view. They would be free from pressures 

The education provided would not be 
geared to any particular doctrine or theory.” 

The Institute will be financed from an 
endowment fund. The first contribution to 
this fund came from the Government of 
the Federal Republic of Germany, which 
during the Conference made a grant of 
3.15 million -M ($750,000). The Govern- 
ment of Switzerland has stated that it has 
decided in principle to make a contribution, 


to see if they have included therein pro- 
visions which may have been appropriate 
when adopted but are no longer suitable in 
today’s conditions,” he said. 

He warned that young persons should not 
get the idea that it is socially desirable to 
avoid work. “Yet it appears that the dis- 
cussions relating to the reduction of hours 
of work are carried on in terms that would 
suggest that work is an activity to be 
avoided.” 

A reduction in the hours of work should 
be a means towards an end: leisure time to 
devote to personally satisfying pursuits. This 
objective can be accomplished only if the 
reduction in hours is accompanied by the 
maintenance or improvement of living stand- 
ards, he declared. 

The reduction of hours of work depends 
on the improvement of productivity, he 
asserted. Vigorous national leadership 
helped by technical assistance is doing much 
to improve productivity, but there is a risk 
that “a socially desirable goal defined in 
terms of the reduction of hours of work to 
a specified maximum per week may be im- 
practicable to apply, now or in the near 
future in a number of countries. Indeed, 
such definitions can even be harmful by 
inducing their adoption before the necessary 
improvement in productivity has taken 
place.” 

Comparatively little study has been made 
of the effects on productivity, in different 
regions and different industries, of reducing 
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the hours of work. “Until we have more 
acceptable information on this subject, I 
suggest that the establishment of uniform 
standards for hours of work in all areas, 
in all industries, and for all people is a 
rather hazardous undertaking.” This is one 
field for research by the ILO, he said. 
Another field of research that has not 
been developed as it could is the sociology 
of labour, the human relations aspects of 
labour problems. Mr. Robinson suggested 
more study of this subject “in order that 
we may provide more acceptable and effec- 
tive leadership and become more aware of, 
and therefore more capable of dealing 
fairly with, problems that arise when peo- 
ple work together on joint economic tasks.” 


Director-General’s Reply 


The Director-General, in his reply to the 
discussion on his Report, said the youth of 
the world must be imbued with a sense of 
service to society and humanity in order 
to fulfil their best promise. 

The central fact and challenge of modern 
times is, he said, “the struggle of the peo- 
ples of Africa, Asia, the Middle East and 
Latin America to create new societies in 
which they may live in personal freedom, 
in dignity and peace. 

“The problems of youth,” Mr. Morse 
said, “...are the problems of society as 
a whole, seen under their most critical 
aspect.” The International Labour Organi- 
zation, he believes, will be able to play 
its full part, along with other international 
agencies, in a comprehensive international 
effort on behalf of youth. 

The Director-General pointed out that the 
needs of youth differed according to the 
wealth of the society in which they lived. 


In the more advanced countries, the need 
was for broad education supplemented by 
technical training to keep the individual’s 
skill abreast of technological developments. 
But in the less-developed regions, the first 
and imperative need was to create more 
jobs. 

Mr. Morse reminded the Conference that 
the International Labour Organization has 
set up a panel of consultants on the prob- 
lems of young workers, and that next year’s 
Conference will consider policy and action 
on employment questions. 

A major preoccupation of the ILO’s tech- 
nical assistance work was the training and 
preparation of youth through vocational 
training, apprenticeship, training of tech- 
nicians and supervisory staff, and manage- 
ment development, he said. 


Canadian Participation 


Canadians served on conference commit- 
tees as follows: T. H. Robinson, Jean-Pierre 
Després, Arnold D’Amato, and Kalmen 
Kaplansky, on the resolutions committee; 
T. H. Robinson, Arnold D’Amato, James A. 
Hobbs, and H. A. Stockdale, on the com- 
mittee on radiation; T. H. Robinson, Jean- 
Pierre Després, H. Shoobridge, and Stanley 
Knowles, on the committee on consultation 
and co-operation; T. H. Robinson, H. Shoo- 
bridge, Jean-Pierre Després, and Larry 
Sheffe, on the committe on rural problems; 
T. H. Robinson, James A. Hobbs, H. Shoo- 
bridge, and Roger Mathieu, on the com- 
mittee on hours of work; T. H. Robinson, 
Raymond Brunet, James A. Hobbs, and 
H. F. Taft, on the committee on workers’ 
housing; and John Mainwaring (Secretary), 
T. H. Robinson, and Kalmen Kaplansky, 
on the selection committee. 


Text of Convention Concerning Protection of Workers Against lonizing Radiations 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Forty-fourth 
Session on 1 June 1960, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to the protection 
of workers against ionizing radiations, which 
is the fourth item on the agenda of the 
session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of an international Con- 
vention, 

adopts this 22nd day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty the follow- 
ing Convention, which may be cited as the 
Radiation Protection Convention, 1960: 


PART I. GENERAL PROVISIONS 
Article ] 


Each Member of the International Labour 
Organization which ratifies this Convention 
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undertakes to give effect thereto by means of 
laws or regulations, codes of practice or other 
appropriate means. In applying the provisions 
of the Convention the competent authority shall 
consult with representatives of employers and 
workers. 


Article 2 


1. This Convention applies to all activities 
involving exposure of workers to ionizing 
radiations in the course of their work. 

2. This Convention does not apply to radio- 
active substances, whether sealed or unsealed, 
nor to apparatus generating ionizing radiations 
which substances or apparatus, owing to the 
limited doses of ionizing radiatins which can 
be received from them, are exempted from its 
provisions by one of the methods of giving 
effect to the Convention mentioned in Article 1. 


Article 3 


1. In the light of knowledge available at the 
time, all appropriate steps shall be taken to 


ensure effective protection of workers, as 
regards their health and safety, against ionizing 
radiations. 


2. Rules and measures necessary for this 
purpose shall be adopted, and data essential 
for effective protection shall be made available. 


3. With a view to ensuring such effective 
protection— 

(a) measures for the protection of workers 
against ionizing radiations adopted after 
ratification of the Convention by the 
Member concerned shall comply with the 
provisions thereof; 

(b) the Member concerned shall notify, as 
soon as practicable, measures adopted by 
it prior to the ratification of the Conven- 
tion, so as to comply with the provisions 
thereof, and shall promote such modifica- 
tion of other measures existing at the time 
of ratification; 

(c) the Member concerned shall communicate 
to the Director-General of the International 
Labour Office, when ratifying the Conven- 
tion, a statement indicating the manner in 
which and the categories of workers to 
which the provisions of the Convention 
are applied, and shall indicate in its 
reports on the application of the Conven- 
tion any further progress made in the 
matter; 

(d) at the expiration of three years from the 
date on which this Convention first enters 
into force the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office shall submit to 
the Conference a special report concerning 
the application of subparagraph (b) of 
this paragraph and containing such pro- 
posals as it may think appropriate for 
further action in regard to the matter. 


Part II. PRoTECTIVE MEASURES 


Article 4 


The activities referred to in Article 2 shall 
be so arranged and conducted as to afford 
the protection envisaged in this Part of the 
Convention. 


Article 5 


Every effort shall be made to restrict the 
exposure of workers to ionizing radiations to 
the lowest practicable level, and any unneces- 
sary exposure shall be avoided by all parties 
concerned. 


Article 6 


1. Maximum permissible doses of ionizing 
radiations which may be received from sources 
external to or internal to the body and 
maximum permissible amounts of radioactive 
substances which can be taken into the body 
shall be fixed in accordance with Part I of 
this Convention for various categories of 
workers. 

2. Such maximum permissible doses and 
amounts shall be kept under constant review 
in the light of current knowledge. 


Article 7 

1. Appropriate levels shall be fixed in accord- 
ance with Article 6 for workers who are directly 
engaged in radiation work and are— — 
(a) aged 18 and over; 
(b) under the age of 18. 

2. No worker under the age of 16 shall be 
engaged in work involving ionizing radiations. 
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Article 8 


Appropriate levels. shall be fixed in accord- 
ance with Article 6 for workers who are not 
directly engaged in radiation work, but who 
remain or pass where they may be exposed 
to ionizing radiations or radioactive substances. 


Article 9 


1. Appropriate warnings shall be used to indi- 
cate the presence of hazards from ionizing 
radiations. Any information necessary in this 
connection shall be supplied to the workers. 


2. All workers directly engaged in radiation 
work shall be adequately instructed, before 
and during such employment, in the precautions 
to be taken for their protection, as regards 
their health and safety, and the reasons therefor. 


Article 10 


Laws or regulations shall require the notifica- 
tion in a manner prescribed thereby of work 
involving exposure of workers to ionizing radia- 
tions in the course of their work. 


Article 11 


Appropriate monitoring of workers and places 
of work shall be carried out in order to measure 
the exposure of workers to ionizing radiations 
and radioactive substances, with a view to 
ascertaining that the applicable levels are 
respected. 


Article 12 


All workers directly engaged in radiation 
work shall undergo an appropriate medical 
examination prior to or shortly after taking 
up such work and subsequently undergo fur- 
ther medical examinations at appropriate in- 
tervals. 


Article 13 


Circumstances shall be specified, by one of 
the methods of giving effect to the Conven- 
tion mentioned in Article 1, in which, because 
of the nature or degree of the exposure or a 
combination of both, the following action shall 
be taken promptly: 

(a) the worker shall undergo an appropriate 
medical examination; 

(b) the employer shall notify the competent 
authority in accordance with its require- 
ments; 

(c) persons competent in radiation protection 
shall examine the conditions in which the 
worker’s duties are performed; 

(d) the employer shall take any necessary 
remedial action on the basis of the tech- 
nical findings and the medical advice. 


Article 14 


No worker shall be employed or shall con- 
tinue to be employed in work by reason of 
which the worker could be subject to exposure 
to ionizing radiations contrary to qualified 
medical advice. 


Article 15 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention 
undertakes to provide appropriate inspection 
services for the purpose of supervising the 
application of its provisions, or to satisfy itself 
that appropriate inspection is carried out. 
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ParT III. FINAL PROVISIONS 
Article 16 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-General 
of the International Labour Office for registra- 
tion. 

Article 17 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International La- 
bour Organization whose ratifications have been 
registered with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months after 
the date on which its ratification has been 
registered. 


Article 18 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of five years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is regis- 
tered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of five 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of five years and, thereafter, may denounce 
this Convention at the expiration of each 
period of five years under the terms provided 
for in this Article. 


Article 19 


1. The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall notify all Members of the 
International Labour Organization of the regis- 
tration of all ratifications and denunciations 
communicated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the Or- 
ganization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Director- 
General shall draw the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Organization to the date upon which 
the Convention will come into force. 


Article 20 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations for regis- 
tration in accordance with Article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations full particulars 
of all ratifications and acts of denunciation 
registered by him in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 21 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office shall present to the General Con- 
ference a report on the working of this 
Convention and shall examine the desirability 
of placing on the agenda of the Conference 
the question of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 22 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or 
in part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Article 18 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 

(b) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Conven- 
tion shall cease to be open to ratification 
by the Members. 

2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but have 
not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 23 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Protection of Workers Against lonizing Radiations 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
fourth Session on 1 June 1960, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to the protection of 
workers against ionizing radiations, which 
is the fourth item on the agenda of the 
session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation sup- 
plementing the Radiation Protection Con- 
vention, 1960, 

adopts this 22nd day of June of the-year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty the follow- 
ing Recommendation, which may be cited as 


ot Radiation Protection Recommendation, 
960: 
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IT. GENERAL PROVISIONS 


1. This Recommendation should be given 
effect to by means of laws or regulations, codes 
of practice or other appropriate means. In 
applying the provisions of the Recommendation 
the competent authority should consult with 
representatives of employers and workers. 


2. (1) This Recommendation applies to all 


activities involving exposure of workers to 
ionizing radiations in the cource of their 
work. 


(2) This Recommendation does not apply 
to radioactive substances, whether sealed or 
unsealed, nor to apparatus generating ionizing 
radiations which substances or apparatus, 
owing to the limited doses of ionizing radia- 
tions which can be received from them, are 
exempted from its provisions by one of the 
methods of giving effect to the Recommenda- 
tion mentioned in Paragraph 1. 


3. For the purpose of giving effect to para- 
graph 2 of Article 3 of the Radiation Protec- 
tion Convention, 1960, every Member should 
have due regard to the recommendations 
made from time to time by the International 
Commission on Radiological Protection and 
standards adopted by other competent organ- 
izations. 

II. MAXIMUM PERMISSIBLE LEVELS 

4. The levels referred to in Articles 6, 7 
and 8 of the Radiation Protection Conven- 
tion, 1960, should be fixed with due regard to 
the relevant values recommended from time 
to time by the International Commission on 
Radiological Protection. In addition, maximum 
permissible concentrations of radioactive sub- 
stances in such air and water as can be taken 
into the body should be fixed on the basis of 
these levels. 


5. Appropriate measures of collective and 
individual protection should be taken to ensure 
that the maximum permissible levels referred 
to in Articles 6, 7 and 8 of the Radiation 
Protection Convention, 1960, are not exceeded 
and that the maximum permissible concentra- 
tions referred to in Paragraph 4 are not 
exceeded for such air and water as may be 
taken into the body. 


III. CoMPETENT PERSON 
6. The employer should appoint a competent 
person to deal on behalf of the undertaking 
with questions of protection against ionizing 
radiations. 


TV. METHODS OF PROTECTION 

7. (1) In cases where they ensure effective 
protection preference should be given to 
methods of collective protection, both physical 
and operational. 
_ (2) Wherever methods of collective protec- 
tion are inadequate, personal protective equip- 
ment and, as necessary, appropriate protective 
procedures should be used. 


8. (1) All protective devices, appliances and 
apparatus should be so designed or modified as 
to fulfil their intended purpose. 

(2) All appropriate measures should be 
taken to provide for regular examination of 
these devices, appliances and apparatus, in 
order to determine whether they are in good 
condition, are operating satisfactorily, are 
properly sited and provide the required protec- 
tion; in particular they should be examined 
before being put into use and whenever 
changes are made in procedures, equipment or 
shielding. 

(3) Any defects found in these devices, 
appliances and apparatus should be remedied 
at once; if necessary, the equipment to which 
they are fitted should be taken immediately out 
of service and kept out of service until the 
defects have been remedied. 


(4) The competent authority should require 
the inspection in an appropriate manner and 
at regular intervals of major items of protective 
equipment and in particular of monitoring 
equipment. 

9. (1) Unsealed sources should be manipu- 
lated with due regard to their toxicity. 

(2) The methods of manipulation should be 
chosen with a view to minimizing the risk of 
entry of radioactive substances into the body 
and the spread of radioactive contamination. 


10. Plans should be made in advance for 
measures— 

(a) to detect as promptly as possible any 
leakage from, or breakage of, a sealed 
source of radioactive substances which may 
involve a risk of radioactive contamina- 
tion; and 

(b) to take prompt remedial action to prevent 
the further spread of radioactive con- 
tamination and to apply other appropriate 
safety precautions, including decontamina- 
tion procedures, with, as mecessary, the 
immediate collaboration of all authorities 
concerned. 


11. Sources which may involve exposure of 
workers to ionizing radiations, and the areas 
in which such an exposure may occur or where 
workers may be exposed to radioactive con- 
tamination, should be identified, in appropriate 
cases, by means of easily recognizable warnings. 


12. All sources of radioactive substances, 
whether sealed or unsealed, in use or stored 
by an undertaking, should be appropriately 
recorded, 


13. (1) The competent authority should 
require any employer or undertaking using or 
having possession of radioactive substances to 
make reports as prescribed by it on the use of 
these substances. 

(2) The competent authority should prescribe 
the conditions under which such substances 
should be stored when not in use. 


14. No radioactive substance should be 
transferred to another employer or undertaking 
without such notification as may be required 
by the competent authority. 


15. (1) Any person who has reason to believe 
that a radioactive source has been lost, mis- 
laid, stolen or damaged should immediately 
notify the competent person referred to in 
Paragraph 6 above or, if this is not possible, 
another responsible person who should pass 
the information to the competent person as 
soon as possible. 


(2) If the loss, theft or damage is confirmed, 


the competent authority should be notified 
without delay. 


16. In view of the special medical problems 
involved in the employment of women of 
child-bearing age in radiation work every care 
should be taken to ensure that they are not 
exposed to high radiation risks. 


V. MONITORING 


17. (1) Appropriate monitoring of workers 
and places of work should be carried out in 
order to measure the exposure of workers to 
ionizing radiations and radioactive substances, 
with a view to ascertaining that the applicable 
levels are respected. 

(2) In the case of external radiation this 
monitoring should be effected by films, dosem- 
eters or other suitable means. 

(3) In the case of internal radiation, when 
there is reason to believe that the maximum 
permissible levels may be approached or have 
been exceeded, this monitoring should include 
tests— 

(a) for radioactive contamination; 
(b) if practicable, for body burden. 

(4) In addition to measurement of the ex- 
posure of the whole body, the monitoring 
should make it possible to determine the partial 
exposure of that part of the body where the 
greatest harm could be done. 
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18. The competent authority should, where 
appropriate, require tests to be made for the 
purpose of detecting contamination of the 
hands, the body and the clothes of persons 
leaving ‘a workplace. ..- 

19. Persons who carry out monitoring in 
pursuance of the provisions of the Radia- 
tion Protection Convention, 1960, and of this 
Recommendation, should be afforded adequate 
ejuipment and facilities for carrying out this 
work. 


VI. MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


20. All medical examinations referred to 
in the Radiation Protection Convention, 1960, 
should be carried out by a suitably qualified 
physician. 

21. In the cases referred to in Article 13 of 
the Radiation Protection Convention 1960, 
all necessary special medical examinations 
should be carried out. 


22. The medical examinations referred to in 
the preceding Paragraphs should not involve 
the workers in any expense. 


23. Physicians who carry out such medical 
examinations should be afforded adequate 
facilities for ascertaining the conditions of 
work of the workers concerned. 


24. For all workers who undergo such 
medical examinations health records should be 
established and kept in accordance with the 
requirements of the competent authority. 


25. These health records should be in a form 
standardized at the national level. 


26. So far as practicable a complete record 
of all doses received in the course of work 
by every worker specified in Paragraph 24 of 
this Recommendation should be kept so that 
the cumulative dose may be taken into account 
for employment purposes. 


27. If, as the result of such medical advice 
as is envisaged in Article 14 of the Radiation 
Protection Convention, 1960, it is inadvisable 
to subject a worker to further exposure to 
ionizing radiations in that worker’s. normal 
employment, every reasonable effort should be 
made to provide such a worker with suitable 
alternative employment. 


VII. INSPECTION AND. NOTIFICATION 


28. The inspection services referred to in 
Article 15 of the Radiation Protection Con- 
vention, 1960, should include, or have readily 
available, a sufficient number of persons fully 
conversant with radiation hazards and qualified 
to advise on protection against ionizing radia- 
tions, 


29. (1) Representatives of these inspection 
services should be empowered to take steps 
with a view to the remedying of defeats 
observed in installations, apparatus or working 
methods. which they may. have reasonable 
cause to believe constitute a threat to the 
health or safety of the workers by reason of 
ionizing radiations. 
(2) In order to enable representatives of the 
inspection services to take such steps they 
should be empowered, subject to any rights of 
appeal to a judicial or adminstrative authority 
which may be provided by laws or regulations, 
to make or to have made orders requiring— 
(a) such alterations to the installation or 
plant, to be carried out within a specified 
time limit, as may be necessary to secure 
compliance with the provisions relating to 
the health or safety of the workers; 

(b) measures with immediate executory force 
if the danger to the health or safety of the 
workers make this necessary. 


30. (1) Every Member should provide for 
measures to control the distribution and use of 
sources of ionizing radiations. 

(2) These measure should include— 

(a) the notification to the competent authority, 

as prescribed by it, of the delivery of such 

sources; 

(b) before work involving exposure of 
workers to ionizing radiations is under- 
taken for the first time and before sub- 
stantial extensions or alterations to 
apparatus or installations emitting ionizing 
radiations or affording protection against 
them are carried out; the notification to the 
competent authority, as prescribed by it, 
of information concerning the nature of 
the apparatus or installation and of the 
measures provided for protection against 
ionizing radiations. 

31. The employer. should notify the com- 
petent authority, as prescribed by it, of a 
final cessation of work involving exposure of 
workers to ionizing radiations. 


VIII. Co-oOPERATION OF EMPLOYERS AND 
WorKERS 


32. Every effort should be made by both 
the employers and the workers to secure the 


closest co-operation in carrying out tne 
measures for protection against ionizing 
radiations. 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Consultation and Co-operation between Public Authorities 
and Employers’ and Workers’ Organizations at the Industrial and National Level 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International Labour 
Office, and having met in its Forty-fourth 
Session on 1 June 1960, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to consultation 
and co-operation. between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organizations 
at the industrial and national levels, which 
is is fifth item on the agenda of the session, 
an 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of a Recommendation, 
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adopts this 20th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty the following 
Recommendation, which may be cited as the 
Consultation (Industrial and National Levels) 
Recommendation, 1960: 

1. (1) Measures appropriate to national 
conditions should be taken to promote effective 
consultation and co-operation at the industrial 
and national levels between public authorities 
and employers’ and workers’ organizations, as 
well as between these organizations, for. the 
purposes indicated in Paragraphs 4 and 5 
below, and on such other matters of mutual 
concern as the parties may determine. 


(2) Such measures should be applied without 
discrimination of any kind against these 
organizations or amongst them on grounds 
such as the race, sex, religion, political opinion, 
or national extraction of their members. 


2. Such consultation and co-operation should 
not derogate from freedom of association or 
from the rights of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations, including their right of collective 
bargaining. 


3. In acordance with national custom or 
practice, such consultation and co-operation 
should be provided for or facilitated— 

(a) by voluntary action on the part of the 
employers’ and workers’ organizations; or 

(b) by promotional action on the part of the 
public authorities; or 

(c) by laws or regulations; or 

(d) by a combination of any of these methods. 


4. Such consultation and co-operation should 
have the general objective of promoting mutual 
understanding and good relations between 
public authorities and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations as well as between these organiza- 
tions, with a view to developing the economy 
as a whole or individual branches thereof, 


improving conditions. of work and raising 
standards of living. 


5. Such consultation and co-operation should 
aim, in particular— 

(a) at joint consideration by employers’ and 
workers’ organizations of matters of mutual 
concern with a view to arriving, to the 
pt possible extent, at agreed solutions; 
an 

(b) at ensuring that the competent public 
authorities seek the views, advice and 
assistance of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations in an appropriate manner, in 
respect of such matters as— 

(i) the preparation and implementation of 
laws and regulations affecting their 
interests; 

(ii) the establishment and functioning of 
national bodies, such as those respon- 
sible for organization of employment, 


vocational training and ‘retraining, 
labour protection, industrial health 
safety, ..productivity, social security 


and welfare; and 

(iii) the elaboration and implementation 
of plans of economic and social 
development. 


146th Session of ILO Governing Body 


George C. Lodge, United States Assistant 
Secretary of Labour, was elected Chairman 
of the ILO Governing Body at the Body’s 
146th Session. 

Mr. Lodge, who will serve for a period 

of one year, succeeds Ernst Michanek, 
Under Secretary of State to the Ministry 
for Social Affairs, Labour and Housing of 
Sweden. 
- Pierre Waline, employers’ representative 
of France, was elected employers’ vice- 
chairman; Jean Mori of Switzerland, work- 
ers’ vice-chairman: 

Canada holds a permanent seat on the 
Governing Body. Dr. George V. Haythorne, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour, is 


Canadian Government member on the Goy- 
erning Body. Kalmen Kaplansky and T. H. 
Robinson were elected Workers’ Deputy 
Member and Employers’ Deputy Member 
respectively. 

In other business the Governing Body: 

—Approved, with the abstention of the 
representatives of the Governments of the 
U.S.S.R. and Rumania, a report of the 
Committee on Freedom -of Association con- 
taining conclusions on the subject of allega- 
tions of violations of freedom of associa- 
tion concerning several countries. 

—Appointed members of Governing 
Body committees and Governing . Body 
representatives on various bodies. 


-The total of ratifications of Labour Con- 
ventions reached 2,000 in June when 
Australia deposited with the Director- 
General of ILO, David Morse, ratifications 
of the Convention on the Abolition of 
Forced Labour, 1957 and the Convention 
on Workmen’s Compensation (Agriculture) 
1921. Australia has now ratified a total of 
25 Conventions. 

Since it was founded in 1919, the ILO has 
adopted 114 Conventions bearing upon a 
wide range of social and labour problems, 
and its Conventions on the protection of 
human rights, such as the freedom of 
association, abolition of forced labour, dis- 
crimination and equal pay for work of equal 
value, are among the most important inter- 
national initiatives in this field. Other con- 
ventions deal with conditions of work, 
protection of women and young workers, 


social security, conditions of work of sea- 
men and of agricultural workers. 

Among Conventions that have received 
the largest number of ratifications are the 
following: 

Weekly Rest (Industry) 1921—46 rati- 

fications; 

Minimum Wage-Fixing Machinery 1928— 

41 ratifications; 

Underground Work (Women) 1935—51 

ratifications; 

Labour Inspection. 1947—40 ratifications; 

Freedom of Association and Protection 

of the Right to Organize 1948—40 
ratifications; 
Freedom of Association in Agriculture 
1921—48 ratifications; 

Equal Remuneration for Men and Women 
for Work of Equal Value—33 ratifica- 
tions. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 


Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for one day during June. The Board issued 
eight certificates designating bargaining 
agents, and rejected two applications for 
certification and one application for revoca- 
tion of certification. During the month the 
Board received 13 applications for certifica- 
tion, one application for revocation of cer- 
tification, and allowed the withdrawal of 
one application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed employees employed 
aboard the M.V. Tyee Shell, operated on 
the West Coast by Shell Canadian Tankers, 
Limited. The Seafarers’ International Union 
of North America, Canadian District, inter- 
vened (L.G., July, p. 707) (see also item 1 
of “Applications for Certification Rejected” 
below). 

2. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 505, on 
behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Pacific Stevedoring and Contracting 
Company Limited in loading and discharg- 
ing cargo of deepsea vessels within the 
Harbours of Prince Rupert and Watson 
Island, B.C. (L.G., June, p. 602). 

3. Pacific Western Airlines Traffic Em- 
ployees’ Association, on behalf of a unit of 
employees in the Traffic Department of 
Pacific Western Airlines Ltd., Vancouver 
Airport, B.C. (L.G., June, p. 603). 

4. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees employed by the 
Kitchener-Waterloo Broadcasting Co. Lim- 
ited at Radio Station CKCR in Kitchener, 
Ont. (L.G., June, p. 603). 

5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed employees employed 
by Coast Ferries Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 


aboard the M.V. Brentwood while engaged 
in the company’s freighting service (L.G., 
June, p. 603). 


6. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Union, Local 927, and Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers Union, Local 76, of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, on 
behalf of a unit of drivers, garage em- 
ployees, warehousemen and freight handlers 
employed by Barnhill’s Transfer Limited, 
Truro, N.S. (L.G., July, p. 708). 


7. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of first, second and third 
mates employed by Carryore, Limited, 
Westmount, Que., aboard the vessel Menihek 
Lake (L.G., July, p. 708). 


8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of cook-deckhands employed 
aboard tugboats operated on the West Coast 
by the Point Grey Towing Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver (L.G., July, p. 709). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1, Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, applicant, Shell 
Canadian Tankers, Limited, respondent, and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, intervener (M.V. 
Tyee Shell and M.V. Western Shell) (L.G., 
June, p. 602). The application was rejected 
for these reasons: the employees of each 
of the vessels affected, in the opinion of 
the Board, separately constituted appropriate 
bargaining units; the SIU is the existing 
bargaining agent for the unit comprising the 
unlicensed personnel employed aboard the 
Western Shell; and in the vote affecting the 
Tyee Shell a majority of the unlicensed 
crew members of that vessel voted against 
representation by the SIU. (See also item 1 
of “Applications Granted” above). 


_ This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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2. National Union of Operating Engi- 
neers of Canada, Local 14-850, District 50, 
United Mine Workers of America, appli- 
cant, Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
respondent, and Association of Radio and 
Television Employees of Canada, intervener 
(stationary engineers and air-conditioning 
operators at Montreal) (L.G., June, p. 603). 
The application was rejected for the reason 
that the unit applied for was not, in the 
opinion of the Board, appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining. 


Application for Revocation Rejected 


The Board rejected an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Radio 
Station CHVC Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont., 
applicant, and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians, 
respondent (L.G., July, p. 709). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that the 
evidence submitted in support of revocation 
was not satisfactory to the Board. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
Eastern Branch, on behalf of a unit of deck 
officers employed aboard the motor vessels 
Anticosti, Castor Consol, Loutre Consol, 
and Lievre Consol, by the Anticosti Ship- 
ping Company, Montreal (Investigating 
Officer: C. E. Poirier) (See also item 8, 
below). 

2. General Truck Drivers and Helpers’ 
Union, Local No. 31 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees employed 
in the Cafeteria and Flight Kitchen Depart- 
ment of Canadian Pacific Air Lines Limited, 
Vancouver Airport, B.C. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: G. H. Purvis). 

3. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, on behalf of a unit 
of checkers employed by Canadian National 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The Branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 

. which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
work declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta, and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Steamships at Vancouver and New West- 
minster, B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. 
Purvis). 

4. Local 23736, Canadian Labour Con- 
gress, on behalf of a unit of employees of 
Upper Lakes Shipping Ltd. in its Grain 
Elevator Division at Goderich, Ont. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, on behalf of a unit 
of longshoremen employed by the Cana- 
dian Stevedoring Company Limited at the 
Terminal Docks in Vancouver (Investigat- 
ing Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard towboats operated on the West 
Coast by the River Towing Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

7. Building Material, Construction and 
Fuel Truck Drivers’ Union, Local No. 213 
of the International Brotherhood of Teams- 
ters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers employed by McNamara-Hislop on 
a micro-wave tower line project in the 
Yukon Territory (Investigating Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 

8. Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District, on behalf of 
a unit of deck officers employed aboard the 
motor vessels Anticosti, Castor Consol, 
Loutre Consol, and Lievre Consol, by the 
Anticosti Shipping Company, Montreal 
(Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier) (See 
also item 1, above). 

9. International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, on behalf of a unit of longshoremen 
employed by The Hamilton Harbour Com- 
missioners, Hamilton, Ont. (Investigating 
Officer: T. B. McRae). 

10. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 511, on 


behalf of a unit of longshoremen employed 
by the Pacific Coast Terminals Co. Ltd. in 
its bulk loading operations at Port Moody, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

11. General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 
No. 938, of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Scott Haulage Limited, 
Timmins, Ont. (Investigating Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 

12. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of unlicensed personnel employed 
aboard towboats operated on the West Coast 
by the Bendickson Towing Co. Ltd., Van- 
couver (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

13. Canadian Transportation Workers’ 
Union No. 158, National Council of Cana- 
dian Labour, on behalf of a unit of truck 
drivers employed by Hanson Bros. Cartage 
Limited, Ottawa (Investigating Officer: 
G. A. Lane). 


Application for Revocation Received 

Canadian National Railways, applicant, 
and Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, respondent. 
The application was for the revocation of 
certification issued by the Board on August 
13, 1959 to the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
in respect of a unit of stevedores and freight 
handlers employed by the company at Mul- 
grave, N.S. (L.G., Oct. 1959, p. 1049). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

International Longshoremen’s Association, 
applicant, and The Hamilton Harbour Com- 
missioners, Hamilton, Ont., respondent 
(L.G., July, p. 708) (For new application 
submitted subsequently, see item 9 of 
“Applications for Certification Received” 
above). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Offiers Appointed 

During June, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Vancouver, 
and Local 28, Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees’ and Bartenders’ International Union 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R: Currie). 

2. Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, 
Chalk River, Ont., and Chalk River Atomic 
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Energy Draftsmen, Local 1569 of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress (Conciliation Offi- 
cers: F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. McRae). 


3. Soo-Security Motorways Ltd. (North 
Burnaby B.C. Terminal) and Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union, Local No. 605 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


4. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 


bia, Vancouver, and International Long- 


shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Locals 506, 507 and 510) (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


5. Quebecair Inc., Rimouski, Que., and 
Canadian Air Line Pilots Association (Con- 
ciliation Officer: Rémi Duquette). 

6. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited, Vancouver and Marine Engineers Local 
425 of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers and 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


Settlement Reported by Conciliation Officers 


' Atomic Energy of Canada Limited, Chalk 
River, Ont., and Chalk River Atomic Energy 
Draftsmen, Local 1569 of the Canadian 
Labour Congress (Conciliation Officers: 
F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. McRae). (see 
above).. 


Conciliation Board el 


Shipping Federation of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, and International Longshore- 
men’s and Warehousemen’s Union (Locals 
501, 502, 503, 504 and 508) (L.G., anny, 
p. 468). 


Conciliation Boards Fully. Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in June to deal with a 
dispute between Shipping Federation of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, and Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union (Locals 501, 502, 503, 504 and 508) 
(see above) was fully constituted in June 
with the appointment of F. Craig Munroe, 
Q.Ci; New Westminster, ‘B.C., as Chairman. 
Mr. Munroe was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, J. C. Adams, 
Q.C., Toronto, and William Angus Stewart, 
Vancouver, who were previously appointed 
on the nomination of the Federation and 
union respectively. _ 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established’ in May to deal with a 
dispute between McAllister Towing Ltd. 
(Sincennes-McNaughton Division) Mont- 
real, and Seafarers’ International Union of 
North America, Canadian District (L.G., 
July, p. 709) was fully constituted in June 
with the appointment of H. Carl Golden- 
berg, Q.C., Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. 
Goldenberg was appointed by the Minister 


in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, Jean-Paul 
Cardinal, Q.C., and Bernard Boulanger, 
both of Montreal who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the company 
and union respectively. 


3. The Board of Conciliation and Inves- 
tigation established in March to deal with 
a dispute between National Harbours Board 
(Fleet Department, Montreal Harbour) and 
Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., July, p 
709) was fully constituted in June with 
the appointment of H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Q.C., Montreal, as Chairman. Mr. Golden- 
berg was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Capt. K. L. Crump 
and Bernard Boulanger, both of Montreal, 
who were previously appointed on the nom- 
ination of the company and union respec- 
tively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. United Grain Growers Ltd., Pacific 
Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat Pool, 
Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and Burrard Ter- 
minals Limited, Vancouver, and Grain 
Workers -Union, Local 333 of the Inter- 
national Union of United Brewery, Flour; 
Cereal, Soft Drink and Distillery Workers 
of America (L.G., June, p. 604). The text 
of the report is reproduced below. 

2. Canadian National Railway M. V. 
Bluenose, and Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(unlicensed personnel) (L.G., May, p. 469). 
The text of the report is reproduced below. 
3. Northern Alberta Railways Company, 
Edmonton, and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (L.G., January, p. 56). A digest 
of the report is reproduced below. 


Board Reports Received of Settlements 


1. Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corpora- 
tion, Limited, Elliot Lake, Ont. and District 
No. 6, United Steelworkers of America 
(production employees) (L.G., May, p. 
469). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 

2. Consolidated Denison Mines Limited, 
Spragge, Ont. (production workers) and 
United Steelworkers of America (L.G., July, 
p. 709). A digest of the settlement is 
reproduced below. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


United Grain Growers Ltd., Pacific Elevators Limited, 
Alberta Wheat Pool, Burrard Terminals Limited, 


and Saskatchewan Wheat Pool 


and 


International Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of America 


This was a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation which was appointed under the 
provisions of the “Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act” to endeavour to 
bring about agreement between the parties 
to the said dispute, and to find terms for a 
collective agreement which the parties will 
accept and to report to the Hon. the 
Minister of Labour, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Section 17 of “The Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act”. 

Messrs. D. Ireton, W. P. Pollock, E. G. 
Hedge, F. D. Peterson, H. Mackay, A. 
Metcalfe and P. C. Watt appeared for the 
Employers. 

Messrs. E. C. Sims, H. Kancs, G. Dewar, 
D. F. Berry, J. Brandon, J. Scully, E. Miller 
and R. Ferguson appeared for the Bargain- 
ing Agent. 

The parties agreed that the Board had 
been properly constituted and had jurisdic- 
tion to make recommendations in relation 
to the matters in dispute. 


The Board met with the parties, sepa- 
rately and together May 24 to May 30, 
1960,—(seven day sittings and five night 
sittings). 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between Grain Work- 
ers Union Local 333 of the International 
Union of United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers of 


America, and United Grain Growers Ltd., 
Pacific Elevators Limited, Alberta Wheat 
Pool, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool and Bur- 
rard Terminals Limited, Vancouver. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of W. E. Philpott, Vancouver, who was 


appointed by the Minister in the absence 
of a joint recommendation from the other 
two members, W. Scott Neal, Winnipeg, 
and J. R. St. Eloi, Vancouver, nominees of 
the companies and union respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Neal. The Minority 
Report was submitted by Mr. St. Eloi. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here. 
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The Board regrets to advise that it was 
unable to bring about agreement between 
the parties in dispute despite presentation 
of proposals and counter-proposals to both 
sides. 

It is the considered opinion of the Board 
that if a wage settlement could have been 
made, there would have been, in all proba- 
bility, a settlement made in relation to the 
many other items in dispute. 

Therefore after careful consideration of 
all the evidence, oral and written, submitted 
to this Board, the following recommenda- 
tions are herewith respectfully submitted: 

That the present collective agreement 
be renewed for a period of two years, from 
December 1, 1959, to November 30, 1961, 
and amended to reflect the following: 


SECTION 


1.01 The status of a probationary 
employee. 

3.01 Substitute “Company” for “elevator 
operations”. 

4.01 Substitute “recalled” for “rehired”. 

4,03 (b) Reasonable advance notice from 
the employer of necessary overtime work. 
No unreasonable refusal by the employee 
to work overtime. No discrimination by the 
employer, (in recognition of necessity for 
performance of overtime work and 
employees’ obligation to volunteer to per- 
form. it.) 

4.04 That no employee required to do 
work during his lunch period shall be sent 
home early to avoid payment of overtime 
rates. 

4.07 (a) Payment of holiday allowance 
to any employee whose name is on the 
payroll during the payroll period in which 
a holiday falls. 

4.08 (a) Amend to reflect union proposal 
for “three” hours instead of present “two” 
hours. 

4.08 (b) Supper hour for day shift to be 
from 5:00 p.m. to 6:00 p.m. Work per- 
formed during this period to be paid for 
at the rate of time and one-half. This 
arrangement to be confined to employees on 
regular 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. day shift. 


4.11 Substitute “practicable” for “pos- 
sible”. 

5.01 Substitute “probationary employees” 
for “new inexperienced hourly rated 
employees”. 

5.02 That an employee shall continue to 
enjoy the rate for his classification when 
relieving another employee who is absent 
due to sickness, accident or regular vaca- 
tion. However, his rate will be reduced to 
that of the new classification, if due to the 
application of the seniority provisions, or 
due to a demotion, he is transferred to a 
lower rated job. 

6.01 Delete all reference to legislation re 
vacation. Three (3) weeks vacation after 
six (6) years of employment. All vacation 
pay to be on a percentum basis. 

7.01 Proposal of the employers—except 
that the onus will be on the employers to 
prove that the employee received notice of 
recall. 

8.04 Continuance of the present MSA 
arrangement for the calendar month next 
following the month in which the employee 
is laid off. 

8.05 Sickness Indemnity Plan benefits of 
$40 per week on the basis of equal sharing 
of the cost for such Plan. 


WAGES 
The First aid attendant to receive $15 per 
month extra for such duties, 
Either of two plans for wages are recom- 
mended as follows: 


DELETE ESCALATOR PROVISO 


Plan No. 1 

Effective 1 December 1959—Amalgama- 
tion of 8 cents C. of L. Bonus—$2.095 
Base Rate. 


Effective 1 December 1959—General 
Wage Increase of 5 per cent—$2.20 Base 
Rate. 

Effective 1 December 1960—General 
Wage Increase of 2.5 per cent—$2.25 Base 
Rate. 


OR 
RETAIN ESCALATOR PROVISO 

Plan No. 2 

Effective 1 December 1959—General 
Wage Increase of 2.5 per cent. 

Effective 1 December 1960—General 
Wage Increase of 2.5 per cent. 

The above recommendations were 


referred to both parties in detail on more 
than one occasion. They appeared to under- 
stand clearly what each term meant. The 
Board therefore has cited the agreement 
term reference only and has refrained from 
writing in full how such clauses would 
appear in the contract. The Board feels that 
in this instance the parties themselves 
should choose their own language to 
express these particular terms. 

The Board, therefore, under the circum- 
stances, feels that after full consideration of 
the large volume of evidence and argument 
adduced at the many hearings, that the 
recommendations herein contained are fair 
and reasonable to both parties for incorpora- 
tion into a new agreement. 

Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 2nd day 
of June 1960. 

(Sgd.) W. E. PHILPoTT, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) W. S. NEAL, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


On or about June 15, 1960, I found from 
the Chairman of the Board that the docu- 
ment he sent me, received about June 6, 
1960 and dated June 2, 1960, and to which 
he referred as “proceedings of the meet- 
ings” and to which he asked for whatever 
amendments I might have, had now already 
been fiiled with the Minister as a Majority 
Report by himself and Mr. Scott Neil, 
companies’ nominee. 

I felt this whole procedure of the Board 
since May 30, highly irregular, in that the 
“Majority Report” as it now stood was 
nothing more than the contents of a 
“Sheet 2” proposal developed by Chairman 
Philpott and Mr. Neal, and placed before 
the companies and agreed to by them 
apparently on Sunday, May 29. 


It was placed before the union commit- 
tee on Monday, May 30, and much of “it” 
rejected in favour of a major portion of a 
“Sheet 1” proposal composed and placed 
before the union by the same two gentlemen 
during my accepted and unavoidable 
absence May 27 and 28. 

The hearings ended May 30 and Mr. 
Scott Neal returned home to Winnipeg. 

I understood there would be further dis- 
cussion between the Board members by 
correspondence or, if necessary, by further 
meeting. This obviously was not con- 
templated by the Chairman or Mr. Scott 
Neal, and I feel I was somewhat mislead. 

It is my opinion that the said “Majority 
Report” of the Board, signed by Mr. Phil- 
pott and Mr. Scott Neal, does nothing 
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toward alleviating tensions or developing 
industrial harmony on the Vancouver water- 
front grain terminals. The report is nebulous 
and evasive in many respects and I therefore 
cannot understand nor agree with my col- 
leagues on the Board. 

In order to establish a development 
toward industrial harmony, I would sug- 
gest the following, which varies the old 
agreement only to the extent of some of the 
changes proposed to the union committee 
by my Board colleagues on their “Sheet 1” 
of May 27-28, except for my comment 
herein on Sections 5.02 and 7.01. 

I propose: No change to the old agree- 
ment except: 


Section 

3.01 Substitute the word “Company” for 
“Elevator Operations”. 

4.01 Substitute word 
“rehired”. 

4.03 Add a new Section (b) to read: 

“An employee will not unreasonably 
refuse to work overtime when requested 
to do so. The employer will give reason- 
able advance notice of necessary over- 
time work”. 

4.04 Add a paragraph to read: 

“Employees who are required to work 
during their lunch hour shall not be sent 
home early to avoid payment of over- 
time rates.” 

4.07 (a) Add to the present agreement 
after the word “rates”: 

“provided such employee/s has 
worked within thirty (30) days prior to 
and/or within thirty (30) days im- 
mediately following the said holiday.” 
4.08 Amend last sentence to reflect three 
(3) hours instead of present two (2) 

hours. 
Also, add an additional paragraph to 
4.08 to read: 

“Supper hour for day shift to be from 
5 p.m. to 6 p.m. Work performed during 
this period to be paid for at the rate of 
time and one-half. This arrangement to 
be confined to employees on regular 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. day shift.” 

5.02 Leave as in present contract, with 
the additional following recommendation: 

“There be no change to the present 
language of 5.02”. 

“It is suggested that the parties, during 
the life of the agreement, get together 
and work out regulations within the 
framework of the present language and 
satisfactory to both sides, to take care 
of the practices of temporary postings 
and reasonable full time postings, etc. 

After listening to both sides, I feel a 
working arrangement can be brought 
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“recalled” for 


about through this practical approach.” 

6.01 Amend to provide: 

“All employees shall, after completing 
one (1) year of employment with the 
Company, receive two (2) weeks’ vaca- 
tion with full pay each year.” 

“All employees shall, after completing 
six (6) years of employment with the 
Company, receive three (3) weeks’ vaca- 
tion with full pay each year. All 
employees shall, after completing fifteen 
(15) years of employment with the Com- 
pany, receive four (4) weeks’ vacation 
with full pay each year.” , 

“A pro rata payment based on the 
foregoing to be paid employees who 
terminate before taking their vacation 
benefits earned since their last employ- 
ment anniversary date.” 

7.01 Leave as in old agreement as there 
was no evidence before the Board to show a 
problem existed anywhere. On the contrary, 
the status of all employees on the seniority 
lists has not been in dispute. 

8.04 Add a provision: “The present MSA 
arrangement shall continue for the calendar 
month next following the month in which 
the employee is laid off.” 

8.05 Amend to reflect $50 instead of $35. 


WAGES 
First Aid Attendant: 
Amend to provide: 

“To receive $15 per month extra for 

such duties.” 
General Increase: 

I believe the union is strongly against 
deleting the Escalator Proviso. I also 
believe the percentage increase suggested 
is too small. 

However, as a bare minimum, I recom- 
mend the following: 


Plan No. 1 
Effective: 
Dec. 1/59 Amalgamation of 8 cents 


C.O.L.B.=Example $2.095 Base Rate. 
Dec. 1/59 General Wage Increase of 5 per 
cent=Example $2.20 Base Rate. 
Dec. 1/60 General Wage Increase of 5 
per cent=Example $2.31 Base Rate. 
or 
Retain Escalator Proviso 
Plan No. 2 
Effective December 1 1959 General Wage 
Increase of 5 per cent. 
Effective December 1, 1960 General 
Wage Increase of 5 per cent. 
Dated at Vancouver, B.C., this 20th day 
of June, 1960. 
Respectfully Submitted, 
(Sgd.) J. R. St. Exot, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Canadian National Railways (M.V. “Bluenose”) 


and 


Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion appointed under the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act herewith presents its report. 

Proceedings before the Board opened in 
Montreal on April 19, 1960, and were con- 
tined on the following day. Each party 
presented its case and was afforded an 
opportunity for rebuttal. 

The matters in issue submitted to the 
Board are items (1) and (2) of the pro- 
posals made by the union, which read as 
follows: 

(1) Effective with commencement of the 
calendar year 1960, all rates of pay shall be 
increased by 7 per cent, plus 124 cents per 
hour. 

(2) Existing vacations with pay rules 
shall be changed by supplementing pro- 
visions that after 10 years’ service, 
employees shall receive 15 working days 
pay, and after 20 years’ service, 20 working 
days. 

The Board, having heard and examined 
the submissions of the parties, and having 
deliberated thereon, finds and recommends 
as is hereinafter set out. 

1. Wages 

The union’s wage proposal is the same as 
that which has been submitted to the rail- 
way companies by the non-operating rail- 
way employees. The employer denies that 
any wage increase is warranted and submits 
that the wages, working conditions and 
fringe benefits of the employees on the 
Bluenose are superior to those prevailing 
for similar seafaring jobs in the Maritime 
Provinces and, furthermore, that the Blue- 
nose operation is a deficit operation of 
which the cost is borne by the taxpayers. 

After examining wages, fringe benefits 
and working conditions in some other sea- 
faring jobs, the Board finds that the wages 
of the Bluenose employees compare fabour- 
ably and also that the employees enjoy 
certain advantages, such as steady year- 
round employment, a superior health and 
welfare plan, and a pension plan which 
provides for retirement at the age of 65. 
Having regard to these considerations 
affecting earnings and the welfare of the 
workers, the Board finds that the Union’s 
Wage proposal, averaging nearly 16 per 
cent, is excessive and cannot be justified. 


Considering the increase of approximately 
34 per cent in the Consumer Price Index 
between January, 1958, and January, 1960, 
as well as trends in recent wage negotiations, 
the Board recommends an increase of 5 
cents per hour in basic wage rates retro- 
active to January 1, 1960, on the basis of a 
one-year contract. 

2. Annual Vacation. 

The existing agreement provides for two 
weeks vacation after one year’s service and 
three weeks vacation after 15 years service. 
The union proposes three weeks after 10 
years service and four weeks after 20 
years service. The Employer submits that 
the existing provisions are liberal and that 
a change is not waranted. 

While the Board cannot recommend the 
granting of the union’s proposal, it approves 
in principle four weeks vacation after 
25 years service and recommends that this 
be extended to the Bluenose employees if, 
as and when it is granted in comparable 
marine services in the Maritime area. 

(See memorandum below). 

Respectfully submitted this 15th day of 

June, 1960. 
(Sed.) H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Chairman. 
(Sgd.) Jim MacDonald, 
Member. 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with the dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (M.V. Bluenose) and 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of H. Carl Goldenberg, QC, of Montreal, 
who was appointed by the Minister in the 
absence of a joint recommendation from the 
other two members, Prof. A. J. Meagher, 


QC, of Halifax, and James MacDonald of 


Ottawa, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. MacDonald. The Minor- 
ity Report was submitted by Prof. Meagher. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here. 
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MEMORANDUM 


I cannot agree with the qualifications 
attached by the Chairman to his approval 
in principle of four weeks vacation for 


employees with 25 years service. This slight ‘ 


improvement in the vacation entitlement, 
even if made effective as of January, 1960, 
would represent a more than reasonable 
compromise on the union’s_ vacation 
proposal. 

The geographic and occupational quali- 
fications placed on this recommendation 
are quite unfair, as to have its effectiveness 
dependent upon others securing it first is to 
say that the employees concerned are second 
class citizens in this respect. This I am 
sure is not his intention, but it does have 
that effect. 

I recommend therefore that employees 
with 25 years service receive 20 working 


days vacation with pay (4 weeks), as of 
January 1, 1960. 

Mindful however of the contract proce- 
dure for vacation schedules; and having 
regard to the time of the year in which this 
recommendation is made, I further recom- 
mend that when the parties meet to finalize 
the details of the collective agreement, they 
decide upon its application ti the employees 
concerned, i.e., whether the vacation 
schedules already agreed upon will enable 
the employees concerned to actually receive 
a fourth week off with pay this year, or to 
receive the fourth week’s pay in lieu of 
the time off. 

Respectfully submitted this 20th day of 
June, 1960. 

(Sgd.) Jim MacDonald, 
Member. 


MINORITY REPORT 


Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg, OBE, QC, 
chairman of the Board appointed to con- 
ciliate the above dispute, has informed me 
by long distance telephone of his recom- 
mendations regarding the items in dispute. 
I understand that these recommendations 
will be concurred in by Mr. James 
McDonald, nominee of the union. 

By agreement between the applicant, the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (unlicensed 
personnel) hereinafter referred to as the 
“union” and the respondent, Canadian 
National Railway Company, as manager 
and operator of the ferry M/V Bluenose, 
hereinafter referred to as the “railway”, the 
demands of the union were referred to the 
Board for recommendation, namely, 

“Effective with commencement of the 
calendar year 1960, all rates of pay -shall 
be increased by 7 per cent plus 123 cents 
per hour. 

Existing vacations with pay rules shall 
be changed by supplementing provisions 
that after 10 years service employees shall 
receive 15 working days with pay and 
after 20 years 20 working days.” 

I. The Wage Demand 

The Wage Demand raises a very funda- 
mental issue, namely, whether, in the 
absence of any justification, the wage rates 
in a collective agreement should auto- 
matically be increased every time a new 
agreement is negotiated between the parties. 

In this dispute the union has submitted 
few, if any, grounds in support of its 
application to increase wages, while the rail- 
way has presented many reasons establishing 
that an increase in wages is not justified at 
this time. 
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The union’s application for an increase in 
wages is based upon three grounds, namely, 

(i) “that in an expanding economy, with 
rising prices and increasing productivity, an 
increase in rates of pay is warranted”. 

No evidence was presented by the union 
in support of this contention. In fact, as 
pointed out by the railway, at the present 
time the ecoonmy of the country, instead 
of expanding, is unfortunately declining. 
The cost of living indices are on the down- 
ward trend. The productivity argument can- 
not apply to an operation such as that car- 
ried on by the Bluenose. 

(ii) The second ground submitted by 
the union is that “the prevailing rates of 
pay in Maritime water transportation as 
applied by the Department of Transport to 
certain small government vessels, and the 
wage rates in water transportation on the 
Atlantic coast and lower St. Lawrence as 
established by the surveys of the Depart- 
ment of Labour,” are higher than those 
paid to the personnel of the M/V Bluenose. 

Unfortunately, the figures given in the 
union brief are of a very general nature and 
were not accompanied by the number of 
hours worked per week, working conditions 
or fringe benefits. It is therefore impossible 
to compare the figures given with those paid 
to the personnel of the Bluenose. The rail- 
way pointed out that the men on the various 
government boats have a 48 to 56 hour 
work week as compared with the 40 hour 
week of the men on the Bluenose. This 
would have a material effect on the wage 
rates set out in the union submission. 

(iii) the third union contention is that 
the demands of the railway non-ops. should 
be the basis of the settlement. The non-ops’ 


demands are based upon the durable goods 
industry. In the union submission it was 
admitted that the differential between rail- 
way workers and durable goods workers 
“seems to be an irrelevant consideration”. 
Likewise the railway submitted that the 
operation of the M/V Bluenose is not a rail- 
way operation. It is not a part of the 
railway system, for there is no railway 
connection at Bar Harbour, the southern 
terminus. It is merely operated by the 
railway as an agency for the Department 
of Transport. 

The railway contended that the Board 
should not grant an increase in wages 
because: 

(a) that the wages paid to the unlicensed 
personnel of the Bluenose are not only far 
ahead of the average wages paid on any 
comparable ship in the Maritimes, but that 
the men enjoy working conditions and 
fringe benefits which are second to none; 

(b) that the Yarmouth-Bar Harbour ferry 
service operates at a deficit and is sub- 
sidized by the Canadian taxpayer and any 
increase will inevitably add to the cost of 
the operation; 

(c) that the practice of continually in- 
creasing wages where no increase is justified 
must come to an end if the anti-inflationary 
policy of the Canadian Government of 
holding the line is to succeed. 

In support of its contention that the 
existing wage rates paid to the Bluenose per- 
sonnel are higher than the average, the 
railway presented a table showing that in 
comparison with the other six major 
shipping services in the Maritimes, the 
Bluenose employees are _ receiving a 
weighted average hourly rate of $1.40 per 
hour as compared with a $1.30 for the 
836 employees on the ships of the other 
services. This amounts to a 10 cents per 
hour or 7? per cent differential in favour 
of the Bluenose employees. A further com- 
parison with the 2,268 employees on the 
126 vessels of the Great Lakes Carriers 
Association only raised the weighted 
average from $1.30 per hour to $1.327 per 
hour, which still leaves the differential of 
7%9 cents per hour in favour of the Blue- 
nose employees. A copy of this table is 
attached (see page 822). 

Of all the Maritime ships, only the 
personnel of the S.S. Princess Helene, a 
ferry operating from Saint John, N.B. to 
Digby, N.S., enjoy in some instances higher 
rates of pay. A differential of 1.9 cents 
exists in favour of the unlicensed employees 
of the Princess Helene which the railway 
contends is exactly balanced out by the 
tax advantage which it has_ recently 
awarded to its employees. 


It is quite evident that the cost of living 
in the city of St. John, the home port of 
the Princess Helene, is much higher than 
Yarmouth, the home port of the Bluenose, 
so that it is reasonable to expect that a 
differential should exist between the two 
ships. 

The table as submitted by the railway 
also shows that the wage rates paid on the 
Bluenose are higher than those paid in the 
Newfoundland services where the cost of 
living again is higher than that of Yar- 
mouth. 

According to the railway brief, not only 
are the wages of the Bluenose employees 
far above the average, but working condi- 
tions and fringe benefits are second to none. 
They all enjoy steady employment, a 40- 
hour week, a pension scheme, a health and 
welfare plan, and seven paid statutory holi- 
days, as well as regular holidays. In addition, 
the men are home every second night during 
most of the year and have eight days off 
duty after every 20 days on. 

The railway’s brief also pointed out that 
the Bluenose has had a combined operating 
deficit of $397,500 for the years 1958 and 
1959. This amount would be increased to 
$1,600,000 for the same two years if 
amortisation of construction cost and other 
contingencies were added. It was also 
pointed out that the nature of the operation 
prevents any additional wage cost from 
being compensated for by increasing the 
revenues. 

During the period of the contract, namely, 
January 1, 1958 to December 31, 1959 the 
Consumer Price Index increased from 
123.4 to 127.9 a difference of 4.5 points. . 
Between March, 1958, when the contract 
was signed, and March 1960, during 
negotiations, the Consumer Price Index had 
increased from 124.3 to 126.9, a difference 
of 2.6 points or approximately 2 per cent. It 
is my opinion that any increase in the price 
index during the term of the contract was 
adequately compensated and allowed for 
when the original contract was entered into 
in March, 1958. At that time an increase of 
10 per cent was granted. In fact, now the 
index has been on the decline for some 
months. 

I am of the opinion that a conciliation 
board should not automatically recommend 
an increase in wages if the applicant fails 
to establish any justification for an increase. 
Here, not only has the union failed to sup- 
port its application for an increase, but the 
railway has adduced very strong grounds 
in rebuttal, so I must recommend against 
any increase. 
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Holiday Demands 

The union has requested that after 10 
years service the employee should receive 
15 working days with pay or three weeks 
holidays, and after 20 years service twenty 
working days or four weeks holiday. 

The only argument presented by the 
union in support of this demand is that there 
is a clear trend towards longer paid vaca- 
tions to which employees are entitled. The 
union also pointed out in their memor- 
andum that “an examination of the seniority 
of the employees before the Board did not 
appear to establish an urgency respecting 
this demand”. 

Here again the union has not presented 
any material in support of its demand and 
I am of the opinion that the demand should 
be refused on that ground alone. 

The railway in its submissions pointed 
out that the existing vacation rules enjoyed 
by the personnel of the Bluenose are far in 
excess of those proclaimed in the Federal 
Vacation with Pay Act. In addition, exclud- 
ing vessels operated by the Company and 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 


no marine employees who enjoy similar 
advantages are entitled to more than two 
weeks vacation in any year regardless of 
the length of service; whereas, many of 
the Bluenose employees enjoy up to three 
weeks vacation per year. 


It is clear that the union’s request in 
regard to additional holidays is not sup- 
ported by any evidence of a cogent nature, 
nor do the circumstances presently existing 
in the industry justify increasing the already 
liberal holiday provisions enjoyed by the 
Bluenose personnel in relation to the per- 
sonnel on other ships in the Maritimes. 


I wish to join with the other members of 
the Board in expressing our thanks to the 
representatives of both parties for their co- 
operation and assistance. I also wish to 
extend personal thanks to the other mem- 
bers of the Board for their co-operation. 


Dated this 15th day of June, 1960, at 
Halifax, N.S. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) A. J. Meagher, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Northern Alberta Railways Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 


Pursuant to the provisions of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with the 
dispute between the above named parties 
and appointed on November 26, 1959 con- 
vened to hear representations from the 
parties to the dispute. 

The members of the Conciliation Board 
were Irwin A. Blackstone, chairman; 
G. J. D. Taylor, representing the union; 
and S. H. McCuaig, QC, representing 
the employer. Appearing before the Board 
were: for the union—W. S. Fee and O. J. 
Travers; for the Company—T. A. Johnstone, 
AaeMestiand, ..C. Arkell, J..Shepp, J. 
Ramage, A. L. Cordingley, J. F. Cooper, L. 
S. Wilson, M. A. Cocguit. 

After considering the evidence and the 
briefs submitted in a series of meetings com- 
mencing November 30, 1959 until this 
date, a majority of the Conciliation Board 
makes the following recommendations: 
1. Wages 

Wage increases to be granted in accord- 
ance with the Memorandum between the 
parties, a copy of which is hereto annexed 


and hereinafter referred to as “the 


Memorandum.” 
2. The Memorandum 


All the terms of the Memorandum to be 
carried out in full with such minor changes 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established tu 
deal with the dispute between the Northern 
Alberta Railways Company, Edmonton, 
Alta., and the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of Irwin A. Blackstone, Calgary, who was 
appointed by the Minister in the absence of 
a joint recommendation from the other two 
members, S. H. McCuaig, Q.C., Edmonton, 
and G. J. D. Taylor, Saskatchewan, 
nominees of the company and union 
respectively. 

The Majority Report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. McCuaig. The Minority 
Report was submitted by Mr. Taylor. 

The Majority and Minority Reports are 
reproduced here. Also reproduced is a sum- 
mary of the recommendations of the Board 
as contained in the Memorandum that was 
incorporated in the Majority Report of the 
Board. 
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that may have already been agreed upon 
between the parties. 


3. Retroactivity 


Wages to be fully retroactive as set out 
in the Memorandum. Effective date of other 
memorandum items including statutory 
holidays, vacations with pay, health and 
welfare to be July 1, 1960. 


4. Arbitrary Allowances 


Arbitrary allowances for preparatory and 
final inspections to be reduced to fifteen 
minutes in road and ten minutes in yard 
service commencing July 1, 1960. All arbi- 
trary allowances from July 1, 1958 until 
June 30, 1960 to be fully paid on scale in 
existence during that time. 


The Conciliation Board had before it 
extensive information and arguments from 
both parties with regard to the matter of 
arbitrary allowances. The subscribers to 
this Report were impressed with the Com- 
pany’s arguments that the prior schedule of 
arbitrary allowances was unrealistic having 
regard to current conditions and that the 
suggested wages in the Memorandum and 
reduced arbitrary allowances as recom- 


mended herein were having regard to neces- 
sary pertinent adjustments identical with 
that of the current Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way contract in force. 


5. Duration of Agreement 


The parties to enter into a three-year 
agreement from July 1, 1958 until June 30, 
1961. 


6. Previous Contract 

Save as herein provided and save where 
other amendments have already been agreed 
to the previous contract shall continue in 
force. ; 

Dated at the City of Calgary, in the 
Province of Alberta, this 18th day of May, 
A.D. 1960. 


(Sgd.) Irwin A. BLACKSTONE, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) S. H. McCuatc, 
Member. 


(Because of its length and technical 
detail, the Memorandum mentioned in the 
Report has been detached. A summary of 
the recommendations follows.—Ed.) 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Wage Increase 

July 1958 April 1959 Nov. 1959 July 1960 
2% 3% 3% 1.5% 

Vacations with Pay 

Effective July 1/60 

One week after 1 year’s service at 2% of 

gross earnings 

Two weeks after 2 years service at 4% of 

gross earnings 

Three weeks after 15 years service at 6% 

of gross earnings 

Four weeks after 35 years service at 8% 

of gross earnings. 
Improvements in vacations are: 

(1) Four weeks after 35 years service— 
previously vacation provisions only 
went as far as three weeks after 15 
years service. 

(2) Two weeks after 2 years service— 
previously qualifying period was 
three years for 2 weeks vacation. 

Health and Welfare 
Effective July 1/60 

$4.87 per month to be paid to each em- 

ployee in lieu of a Health and Welfare Plan. 


Previously $4.25 was paid in lieu of 
Health and Welfare Plan. 
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Statutory Holidays 
Effective July 1/60 


One additional day, bringing the total 
Wn Te 


Arbitrary Allowances 
Effective July 1/60 
Road Service 
15 min. preparatory time and 15 min. 
final inspection time. 
This is reduced from previous allowances 


of 30 min. preparatory time and 45 min. 
final inspection time. 


Yard Service 


10 min. preparatory time and 10 min. 
final inspection time. 

This is reduced from previous allowances 
of 30 min. preparatory time and 15 min. 
final inspection time for steam locomo- 
tives and 15 min. preparatory time and 
10 min. final inspection time for diesel 
locomotives. 


Duration of Agreement 
Three years from July 1/58 to June 30/61. 


The Minority Report concurred with the 
recommendations of the Majority Report 
but recommended that the arbitrary allow- 
ances remain unchanged. 


MINORITY REPORT 


I regret that I must express my disagree- 
ment with my colleagues on the Board of 
Conciliation. However, the main issue in- 
volved in this dispute is of sufficient im- 
portance to merit more extended discussion 
than is contained in the Majority Report. 

The parties to this dispute are the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
Northern Alberta Railway Company, as 
employer of locomotive engineers repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood. The employer 
is owned jointly by Canadian National Rail- 
ways and Canadian Pacific Railway Com- 
pany. 

The parties to this dispute are parties to 
a succession of collective agreements, the 
last of which was effective commencing 
July 1, 1956 until June 30, 1958. On May 
4, 1958, the union served notice to effect 
changes in the agreement. On August 13, 
1958, the employer wrote the union sug- 
gesting that negotiations be deferred pend- 
ing settlement with the parent lines (that 
is, Canadian National Railways and Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company), and this 
was agreed to by the union. The employer 
enclosed with this letter proposals for revi- 
sion of the agreement, including a proposal 
to abolish arbitrary allowances for prepara- 
tion and inspection of locomotives. 

By May 1959, settlements had been 
reached between the union and the parent 
lines, and on May 25 and 26, 1959, repre- 
sentatives of the employer and the union 
met in Edmonton. The result of these meet- 
ings is best expressed by quoting the text 
of a letter written over the signature of the 
General Manager of Northern Alberta Rail- 
ways: 

EDMONTON, Alberta, 
May 28th, 1959. 
FILE: 1562 (1958-9) 
Mr. John Marshall, 
Ass’t. Grand Chief Engineer, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 


703-356 Main Street, 
WINNIPEG 1, Manitoba. 


Mr. W. S. Fee, 

General Chairman, 

Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
10712-141st Street, 

EDMONTON, Alberta. 

Gentlemen: 

With reference to negotiations conducted in 
connection with existing agreement between the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and the 
Northern Alberta Railways. 

In accordance with your requests I am en- 
closing to Mr. Marshall three (3) copies of 
draft memorandum of agreement resulting from 
such negotiations. Two (2) copies thereof are 
also forwarded to Mr. Fee. 


Yours truly, 


J. F. COOPER, 


Encl. GENERAL MANAGER. 


It should here be observed that the 
“draft memorandum of agreement” referred 
to in Mr. Cooper’s letter is “the Memoran- 
dum” referred to in the Report of ‘the 
majority of this Board. 

It seems quite clear from the language 
of this letter that the parties had negotiated, 
and had reached agreement respecting revi- 
sion of the collective agreement. It seems 
equally clear that this agreement, which 
involved wage increases as well as other 
benefits to employees represented by the 
union, contemplated no change in arbitrary 
allowances for preparatory and final inspec- 
tions of locomotives, nor any other changes 
in the agreement than those set out in the 
memorandum. 

However, on June 16, 1959, Mr. Cooper 
wrote a further letter to the union suggest- 
ing that it was necessary to meet again to 
discuss further revisions of the collective 
agreement, and in particular that arbitrary 
allowances be reduced “...to actual time 
required.” Further meetings between the 
parties followed, and continued disagree- 
ment resulted in the establishment of this 
Board. 

When the Board commenced its hearings, 
the representatives of the employer stated 
the dispute in this way: “...the only major 
point at issue which stood in the way of 
a settlement was the Company’s proposal 
No. 1 respecting the elimination of arbitrary 
allowances and substitution therefor of a 
provision for payment on the minute basis 
for the actual time required to be on duty.” 

It was to this question, accordingly, that 
the attention of the Board was directed. 

The contention of the employer was that 
the arbitrary allowances were unrealistic in 
the light of modern operating conditions, 
and that the actual duties required of a 
locomotive engineer in respect of prepara- 
tion and inspection could be performed in 
much less time than specified in the collec- 
tive agreement. The union, for its part, 
contended that the allowances were inade- 
quate for the proper inspection and prepara- 
tion of locomotives, bearing in mind the 
heavy responsibility devolving upon an en- 
gineer, and that no reduction, much less 
elimination, of such allowances should 
occur. 


It should at this point be observed that 
the employer did not state the issue as 
accurately as might have been. At first 
glance it appears that the employer pro- 
posed paying engineers for the time actually 
spent in preparing and inspecting a loco- 
motive. However, in response to direct ques- 
tioning on this point, a representative of 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company stated . 


bluntly that in fact the time to be paid 
for would be fixed “by supervision;” that 
is, by management. In other words, the 
employer, rather than seeking the elimina- 
tion of “arbitraries” in fact sought their 
substitution—instead of allowances being 
fixed by negotiation and set out in the 
collective agreement, they were to be fixed 
by unilateral decision of the employer. An 
engineer, under this proposal, would be 
paid, not for time actually required in pre- 
paration and inspection, but for whatever 
time management chose to fix as being 
required. 

The evidence advanced on behalf of the 
employer to justify its contention was, in 
my opinion, unsatisfactory. At one point, 
again in response to a direct question, a 
CPR representative stated that the prepara- 
tory duties of a locomotive engineer could 
be performed in two minutes and inspection 
in ten seconds. This absurd statement was 
made in the face of a bulletin as to the 
duties of engineers which was made part 
of the employer’s case, reading as follows 
(the emphasis is mine—GJDT): 


NORTHERN ALBERTA RAILWAYS 
COMPANY 

EDMONTON, Alberta, 

January 8th, 1960. 

Bulletin 78/3575 

Enginemen’s Bulletin Books: ALL POINTS. 


With the advent of operation of GMD 1 
type diesel locomotives on these Railways, in- 
structions contained in Revised Diesel Bulletin 
No. 2, dated January 13th, 1958, and Diesel 
Bulletin No. 6, dated February 25th, 1958, are 
superseded. 


The following preparatory, road inspection 
and final inspection duties will hereafter apply 
to steam or diesel locomotives, as required. 
Preparatory Duties: 

1. Sign register, read and sign bulletins. 

2. See that the locomotive and its equipment 
is in a safe’ and satisfactory condition and 
ready for movement. 

Road Inspection Duties: 


1, At train inspection points, examine running 
gear. 


2. Drain moisture from air reservoirs. 


3. Check for air, water, fuel and lube oil 
leakage. 


4. Check gauges periodically. 
Final Inspection Duties: 


1. Leave engine and hand brake fully applied, 


and where provided, see that safety chain 
is properly placed. 

2. (a) Secure closed throttle, reverse lever on 
center, open cylinder cocks and relief valves 
and. properly adjust fire. Leave at least three- 
quarters of a glass of water in boiler, 
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(b) Remove reverse handle with throttle in 
idle and selector lever in off position. Open 
generator field switch and turn isolation 
switch to start position. Open air box drains 
at all terminals except Dunvegan Yards. 


3. Provide for proper protection during incle- 
ment weather. 


4, Defects to be noted on work report for 
each unit. 


A. Wotherspoon, 
MASTER MECHANIC. 


A good deal was said about the advent 
of diesel power and a consequent reduction 
in time required for preparation and inspec- 
tion. However, the union pointed out that 
the responsibilities of an engineer were, in 
fact, increased, since it is now common- 
place for one engineer to be made respon- 
sible for multiple power units, each of which 
requires separate attention in preparation 
and inspection. 

In my opinion, the responsibility which 
devolves upon a locomotive engineer, 
coupled as it must be with necessary regard 
for the safety of the lives and property of 
railway employees and those who use rail- 
way facilities, whether as passengers or 
shippers, requires the most careful prepara- 
tion and inspection of locomotive power 
units, whether diesel or steam. There was, 
as I have already stated, no evidence to 
justify the elimination of arbitraries. There 
was certainly none to justify the completely 
arbitrary adoption by the majority of the 
Board of the allowances set out in another 
collective agreement involving a different 
line. 


Furthermore, in the light of the negotia- 
tions between the parties in May, 1959, 
which culminated in the Memorandum of 
Agreement referred to in Mr. Cooper’s letter 
and in the report of the majority of the 
Board, it seems quite clear that any reduc- 
tion of arbitrary allowances at this time 
involves a direct wage reduction which is 
not, in my opinion, justified by any evidence 
submitted to the Board. 

Accordingly, while I am in agreement 
with recommendations numbered (1), (2), 
(3), (5) and (6) of the majority, I must 
disagree with recommendation numbered 
(4), and respectfully recommend in its place 
that arbitrary allowances to engineers as 
set, out in the collective agreement which ter- 
minated June 30, 1958, remain unchanged. 

Dated at the City of Saskatoon, in the 
Province of Saskatchewan, this 8th day of 
June, A.D. 1960. 
(Sgd.) G. J. D. TAYLOR, 

pe asst 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Stanleigh Uranium Mining Corporation Limited 


and 


District No. 6, United Steelworkers of America 


This Conciliation Board met with the 
parties at Toronto, Ontario on May 14, 
1960 to deal with the following matters: 

Preamble, Contracting out of work, No 
discrimination, Union Security, No strike— 
No lock-out, Hours of work, Overtime, 
Premium Pay, Statutory holidays, Vacation 
with pay, Incentive and Production Stand- 
ards, Rehabilitation and Pension Trust 
fund, Wages, Insurance Welfare Program, 
Store Purchases, Duration of Agreement, 
Established Practices, Preferential Seniority. 

This Board is pleased to report that it 
was able to bring the parties together in a 
mutually acceptable settlement of all out- 
standing issues. 

A Memorandum of Settlement was en- 
tered into and signed by the parties in the 
presence of the Conciliation Board and for 
purpose of record attached to the ribbon 
copy of this report as Appendix “A” will 
be found the original signed Memorandum 
of Settlement of which copies are attached 
as Appendix “A” to the carbon copies of 
this report. 

Conclusion 

This Board desires to record its apprecia- 
tion of the fullest co-operation extended 
to it by the parties and their representatives 
which alone made possible the result. 

Dated at Haileybury this 17th day of 
May, 1960. 

(Sgd.) JOHN B. ROBINSON, 
Chairman. — 

(Sgd.) D. B. ARCHER, 
Member. 

(Sgd.) Davip MUNDELL, 
Member. 


APPENDIX “A” 

Memorandum of Agreement signed before 
the Conciliation Board this 14th day of 
May, 1960, between Stanleigh Uranium 
Mining Corporation Limted and Local 
5687 United Steelworkers of America. 

The following items are. agreed upon 
and shall, with the exception of item 8, 
be incorporated in a collective bargaining 
agreement, subject to agreement by the 
parties on all non-monetary clauses: 

1. The collective bargaining agreement 
shall be for a term of three (3) years from 
May 16, 1960. 

2. Wage rates in effect on the date hereof 
shall be increased by four (4) cents per 


hour effective May 16, 1960; by an addi- 
tional five (5) cents per hour effective May 
16, 1961; and by an additional five (5) 
cents per hour effective May 16, 1962. 


3. The work week shall consist of forty- 
two (42) hours. 


4. Payment for work performed on the 
statutory holidays named in the old agree- 
ment shall be at one and one half (14) 
times the applicable hourly rate, in addition 
to payment for the day. 


5. Union security shall be the voluntary 
non-revocable check-off. 


6. The increases in wage rates shall not 
be used to reduce incentive bonus. 


7. The group insurance and welfare plan 
shall be improved in accordance with agree- 
ment reached, the cost, including the 
present Ontario Hospital Plan rates, to be 
borne equally by the employees and the 
Company. 

8. A continuity bonus on the basis of 
six (6) dollars for each month of employ- 
ment since date of last hiring, shall be 
provided by the Company and shall be 
payable to employees who remain with the 
Company as long as required by the Com- 
pany, in the event of the closing of the 
mine, subject to the employee having a 
minimum of six (6) months’ continuous 
service at the time of separation. If this 
bonus is paid by a company taking over this 
Company, the continuity bonus shall not 
be payable by Stanleigh Uranium Mining 
Corporation, Limited. 


During June, the Minister of Labour 
received the unanimous report of the Board 
of Conciliation and Investigation estab- 
lished to deal with a dispute between 
District No. 6, United Steelworkers of 


America (production employees) and Stan- 
leigh Uranium Mining Corporation Limited, 
Elliot Lake, Ont. 

The Board was under the Chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge John B. Robinson, 
Haileybury, Ont.,. who was appointed by 


the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, David W. 
Mundell, Q.C., and David B. Archer, both 
of Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union respectively. 

A settlement of the dispute was reached 
before the Board and the terms of settle- 
ment are contained in a Memorandum of 
Agreement which is incorporated in the 
Board report. 

The text of the report is reproduced here. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 
Consolidated Denison Mines Limited 


and 


United Steelworkers of America 


During June the Minister of Labour 
announced that a settlement had been 
arranged by the Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation established to deal with the 
dispute between Consolidated Denison 
Mines Limited, Spragge, Ont., and its 
production workers represented by the 
United Steelworkers of America. 

The Chairman of the Board was His 
Worship, Magistrate J. A. Hanrahan, of 
Windsor, and the other two members were 
George S. P. Ferguson, Q.C., and David B. 
Archer, both of Toronto, nominees of the 
company and union, respectively. 

The report, which was signed by the 
Chairman and concurred in by the other 


two members of the Board, advises that 
a settlement of the dispute has been reached 
before the Board in the form of a Memo- 
randum of Agreement. 


The terms of settlement contained in the 
Memorandum include: a 14-cent-an-hour 
increase spread over a three-year agreement, 
an improvement in the welfare plan, a 
continuity plan, improved vacations with 
pay, and adjustments in certain classifica- 
tions and in overtime pay. The new col- 
lective agreement to be entered into is 
effective for three years from June 24, 
1960. 


The Status of Trade Unions in Canada 


The explanation of the existence of 
trade unions in our society, how trade 
unions have been moulded by state 
intervention, controls on trade union 
activity and how these controls are 
applied, and the position of trade unions 
touching the rights of others are some 
of the questions dealt with in a new book 
entitled The Status of Trade Unions in 
Canada. The authors are James C. 


Cameron* and Frederick J. L. Young, 
respectively Professor and Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Industrial Relations at Queen’s 
University. 

The book is divided into chapters on 
Freedom of Association in Theory and 


Practice, The Status of Trade Unions in 
Britain, Legislative Powers in the Labour 
Field in Canada, Trade Union Status 
Under the Criminal Law, Early Develop- 
ments in Collective Bargaining, The 
Growth of Trade Unions, The Use of 
the Adminstrative Board, The Problem 
of Uniformity, Other Aspects of Labour 
Relations Law, The Enforcement of 
Privileges and Obligations, and Trade 
Unions and the Rights of Others. 

In the first chapter the authors have 
this to say about freedom of association: 

“Competent observers seem to agree 
that the difference between the legal right 
of freedom to associate and the actual 
power to use that freedom effectively 
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stems from the fact that employers and 
employees are unequal in bargaining 
power. In the early stages of industrial- 
ization, legal freedom of association may 
be worthless to a group of employees 
seeking to improve working conditions, 
because the employer can easily replace 
them with unemployed individuals or 
agricultural workers eager to obtain 
factory employment. On the other hand, 
in a highly industrialized country, com- 
pletely untrammelled freedom of asso- 
ciation may cause the pendulum to swing 
to the other extreme. Powerful unions 
may be able to force policies upon 
employers, resulting in either bankruptcy 
of the employers or exploitation of the 
consuming public. 

“Tt would seem, then, that the scope 
of effective exercise of freedom of asso- 
ciation, like so many other democratic 
rights, defies accurate description. One 
may, however, make a general statement 
to the effect that legal and actual free- 
dom of association must be ensured for 
employers and employees alike. One may 
also recognize that employees often 
require special legal privileges to counter 
the superior bargaining power of most 
CMPlOVers: «ap pee 


*Prof, Cameron is retiring at the end of 
September (see page 778). 


LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 
Supreme Court of Canada denies right fo sue to unincorporated association 
in Quebec, in another decision deems employees of municipality in P.E.J. fo 
have right to collective bargaining. N.S. Court upholds certification order 


The Supreme Court of Canada ruled that 
under Article 81 of the Quebec Code of 
Civil Procedure (as it was before the 1960 
amendments), neither the Montreal Joint 
Board of two local unions, which was an 
unincorporated body, nor the unincorporated 
local unions involved in the dispute could 
sue in their own names. The Court ruled 
also that the members of the Montreal 
Joint Board, being merely agents or manda- 
tories of the local unions, could not bring 
a legal action acting as managers or trustees. 

In another decision involving the muni- 
cipality of Summerside, P.E.I., and a local 
of the International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers representing municipal em- 
ployees of the electric light and power 
department, the Supreme Court of Canada 
ruled that there was no repugnancy between 
the P.E.I. Trade Union Act and the Sum- 
merside Incorporation Act and consequently 
the municipal employees involved in the 
dispute had the right to bargain collectively 
under the Trade Union Act. 

In Nova Scotia, the Supreme Court (in 
banco) ruled that the decision of the Labour 
Relations Board whether or not an associa- 
tion is a trade union is not a decision on an 
issue collateral or preliminary to the grant- 
ing of a certification order but an integral 
part of the main issue and is thus within 
the Board’s jurisdiction and not open to 
review by the Court in certiorari proceed- 
ings. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


...Tules that under Quebec law unincorporated 
body has no legal capacity to sue in own name 


On November 2, 1959, the Supreme 
Court of Canada, affirming the judgments 
of the courts below, ruled that the Montreal 
Joint Board, a group of 22 persons entrusted 
with the business of Local 205 and Local 
262 of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, and the Locals themselves, 


have no legal status as a group or associa- 
tion to appear in a Court of Justice. 

The action was brought by the Montreal 
Joint Board, an unincorporated board of 
two local unions, to recover union funds 
belonging to the parent international union 
and administered by the Board, which 
money was stolen by a bookkeeper em- 
ployed by the Board. Locals 205 and 262 
of the International Ladies’ Garment Work- 
ers’ Union, also unincorporated associations, 
joined as plaintiffs to obtain a judgment 
compelling the bookkeeper to pay the sum 
of $14,193.34. The members of the Board, 
in bringing the suit, were acting not per- 
sonally but as managers and trustees of the 
funds of these two locals. 

The Superior Court dismissed the action. 
An appeal to the Quebec Court of Queen’s 
Bench was dismissed on the ground that 
the Montreal Joint Board, being only a 
voluntary association, had no legal capacity 
to sue in its own name. Also, the Court 
held that the suit could not be brought in 
the name of the persons who comprised the 
Board because the funds stolen had not. 
been entrusted personally to the members 
of the Board by the local unions. Moreover, 
since the members of the Board could not 
show that they were bound to indemnify 
the locals, no contract of deposit could be 
set up (L.G., March 1959, p. 289). 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Canada was rendered by Mr. Justice Fau- 
teux. He noted that the dismissal of the 
action was based, in particular, on the 
provisions of Article 81 of the Quebec 
Code of Civil Procedure, which reads: 

81. A person cannot use the name of another 

to plead, except the Crown through its 
recognized Officers. 
Tutors, curators and others representing 
persons who have not the free exercise of 
their rights, plead in their own name in 
their respective qualities. Corporations 
plead in their corporate name. 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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These provisions were interpreted by the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council in 
Porteous v. Reynar (1887), 13 App. Cas. 
120, as being applicable to mere agents or 
mandatories who are authorized to act for 
another or others, and who have no estate 
or interest in the subject of the trusts. But 
these provisions are not applicable to trus- 
tees in whom the subject of the trust has 
been vested in property and in possession 
for the benefit of third parties, and who 
have duties to perform in the protection 
or realization of the trust estate. 

The evidence established that the funds 
fraudulently appropriated belonged to nei- 
ther the Board nor to Locals 205 and 262 
but to the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers’ Union, the head office of which 
is in New York State. The evidence showed 
that the members of the Board had some 
management of the business of Locals 205 
and 262, but were no more than agents or 
mandatories of the persons constituting 
Locals 205 and 262. 

It was alleged that the Montreal Joint 
Board was a trustee and held the funds of 
the Locals as a trustee for the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. The word 
“trustee” admits of several interpretations, 
each of which may imply, in law, different 
obligations and rights for the person desig- 
nated by this name. Under Quebec Civil 
Law, the words “trust” and “trustee” are 
peculiar to those acts of giving calling for 
conveyance of property to trustees for the 
benefit of persons profiting by the gift. But 
there must be legal evidence of a covenant, 
enabling the courts to decide whether, in 
law, there is a trust, and to determine the 
rights and obligations resulting from it for 
the parties. In the case at bar such evidence 
was not produced; therefore the members 
of the Board could not claim to have estab- 
lished that they were trustees. 

Further, to’ prove that they were entitled 
to commence the action, the members of 
the Board claimed that they had an obliga- 
tion to give an account of their administra- 
tion and to put back the property claimed, 
which they received as managers of the 
affairs of Local 205 and Local 262. In Mr. 
Justice Fauteux’s opinion this obligation to 
give an account, and to put back, is also 
that of the mere mandatory who, according 
to the provisions of Article 1713 C.C., is 
required to give an account of his adminis- 
tration and to restore and pay to the 
employer all that he has received under the 
authority of his mandate. This obligation, 
however, does not entitle the mandatory to 
plead in the name of the employer. 

The members of the Board claimed also 
that they were responsible for the loss result- 
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ing from the offence of their employee, and 
thus liable to be sued by the third parties 
or the union itself; they thought that this 
gave them the right to sue the bookkeeper, 
in anticipation of the suit of which they 
may be the subject. 


Assuming that this claim was founded 
in law and in fact, then, in Mr. Justice 
Fauteux’s opinion, they could sue person- 
ally, and not acting as administrators and 
trustees of the Local unions 205 and 262. 


In concluding, Mr. Justice Fauteux was 
of the opinion that the case was rightly 
judged and the members of the Board had 
not justified their right to commence the 
action against the bookkeeper. The Supreme 
Court of Canada dismissed the appeal and 
confirmed the judgments of the courts 
below. Perreault et al. v. Poirier and Local 
205 and Local 262, I1.L.G.W.U., (1960), 23 
DIL.RI(2G).,.pabt, laDaol, 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


...tules P.E.I, municipality and its employees 


are subject to the province's Trade Union Act 


On May 16, 1960, the Supreme Court of 
Canada, allowing an appeal from the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court of Prince Edward 
Island (in appeal), ruled that the Trade 
Union Act of the province constitutes valid 
legislative authority for trade unions to 
organize and bargain collectively. The Court 
ruled also that the employees of the electric 
light and power department of the Town of 
Summerside, represented by a local of the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers as certified bargaining agent, have 
the right to bargain collectively with the 
municipality under the Trade Union Act. 

The Town Council of Summerside refused 
to bargain collectively with Local 1432 of 
the IBEW certified as bargaining agent for 
its employees in the electric light and power 
department. The municipality argued that 
the Trade Union Act did not apply to the 
town employees because of specific powers 
given to the Town Council by the Act of 
Incorporation respecting hiring, dismissal 
and remuneration of employees. It was also 
argued that the Trade Union Act did not 
effectively legalize union activities in the 
province. The union applied for an order of 
mandamus to force the municipality to 
bargain. 

The trial court dismissed the action, hold- 
ing that a general statute like the Trade 
Union Act could not apply to a relationship 
governed by the terms of a special Act. 
The trial judge, however, did not accept as 
valid a contention that trade unions are 


‘iHegal in the province (L.G., March 1956, 


p...296) 


On appeal it was held that although under 
the special act of incorporation the Town 
Council had exclusive unilateral power to 
deal with wages, salaries, appointments or 
hirings and dismissals of its employees, and 
in these respects it was not obliged to bar- 
gain collectively, the collective bargaining 
provisions of the Trade Union Act would 
apply to other relevant matters, such as 
hours of work, holidays, safety precautions, 
conditions of work and marginal benefits. 

Also the Court ruled that the P.E.I. Trade 
Union Act must be construed as having 
removed any taint of civil disability or 
illegality from trade unions under the com- 
mon law of restraint of trade (L.G., Feb- 
ruary 1959, p. 157). 

The union appealed to the Supreme 
Court of Canada the part of the decision 
that excluded from the subjects of collective 
bargaining the topics of appointments or 
hirings, remunerations and dismissals. The 
municipality entered a cross-appeal from 
that part of the decision that held that the 
Trade Union Act of Prince Edward Island 
was effective to legalize trade union activi- 
ties in the province and also from that part 
that held that certain topics of labour- 
management relations regarding municipal 
employees are subject to collective bargain- 
ing under the Act. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of 
Canada was rendered by Mr. Justice Ritchie, 
with whom the other judges concurred. 

The Supreme Court was in agreement 
with the Court of Appeal that the Trade 
Union Act was effective to legalize trade 
union activities in the province. 

Mr. Justice Ritchie rejected the conten- 
tion that the taint of illegality that attached 
to trade unions in England in the 18th cen- 
tury was imported to Prince Edward Island 
with the original colonists and has never 
been removed by sufficient explicit legisla- 
tive language and remains a part of the 
common law of Prince Edward Island. 

Referring to the provisions of Sections 2 
and 3 (1) of the Trade Union Act, which 
deal with the right of employees to form 
trade unions and the right to collective 
bargaining, he held that these provisions 
effectively constitute valid legislative author- 
ity for trade unions to organize and bargain 
collectively in the province. 

Dealing with that part of the decision of 
the Court of Appeal that excluded from the 
subjects of collective bargaining the topics 
of appointments or hirings, remuneration 
and dismissals, Mr. Justice Ritchie recalled 
the argument in support of this decision, 
namely, that the Trade Union Act was 


- inconsistent with the Town of Summerside 


Incorporation Act in that the above subjects 
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were specifically dealt with by By-law 326, 
which was validly passed under the latter 
statute. This by-law reads: 


The salaries of Town officials, Firemen and 
all other Employees of the Town shall be such 
as the Town Council may from time to time 
determine and fix by resolution, and they shall 
remain in office during the pleasure of the 
Council, and should any vacancies occur, the 
Council may appoint others to take their place 
at any meeting of the Council. 


The Court of Appeal took the position 
that by the provisions of this by-law “the 
topics of appointments or hirings, remunera- 
tions and dismissals” of employees were 
reserved to the Town Council and that the 
collective bargaining provisions of the Trade 
Union Act were trespassing on this reserva- 
tion; they were, therefore, to this extent 
inapplicable to the Town because they 
formed part of a general statute, which 
must give way to the special provisions of 
the Summerside Incorporation Act. 

The argument in the Court centred on 
the extent to which a general Act should 
give way to a special Act dealing with the 
same matter. 

It appeared to Mr. Justice Ritchie that 
the position had been most clearly and 
correctly stated by Mr. Justice Duff (as he 
then was) in Toronto Railway Company v. 
Paget, 42 S.C.R. 488 at 491, where he said: 


One possible view is that in such cases the 
provision in the general Act is to be wholly 
discarded from consideration. The other is 
that both provisions are to be read as applic- 
able to the undertaking governed by the 
special Act so far as they can stand together, 
and only where there is repugnancy between 
the two provisions and then only to the extent 
of such repugnancy the general Act is to be 
inoperative. I think the latter is the correct 
view... 


This view was reaffirmed by Mr. Justice 
Rinfret speaking for the majority of the 
Supreme Court in City of Ottawa v. Town 
of Eastview (1941) S.C.R. 448. 

The right question to be asked, in the 
present case, was how far the two statutes 
could stand together in relation to their 
effect on the desire of the employees to 
bargain collectively with the Town of Sum- 
merside through their union representatives. 
Mr. Justice Ritchie was of the opinion that 
there was no repugnancy between these two 
statutes. 

Section 62 of the Town of Summerside 
Incorporation Act provided that “officers” 
may be appointed by the Town Council and 
“shall hold office during pleasure” and that 
their removal, replacement and remunera- 
tion shall be at the pleasure of the Council. 
However, the Trade Union Act does not 
apply to “officers, officials or other em- 
ployees employed in any confidential capa- 
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city” and the Town of Summerside Incor- 
poration Act contains no such restriction 
with respect to employees generally. In fact, 
the only reference in that Act to the em- 
ployment of employees deals specifically 
with those employed in the town electric 
plant and system, and is in the following 
broad language: 

163. (2) The Town is empowered to employ 
such engineers, experts, agents and workmen 
as may be deemed necessary in surveying, 
evaluating, constructing, improving, extending 
and maintaining any such plant or system, and 
operating the same, and to lease, purchase or 
otherwise acquire such lands, rights, easements 
or privileges as may be deemed necessary for 
the purposes hereof. 

It is true, Mr. Justice Ritchie added, that 
By-law 326 is capable of being construed 
as regulating conditions of employment of 
employees of the Town and as dealing with 
“topics of appointments or hirings, remun- 
erations and dismissals,” and it is also true 
that all such by-laws “shall be as legal and 
binding as if incorporated in and forming 
part of the Act” (s. 70) so long as they 
remain in force. 

However, by Section 70 of the Act the 
Council has full authority “to make, ordain, 
enact, revise, alter and amend such by-laws 
as they may deem proper...” and this 
power includes the power to make such by- 
laws as may be deemed proper to comply 
with the terms of an agreement regulating 
the conditions of employment of its em- 
ployees, provided that such provisions do 
not run contrary to the terms of the enabling 
statute. 

If the Town Council sought to pass a 
by-law changing the terms of the employ- 
ment of “officers,” who are by statute 
declared to hold office “during pleasure,” 
such regulations might conflict with Section 
62 of the Incorporation Act. But in regulat- 
ing the employment of the employees of 
the electric light and power department 
there is no statutory restriction on the 
powers of Council, who may make such 
by-laws to that end “as they deem proper.” 

In Mr. Justice Ritchie’s opinion, there was 
no reason at law why the powers vested 
in the Town Council could not be employed 
in such manner as to enable the Town to 
conclude a binding collective agreement 
with the union acting on behalf of its 
employees in the electric light and power 
department. There is nothing, he added, in 
the Town of Summerside Incorporation 
Act to exclude the municipality from being 
required to bargain collectively and without 
restrictions with the union in accordance 
with the Trade Union Act, and if it could 
be shown that all the requirements of the 
Trade Union Act had been complied with 
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by the union, a mandamus should be issued 
to compel the Town Council to bargain 
collectively. 

The Court allowed the union’s appeal, 
and dismissed the Town Council’s cross- 
appeal. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local No. 1432 v. The Town 
of Summerside and A.G. of Prince Edward 
Island. CCH Canadian Labour Law Re- 
porter, para. 15,298. 


Nova Scotia Supreme Court... 


...dismisses application to quash certification 
order issued by N.S. Labour, Relations Board 


On March 26, 1960, the Nova Scotia 
Supreme Court (in banco), in certiorari 
proceedings, dismissed an application to 
quash a certification order issued to District 
No. 26 of the United Mine Workers. 

The Court ruled that the Nova Scotia 
Labour Relations Board has jurisdiction to 
determine whether or not the union apply- 
ing for certification is a “trade union” within 
the terms of the Trade Union Act. Further, 
the Court held, the finding of the Board 
that the union applying for certification 
was a trade union was not a collateral or 
preliminary matter essential to the Board’s 
jurisdiction to adjudicate on a certification 
petition, but was an integral part of the 
Board’s function, granted to it by the Act, 
when dealing with a certification application. 
Such finding of the Board was within its 
jurisdiction and thus unreviewable even if 
wrong. 

An application was made to the Labour 
Relations Board by District No. 26, United 
Mine Workers of America, for certification 
under the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act as 
bargaining agent to represent a unit con- 
sisting of all the employees of Dominion 
Coal Co. Ltd., Glace Bay, N.S., eligible 
under the Act. 

The application was made according to 
the Regulations under the Act, with the 
copies of the constitution of District No. 
26 and that of the international union, 
United Mine Workers of America, attached. 
The application was opposed by the Central . 
Auxiliary Workers Union, Glace Bay, and 
Local 2025, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, Glace Bay. 

Hearings were held in March 1959, and 
the Board, being satisfied that a majority of 
the employees in the bargaining unit were 
members in good standing of District No. 
26, and that the unit was appropriate for 
collective bargaining, issued on May 19, 
1959 an order certifying District 26 as the 
bargaining agent for a bargaining unit 
consisting of all employees of the Dominion 
Coal Co. Ltd. in Nova Scotia, but excluding 


all salaried employees and the company’s 
employees under the jurisdiction of the 
Government of Canada. 


The rival unions challenged the Board’s 
decision in certiorari proceedings, asking the 
‘court to quash the certification order on the 
ground that the application for certification 
“should in law have been dismissed by the 
said Board on the ground that the applicant 
for certification was not a trade union 
within the meaning of the Trade Union Act, 
and that the said Board accordingly had no 
jurisdiction to grant certification...” 


The motion was heard before Mr. Justice 
Patterson in September 1959, and in January 
1960 he referred the matter to the court 
in banco (sitting as a full court). 


The sole issue presented to the court was 
whether District No. 26 was a “trade union” 
within the Act, capable of being certified 
as a bargaining agent. 

In support of the motion to quash the 
order, the following arguments were sub- 
mitted. The Board committed an error of 
law manifest on the face of the order; the 
order was made without jurisdiction because 
it was based on an erroneous finding of a 
collateral or preliminary fact essential to 
its jurisdiction; Section 58 of the Act (the 
so-called privative section stating the finality 
of the Board’s decisions regarding certain 
questions and among them whether an 
organization is a trade union) could not 
apply to errors of law ex facie, or exclude 
review of findings as to collateral or pre- 
liminary facts essential to jurisdiction as 
opposed to findings made in the exercise of 
jurisdiction. 

Section 1(s) of the Act defines “trade 
union” or “union” as “any organization of 
employees formed for the purpose of regu- 
lating relations between employers and em- 
ployees which has a written constitution, 
rules or by-laws setting forth its objects 
and purposes and defining the conditions 
under which persons may be admitted as 
members thereof and continued in such 
membership.” 


Mr. Justice MacDonald in his reasons 
for judgment dealt first with the contention 
that there was an error of law on the face 
of the record. To substantiate this claim 
the constitutions of District No. 26 and of 


_ the international union were filed. It was 


not disputed that District No. 26 has been 
chartered by the international union or that 
its constitution was to be found, in part, in 
the constitution of the international union. 
Both documents were scrutinized to deter- 
- mine whether District No. 26 is a body 
within the definition of a trade union. 


In Mr. Justice MacDonald’s opinion, the 
perusal of both constitutions showed that 
District 26 was an organization of em- 
ployees “formed for the purpose of regulat- 
ing relations between employers and em- 
ployees”; that the constitution of the District 
“sets forth its objects and purposes” and 
“defines the conditions under which persons 
may be admitted as members thereof and 
continued in such membership.” Members 
in a local are also members of the inter- 
national and of the District that includes 
that local; both the locals and the District 
are chartered by the international. Regard- 
ing the members in the locals and in District 
26, the power of collective bargaining has 
been vested in the officers of the District 
and in the District Convention, subject to 
the approval of all members concerned. 

In the certification proceedings the pri- 
mary function of the Board is to determine 
whether an organization is a trade union. 
Also the Board must investigate the union 
constitution to find out whether the alleged 
union members in the bargaining unit are 
“members in good standing” in the applicant 
union and whether the union is free from 
employer domination. The Board determines 
its own procedure and makes regulations as 
to what shall constitute proof of member- 
ship in good standing. In these matters the 
Board in making necessary determinations 
should have latitude and the courts should 
refrain from imposing technical require- 
ments not contemplated by the legislation. 

The contention in this case involved a 
technical question whether there was on 
the record a manifest error of law. 

The applicable rule is that “where upon 
the face of the proceedings themselves it — 
appears that the determination of the in- 
ferior tribunal is wrong in law, certiorari to 
quash will be granted. The tribunal is not 
obliged to set out... the reasons which led 
to its decision, but if it does state them the 
superior court will consider the question 
whether they are right in law, and if they 
are wrong in law, will quash the decision” 
(11 Hals. 3rd ed., p. 61). 

Mr. Justice MacDonald noted that there 
is considerable scope for discussion as to 
what constitutes the record or face of the 
proceedings, which enables a court to sit in 
appeal from errors of law in the exercise 
of jurisdiction. In the case at bar the order 
by necessary implication did say that the 
Board did hold that District No. 26 was a 
trade union under the Act. This involved 
the determination of a question of law 
within the rule and that determination was 
not wrong in law. Consequently the first 
contention that there was an error of law 
on the face of the record had to be rejected. 
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Dealing with the contention that the 
Board’s order was made without jurisdiction 
because it was based upon an erroneous 
finding (the finding being that District 26 
was a trade union) as to a collateral or 
preliminary fact essential to the Board’s 
jurisdiction, Mr. Justice MacDonald re- 
viewed the body of case law involving the 
jurisdiction of labour relations boards. The 
following is the rule applicable to this 
situation: “The jurisdiction of an inferior 
tribunal may depend upon the fulfilment of 
some condition precedent (such as notice) 
or upon the existence of some particular 
fact.” Such a fact is collateral to the actual 
matter and an inferior tribunal cannot, by 
a wrong decision with regard to such a 
collateral fact, give itself a jurisdiction which 
it would not otherwise possess. 

On the other hand, “if the fact in question 
is not collateral, but a part of the very issue 
which the inferior tribunal has to inquire 
into, an order will not be granted, although 
the inferior tribunal may have arrived at 
an erroneous conclusion with regard to it... 
The distinction is between the case where 
jurisdiction is conferred on an inferior tri- 
bunal only upon condition that some par- 
ticular state of facts exists and the case 
where the question of the existence of the 
fact is one of the issues of fact which the 
inferior tribunal is given jurisdiction to 
determine” (11 Hals., 3rd ed., paras. 116-17, 
pp. 59-60). 

“The inferior tribunal must, indeed, decide 
as to the collateral fact, in the first instance; 
but the superior court may upon certiorari 
inquire into the correctness of the decision, 
and may quash the proceedings in the lower 
court if such decision is erroneous” (11 
Hals., para. 270, p. 143). 

However, “there may be tribunals which, 
by virtue of legislation constituting them, 
have the power to determine finally the 
preliminary facts on which the further exer- 
cise of their jurisdiction depends” (Halls, 
ibid at p. 59). 

Mr. Justice MacDonald noted that Sec- 
tion 68 (1) of the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act, which is similar to Section 58 of the 
Nova Scotia Trade Union Act, has been 
held as rendering the decisions of the Board 
as to the questions listed therein final and 
that “there cannot be collateral decisions 
as to whether a person is a member of a 
trade union or...whether a trade union 
represents the employees” (the Genaire 
case, L.G. 1958, p. 1291). Also, in another 
decision, it was held that the Ontario Board 
had jurisdiction to entertain an application 
and to determine finally whether the appli- 
cant was a trade union (the McCord case, 
L.G. 1956, p. 1415). 
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In The Queen v. Labour Relations Board 
((1955) 2 D.L.R. 681) the Nova Scotia 
Supreme Court stated that “the Board has 
been appointed for the very purpose of 
determining whether or not a unit is appro- 
priate for collective bargaining. The Board 
had jurisdiction over the question, over the 
persons involved and the power and duty to 
determine the appropriateness of the unit. 
It is a question of fact.” 


The Supreme Court of Canada in Labour 
Relations Board for B.C. v. Canada Safe- 
way Ltd. (L.G., 1953, p. 1170) ruled that 
the question whether workmen were em- 
ployed in a confidential capacity was not 
one relating to a collateral matter but was 
for the Board to decide finally as part of the 
main issue and its decision thereon was not 
reviewable. 


In Labour Relations Board vy. Traders’ 
Service Ltd. (L.G., January 1959, p. 58) 
the Supreme Court of Canada was faced 
with a certification order attacked as in- 
volving a wrong determination of an alleged 
collateral issue, namely, whether a group of 
workmen were employees of a particular 
employer. The majority of the Court, hold- 
ing that the order could not be quashed, 
noted that the Board is required to deter- 
mine whether a person is an employer or 
employee and that its decision is final and 
conclusive. Also the Court held that the 
Board’s decision had not been as to a 
“collateral issue” but one within the main 
issue, 

Mr. Justice Judson in this respect said: 

There is no difference in principle between 
a determination of the capacity in which a 
person is employed and a determination of the 
question of the relation of employer and em- 
ployee. Neither question is a collateral issue. 
There are no two issues here before the Board, 
the first whether a man is an employer and 
the second, whether he is the employer of a 
particular employee. The issue is a single one 
and entirely within the Board’s jurisdiction. It 
was for the Board and the Board alone to 
make the finding on the one issue and this 
finding is not open to review by the Court. 


Mr. Justice MacDonald noted that the 
Canadian cases referred to held that the 
several issues involved were not collateral 
but came within one or more of the clauses 
of sections making orders “final and con- 
clusive.”” These sections are identical with 
or highly similar to section 58 of the Nova 
Scotia Trade Union Act. This conclusion 
applies also to the determination of the 
question whether an organization is a trade 
union. Further support for the conclusion 
that this type of question is not one colla- 
teral or preliminary to jurisdiction but an 
integral part of the Board’s main function 


to grant or reject certification may be found 
in various provisions of the Trade Union 
Act. 

Various decisions and determinations 
which have to be made by the Board in the 
course of dealing with the application for 
certification must be regarded as having 
been made in the exercise of its jurisdiction 
and in discharge of the Board’s duty to 
certify or refuse certification. In this sense 
it is unnecessary to rely upon Section 58 
(which requires the Board to decide certain 
questions and its decision thereon is “final 


and conclusive”) as excluding certiorari for 
the reason that certiorari does not lie to 
review decisions of this nature. 

The Court held that the decision of the 
Board whether District No. 26 was a trade 
union within the Act was on a matter 
within the Board’s jurisdiction to determine, 
and unreviewable even if wrong. The appli- 
cation for certiorari was dismissed. Re 
United Mine Workers of America, District 
No. 26, (1960) 23 D.L.R. (2d), Part 5, 
pas28: 


Recent Regulations, Federal and Provincial 


Alberta revises safety rules for grain elevators. British Columbia issues new 
regulations respecting wireless signalling devices used in logging operations 


In Alberta regulations dealing with grain 
elevators, issued under the Factories Act 
and the Workmen’s Compensation Act, lay 
down new requirements with respect to 
manlifts and personal protective equipment. 

In British Columbia regulations under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act concerning 
wireless signalling devices used in logging 
operations provide that such equipment must 
be operated by competent workmen. 

Other regulations deal with overtime rates 
in federal government construction contract 
work, and safety in oil and gas well drilling 
rigs in Alberta. 


FEDERAL 


Fair Wages and Hours of Labour Act 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Regulations (P.C. 1954-2030) have been 
amended by new provisions dealing with 
rates of wages for overtime in federal 
government construction contract work. 

The new provisions, which were approved 
by P.C. 1960-715 and gazetted June 8, 
were made under authority of Section 6 
of the Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
Act, which permits the Governor in Coun- 
cil, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Labour, to make regulations setting over- 
time rates for work covered by the Act. 

One new provision states that, unless the 
Minister of Labour orders otherwise, em- 
ployees working on federal government 
construction contracts must be paid time 
and one-half for hours worked beyond 44 
in the week. Another provides that, if the 
Minister so orders, such employees must 
be paid the premium rate for all hours 
worked in excess of eight in the day. 

The new provisions apply to contracts 
entered into after August 1, 1960. 


Previously, no overtime rate had been 
set by regulation under the Act. The Act 
limits hours to eight in the day and 44 in 
the week except in cases of emergency as 
may be approved by the Minister. The 
regulations respecting the fair wages policy 
(P.C. 2029) provide that, under special 
circumstances, the Minister may decide what 
are the current or fair and reasonable rates 
for overtime. The policy has been to instruct 
the contractor, where an overtime permit 
has been granted, to pay overtime rates at 
not less than one and one-half times the 
rates of wages required to be paid under 
the contract but there have been a few 
exceptions to this. 


PROVINCIAL 


Alberta Factories Act 


Oil and Gas Well Drilling Rigs 

Alberta has issued under the Factories 
Act regulations governing the erection, oper- 
ation and dismantling of oil or gas well 
drilling and servicing rigs and derricks. 

The new regulation (Alberta Reg. 172/60), 
gazetted June 15, rescinds Alberta Reg. 
328/57. Its provisions are more extensive 
than those rescinded, but are almost en- 
tirely the same as in Alberta Reg. 371/59 
(L.G., Jan., p. 77), issued under the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act. 

The new regulation requires that where 
the factor of safety of a drilling line has 
been reduced to less than three, immediate 
and subsequent inspections must be made 
by the toolpusher and driller to ensure that 
the line is suitable for continued operations. 

Another new requirement provides that 
all power driven mud pumps must be 
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equipped with a safety relief valve that 
will release in the event of excessive pres- 
sure. 

The foregoing provisions are not con- 
tained in the regulation issued under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. 


Grain Elevators 


Alberta Regulation 173/60, issued under 
the Factories Act respecting the construc- 
tion, operation and maintenance of machin- 
ery and equipment in grain elevators, an- 
nexes and mills, was gazetted June 15, 
rescinding Alberta Reg. 327/57 (L.G. 1957, 
p. 190; see also 1953, p. 586). 

The former provisions remain unchanged 
with the exception of certain requirements 
relating to manlifts. 

A new provision states that for the sus- 
pension of manlift cars and counterweights 
only wire ropes of best plow steel or the 
equivalent may be used. 

Where manlift cars and counterweights 
are suspended by more than one cable, each 
wire rope must be at least one-quarter inch 
in diameter. If three or more wire ropes 
are used, a safety device to stop and hold 
the car is not required. 

The diameter of a sheave for a manlift 
cable must now be not less than 40 times 
the diameter of the wire rope used; the 
previous minimum diameter was 18 inches. 

If the counterweight of a manlift is not 
entirely enclosed it must be so guided that 
it cannot become accidentally disengaged 
from the guides. Also, protection must be 
provided to a height of six feet on open 
sides at the work floor and other levels 
where a person might be struck by the 
counterweight. 

Where manlift cars do not have a safety 
device to stop and hold the car, counter- 
weights must be guided in open runways 
and a removable panel installed in the side 
of the car adjacent to the runway to facili- 
tate inspection of the wire ropes. 

Guide rails must now be of metal or 
straight grained fir or hardwood free from 
knots and checks. They must be attached 
to supporting members with bolts, lag 
screws or wood screws. Manilla ropes may 
not be used for manlift guides. 

Platforms of manlifts with enclosed cars 
must be constructed of perforated material 
to enable the operator to have a clear view 
below the car. 

Manlifts must be installed satisfactorily 
to obtain approval of the factory inspector 
and plans and specifications of employees’ 
belt lifts must be submitted to the Chief 
Factory Inspector for approval before instal- 
lation is begun. 
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Alberta Workmen's Compensation Act 


Safety regulations governing the erection, 
maintenance and renovation of grain ele- 
vators, grain annexes, seed mills and seed 
cleaning plants, issued under the Alberta 
Workmen’s Compensation Act as Regulation 
144/60, were gazetted May 31. They apply 
to all employers and workmen concerned 
with these activities, and are effective July 
1, 1960. 


The new regulations make the employer 
responsible for ensuring that his workmen 
know and comply with these and other 
relevant safety regulations. They also require 
supervisors and foremen to see that em- 
ployees work safely and under safe con- 
ditions. Workmen must use the safety equip- 
ment that the employer is obligated to 
supply and are forbidden to conduct them- 
selves in a manner that endangers them- 
selves or others. 


The employer is required to provide a 
first aid kit according to the requirements 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Board. The 
employer also has to provide safety hats 
for his workmen, and a suitable winter liner 
from November to March. Workmen must 
wear safety hats where there is danger of 
falling objects. 


The employer must supply approved eye 
protective equipment, which his workmen 
must wear when handling material that is 
liable to injure or irritate the eyes, or when 
engaged on work where there is an eye 
hazard from flying objects or injurious light 
or heat rays. 


Detailed requirements are set out for 
scaffolding for grain elevators, swing stage 
scaffolds, scaffolding of a balloon annex, 
and gin poles. 

A special provision relates to the author- 
ity of inspectors where the regulations do 
not contain specific safety requirements in 
connection with the use of unsafe equip- 
ment, materials or tools, or the unsafe or 
improper use of tools or equipment, or 
unsafe working conditions. In these cases, 
an inspector is empowered to order an em- 
ployer or operator to make whatever 
changes, improvements or repairs may be 
necessary to remove hazards to workmen 
or to reduce the possibility of accidents. 

Except where this regulation provides 
otherwise, all other safety regulations of 
the Board and all other directions concern- 
ing the safety of workmen, persons or 
property set out in the legislation of Canada 
or the Province of Alberta apply to em- 
ployers or workmen engaged in activities 
with which the new regulation deals. 

(Continued on page 842) 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 


Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants at month-end and of initial and renewal claims during the 
month, average weekly number of beneficiaries, and amount of benefit payments 
all lower during May than in April, higher than in May 1959, statistics* show 


Claimantst for unemployment insurance 
benefit on May 31 numbered 364,300, com- 
pared with 486,300 regular claimants on 
April 29, and 279,400 on May 29, 1959. 
The total of regular claimants was thus 25 
per cent lower than at the end of April, 
but 30 per cent greater than at the end 
of May last year. 

The decline in the number of claimants 
between April and May this year was 
slightly less than the 27-per-cent decrease 
last year. 

On April 29 there were, in addition to the 
486,300 claimants for regular benefit, 228,- 
600 claimants for seasonal benefit. Seasonal 
benefit ended on May 21 this year, on 
May 16 last year. Data for May therefore 
cover only claimants for regular benefit, 
whereas the April figures covered both 
regular and seasonal claimants. 


Initial and renewal claims for benefit 
during May numbered 165,600, which was 
23 per cent less than the April total of 
214,600, but 23 per cent greater than the 
figure of 134,000 in May last year. 


Of the 110,200 initial claims for May, 
it is estimated that some 45 per cent were 
from claimants who had exhausted regular 
benefit and wanted to be considered again 
for regular benefit or for an extension of 
benefit under seasonal provisions. 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries was estimated at 560,800 for May, 
732,900 for April and 485,800 for May 
1959. 

Benefit payments totalled $52.2 million 
in May, down 15 per cent from the $61.8 
million in April. During May 1959 benefit 
payments amounted to $40.4 million. 


*See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue, 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the ‘‘live file’ at the local office as soon as the claim 
is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. 
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In a comparison of current employment 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
statistics with those for a previous period, 
factors’ ‘other than numbers such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 


increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general employ- 
ment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants’’. 


The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.17 for May, $22.18 for April and 
$20.81 for May 1959. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission for 
May showed that insurance books or con- 
tribution cards had been issued to 3,512,840 
employees who had made contributions to 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund since 
April 1, 1960. : 

At May 31 employers registered num- 
bered 328,328, an increase of 778 since 
April 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During May 6,440 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 3,865 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 126 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,449 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefit. 


Prosecutions were begun in 146 cases, 
10 against employers and 136 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of claimants’ making false statements 
or misrepresentations numbered 1,950.* 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received in May totalled $25,- 
187,592.93+ compared with $22,194,917.24t 
in April and $18,831,693.78 in May 1959. 
Benefits paid in May totalled $52,213,- 


351.82+ compared with $61,767,880.267 in 
April and $40,446,281.55 in May 1959. The 
balance in the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund on May 31 was $299,293,511.047; on 
April 30 it was $324,986,215.82+ and on 
May 31 last year $432,847,911.14. 


Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB-1739, May 19, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, married, 45 years of age, filed a renewal 
application for benefit on May 25, 1959 
and was registered for employment as a 
paper cutter. He stated therein that he had 
worked as such for a printing firm in 
Toronto, Ontario, from February 1, 1959, 
to May 21, 1959, when he was dismissed 
because he could not “get along with the 
boss.” His rate of pay at the time of 
separation was $2.25 an hour. The employer 
submitted his own version of the employee’s 
separation on Form UIC 479 and stated: 

This man left; was not laid off or fired. Told 
Foreman he has been trying for three weeks 
to get fired so that he could collect unemploy- 
ment insurance. Was told several times to fill 
out time sheet and his answer to me was I'll 
quit first, so in my opinion, he quit. If I were 
to fire him I would have done so at once, not 
letting him finish the day. 


The insurance officer notified the claim- 
ant on June 4, 1959 that he was disqualified 
from receipt of benefit for the period May 
24, 1959 to June 27, 1959 inclusive, because, 
in his opinion, he had voluntarily left his 
employment without just cause (section 60 
(1) of the Act). 


In response to a request from the local 
office for further information, the claimant 
on June 5, 1959 stated as follows: 

It was impossible to fill out a time sheet 
because I never got dockets with half the 
jobs I did. My boss was unreasonable in every 
way—lI could never satisfy him. 

Also I did not quit voluntarily. I was given 
My wages and my insurance book at closing 


time the last day. I took it to mean I was fired. 
(Exhibit 4). 


The claimant based his appeal to a board 
of referees on a letter which a controller of 
the city of Toronto wrote to the local office 
on July 21, 1959 and which reads, in part, 
as follows: 

(The claimant) states that no one can work 
for this man, that he is impossible to get along 


with, that as many as five men start there in 
one day and “all leave the same day.” He says 


“even his foreman...had to quit at the end 
of six months.” (Apparently he now works 
at... Company as a proof reader.) 


(The claimant) says that (the employer) 
stands behind the men all day swearing and 
cursing at them. He says that (the employer’s) 
statement that he quit voluntarily is not true. 
He said he put up with this for four months 
and was then dismissed. He complains that you 
disqualified him for unemployment insurance 
and that you are sending other men to this 
impossible situation with which he was obliged 
to contend... 


I would be pleased if you would investigate 
(the claimant’s) complaint and ascertain if 
your Department has done him an injustice in 
cutting off his unemployment insurance in this 
case. (Exhibit 5). 

The board of referees which heard the 
case on January 14, 1960 by a majority 
decision dismissed the appeal and confirmed 
the disqualification which had been imposed 
by the insurance officer. The board stated 
in its decision that the claimant and the 
employer attended the hearing but added 
little to the evidence already contained in 
the submissions. The majority of the board 
was also of the opinion that the evidence 
“contained herein and given by (the em- 
ployer) that the claimant stated that he 
would quit first before filling out proper 
time sheets was acceptable” and that, there- 
fore, in its opinion, he did, in fact, leave 
his employment without just cause within 
the meaning of the Act. 

The dissenting member of the board con- 
tended that, inasmuch as the evidence given 
by the employer and the claimant was con- 
tradictory, any doubt that might exist in 
the case should be resolved in favour of 
the claimant. 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
February 12, 1960 on the same grounds 
as those contained in Exhibit 4 herein 
quoted. 

In view of the contradictory statements 
made by the parties, the claimant was 
requested to obtain individual statements 
from two or three of the former or present 


tAll figures for April and May of this year are subject to change. 
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employees of the printing firm as to the 
unsatisfactory working conditions which 
allegedly existed there. The claimant an- 
swered in the following manner: “I am 
unable to get such statements as you request. 
Note attached advertisement which appears 
nightly in the newspapers” (the advertise- 
ment has to do with an offer of employment 
for pressmen at his former employer’s 
premises). 

In a letter dated March 28, 1960 the 
claimant denied that he had told the fore- 
man he had tried to get dismissed in order 
to collect unemployment insurance. He 
pointed out that he could not have made 
such a statement to the foreman since there 
was no foreman at the time of his dismissal. 
In regard to the filling out of time sheets 
and his separation from the employ of the 
company he stated: 

The last day I worked for this man, he came 
and said here is a time sheet, you will have to 
make it out, and .. . well like it or not. And 
I said to him, you told me before I would not 
have to make any time sheets out, because I 
never received half the dockets for the jobs 
I done, therefore I could not make out a time 
sheet, but he just walked away. That was 2:30 
in the afternoon. He could have come to me 


and tried to explain how I could fill a time 
sheet but he never even came back. 


At quitting time the head pressman came to 
me when I was going home, and handed me my 
pay and Insurance Book, therefore I took it 
for granted I was fired. 


The Chief of the Claims Division of the 
Commission submitted a report of an inves- 
tigation that had been carried out at the 
plant of the claimant’s former employer. 
This report reads in part: 

I visited the plant of the...and had inter- 


views with...the General Manager and two 
of his employees... 


(One of those employees) has been employed 
for over ten years and (the other one) for four 
years. Both stated that all jobs had dockets 
for costing same and employees made out time 
sheets from dockets. 


(The manager) admits swearing at (the claim- 


ant) but explained the circumstances, which 
were—Although (the claimant) had been 
warned against the practice, he insisted on 
operating the electric paper guillotine by 
jamming one of the push buttons so that the 
machine could be operated by activating the 
remaining switch with one hand and feeding 
the paper stock with the other hand. This 
machine is equipped with this safety device to 
protect the workers’ fingers and hands and 
(the manager) himself has lost three fingers 
from his hand in an accident with a paper 
cutting machine, so he naturally feels quite 
strongly on the subject of safety. 

(One of the employees) stated (the claim- 
ant) used to plug safety switch on one side 
of cutting machine so he could operate with 
one hand, and he had heard (the manager) 
swearing at him for doing so. 
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I saw pay roll sheets for Mr. . who was 
hired as Superintendent at $125 per week. He 
earned an average of $150 per week for the 
ten weeks he was employed but left on his 
own accord because he did not feel capable to 
tun plant. 


Considerations and Conclusions: It is not 
clear from the evidence whether the claim- 
ant voluntarily left his employment or lost 
it by reason of his own misconduct. 

If he voluntarily separated, it was with- 
out just cause, in that the difficulties and 
unpleasantness he had with the employer 
stemmed from his lack of co-operation and 
could have been easily remedied by a 
change of attitude on his part. If, on the 
other hand, he was dismissed, it was by 
reason of his own misconduct, inasmuch as 
he was not operating his machine in accord- 
ance with the employer’s instructions, par- 
ticularly with regard to his own safety. 
Moreover, he was not filling out his time 
sheets as directed, which he had no reason- 
able excuse for not doing as two of his 
fellow workers of several years’ service 
stated that dockets were supplied for all 
jobs. 

In either event, he was subject to disquali- 
fication under section 60 (1) of the Act and 
I, therefore, maintain the majority decision 
of the board of referees. 


Decision CUC-44, June 16, 1960 


Summary of the Main Facts: The appli- 
cant in the present case, viz., the Shaw 
Steamship Company Limited of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, operates several boats which 
are usually engaged in the shipping of 
freight. However, one or more may go on 
a sealing expedition during the sealing 
season in the very early part of the spring. 
This operation, which generally lasts for 
approximately eight weeks, is, however, 
broken off when a full cargo is obtained or 
when the sealing captain decides it is no 
longer profitable to continue the hunt due 
to the daily number of seals having been 
caught. The sealing crew is paid one-third 
of the gross landed value of the total catch 
and the remaining two-thirds goes to the 
company, which supplies the equipment, 
food and lodging, as well as the ship. 

In March and part of April 1958, the 
said company operated the vessel Arctic- 
Sealer for the purpose of hunting seals on 
the ice floes in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and the North Atlantic Ocean. The crew 
totalled about 69 members, of which approx- 
imately 58 were engaged in the actual seal- 
ing operation. Not all the sealers were 
fishermen. Some were farmers, some were 
lumbermen and some were from various 
occupations. Most of them, however, resided 
in Newfoundland. 
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The records indicate that the company 
had insured the regular crew members 
under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
but not the sealers, the company taking 
the stand that the latter were not employed 
under a contract of service. 

It seems that inquiries were made at the 
Commission’s local office in St. John’s, New- 
foundland, by members of the sealing crews 
of the Arctic-Sealer as to their eligibility 
for unemployment insurance in that, accord- 
ing to the district auditor of the Commis- 
sion, “other sealing, vessels operating under 
similar conditions from Newfoundland had 
insured their crews”. 

On September 24, 1958 the district audi- 
tor informed the company, by letter, that 
the crews of the sealing vessels, including 
all the sealers, were considered to be em- 
ployed under a contract of service and 
thereby engaged in insurable employment, 
and that, under such conditions, the com- 
pany was required to make unemployment 
insurance fishing contributions in respect 
of them. 


On October 18, 1958 the president of 
the company replied to the district auditor. 
He stated in his letter that the company 
had decided not to make a sealing voyage 
in March 1959. He also said: 

This will leave 75 Newfoundlanders unem- 
ployed, and they will miss the opportunity of 
making 20,000.00/25,000.00 as we just are not 
interested in sending a vessel to the icefields, if 
we have to collect unemployment from the 
sealers who are on shares, and to also contri- 
bute towards this ourselves. We find it hard to 
understand why we have to provide a ship, 
take a $35,000 gamble on outfitting for seal- 
ing, and then to become involved in collecting 
unemployment contributions, paying an equal 
amount ourselves, when the sealers are in with 
us on the venture as far as seals secured, but 
are free of all obligations should the venture 
suffer a loss. We at any rate won’t be involved 
in your new ruling as our M/V Arctic-Sealer 
will make no Sealing Voyage in 1959. 


On January 29, 1959 the company advised 
the district auditor that, for reasons of its 
own, it had decided to again send the 
Arctic-Sealer on a sealing voyage and wished 
to be informed of the company’s position 
in the matter of contributions in respect 
of the sealers. The company contended in 
its letter that it should not be required to 
make contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in respect of them since 
the “sealers share in the venture” and “are 
partners with us” therein. 

On February 6, 1959 the Chief Coverage 
Officer of the Commission replied to the 
company’s letter of January 29, 1959 and 
said “...in our opinion, the men employed 
in your sealing operations are employed 
under a contract of service and therefore 
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entitled to unemployment insurance stamps 
in respect of this work. However, you have 
the right to request a formal decision on 
this matter by the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission ...”. 


The President of the said company com- 
pleted Form UIC 593, “Application for 
Determination of Question under the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act” and stated therein 
that the sealing master and not the com- 
pany, had the right to exercise control as 
to the method of performance of duties by 
the sealers and “that sealing crews operat- 
ing on a share basis are working for thei 
own interest and therefore it is our conten- 
tion that they are not entitled to unem- 
ployment stamps”. The Commission, how- 
ever, did not render a decision on the ques- 
tion but instead, pursuant to section 33 of 
the Act, referred it to the Umpire for 
decision and informed the interested par- 
ties accordingly. 

The agreement (Exhibit 32) which 
covered the crew of the Arctic-Sealer for 
the 1958 sealing season reads as follows: 


This Agreement entered into at... between 

. . . owners of the Good Ship or Vessel called 
the... and... Master of the said Ship and 
the several persons whose names are signed 
hereto as crew of the said Ship. 


Witnesseth that the several persons under- 
signed agree to proceed on a sealing voyage in 
the said ship and to serve in the several capa- 
cities set opposite their respective names. The 
crew shall come into service on the... day 
of March, 19 .. . without notice and proceed 
to sea whenever the Master may deem fit. Each 
man shall assist in trimming coal or handling 
ballast and do any work in connection with 
the voyage required of him. Each man shall in 
all respects exert himself to the best of his 
ability for the good of the voyage and be at 
all times obedient to the lawful commands of 
the Master.and officers, whether on board, at 
sea, on shore, or on the ice in all respects as 
if shipped on wages, and should any man neg- 
lect or be found incompetent for the proper 
performance of his duties in any respect (except 
by reason of sickness) he shall be entitled to 
only such share of proceeds of the voyage as 
the Master may allow him. Should any man 
be drunk or disorderly, or refuse to obey 
the lawful commands of the Master or Officer 
in charge before leaving port on the voyage, 
he may be dismissed by the Master, and shall 
not be entitled to any share of the proceeds of 
the voyage or other compensation; nor shall 
any man be entitled who shall absent himself 
after coming into service, at any time until the 
final termination of the voyage without leave 
of the Master. Any man failing to proceed on 
the voyage after signing articles shall not be 
entitled to any share of the proceeds of the 
voyage. Any embezzlement or wilful or negli- 
gent loss or destruction of any part of the ship’s 
cargo, stores or equipment shall be made good 
to the Owners out of the earnings of the party 
so offending, or conniving at such offence, with- 
out prejudice to any other remedy which the 
Owners may have for same. In case of any gun 
or rifle being wilfully or carelessly lost or 
damaged during the voyage, the loss or 
damage shall be made good to the Owners by 
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deduction from the crew’s share of the 
proceeds of the voyage. Engineers and firemen 
shall not be required to go upon the ice, except 
by order of the Master. In the event of the 
Master named in this agreement being pre- 
vented by sickness or other cause from pro- 
ceeding upon or prosecuting the voyage, this 
agreement shall be in all respects in force and 
binding as between the undersigned and the 
Master who may be appointed in his stead. 


1. The Master, Officers and Crew further 
agree to use special care to keep the seals of 
all classes free from coal-dust or other unclean- 
ness of any kind and free from running fat, 
keeping the said seals iced down if necessary 
to prevent running. 


2. In consideration of this Agreement being 
in all respects well and faithfully performed, 
the said crew are to receive as remuneration 
for their services at the final termination of 
the voyage or each trip if there be more than 
one (which shall include the discharging and 
weighing off of seals) every man an equal 
share or portion, according to the number of 
the crew; Master, Officers, engineers and fire- 
men included, of one-third of the value of the 
seals brought in and delivered from the vessel, 
one full man’s share having been first deducted 
from the said Value (for distribution amongst 
the Officers as the Master may deem fit). A 
man’s share in lieu of a man’s share to Master, 
shall be given to the firemen to be equally 
divided between them. From the share due 
each man shall be deducted and retained the 
amount of his account with the Owners. The 
Owners do not bind themselves to give any 
outfit or crop to the crew, but in the event 
of such being issued, the price charged shall 
be one-third over the retail cash price of such 
articles issued, which one-third shall be deemed 
to be full compensation for the risk run, and 
any balance remaining unpaid by the said 
crew at the termination of the voyage shall be 
cancelled. It is agreed that the whole of the seals 
shall be landed at such places as Owners of 
ship may direct, immediately upon arrival of 
the ship. 

3. It is agreed between the Owners and the 
crew that the crew’s one-third share of the 
value of the seals shall be-calculated on the 


PAS cin ae per hundredweight for young 
ATPase per hundredweight for young 
hoodsptis..dxr2. per hundredweight for bed- 


weighing off and assorting shall be done under 

superintendence of the Second Hand or a 

Master Watch or other person or persons 

representing the crew and a wharfinger or other 

person or persons appointed to represent the 
TS. 

4. It is expressly understood and agreed that 
no member of the sealing crew may collect 
on his own account or make private arrange- 
ment for the procuring of “flippers” from the 
seals taken on the sealing voyage to which this 
Agreement applies. Any “flippers” taken on 
the said voyage may be taken only under 
instructions from and at the discretion of, the 
Master. 

5. If any man absents himself without the 
leave of the Master in charge or neglects his 
duty until all the seals are landed, he shall 
incur a fine of Two Dollars ($2.00) per day for 
every day he is absent from or neglects such 
duty, and the same shall be deducted from his 
share of the proceeds of the voyage. 


6. If any man shall sign a false name or a 
name not his own and shall proceed in the 
said vessel personating or representing himself 
to be another, it shall be in the option of the 
Master or Owners to withhold from him any 
share of the proceeds of the voyage. 


7. The voyage shall consist of either one 
or two trips and shall continue until the first 
day of May if the Master or Owners so 
desire. If the ship puts into port and makes 
a second trip, the Master may discharge any 
man or men he pleases before sailing on the 
second trip, but all men hereby agree to sail 
on a second trip if the Master so desires and 
requests them, and no man’s services shall be 
considered terminated until the ship has 
remained at the fishery until May 1, before 
bearing up for port, unless the Master releases 
him sooner .. . 


On January 15, 1960 at the Umpire’s 
request, the Chief of the Coverage Division 
of the Commission sent to various em- 
ployers engaged in sealing operations, a 
letter asking them to express their views 
and any representation they might wish to 
make in connection with the matter in 
question. A similar letter was also sent to 
the Canadian Labour Congress. 


On January 22, Christensen Canadian 
Enterprises Limited, Montreal, Que., wrote 
that it had paid unemployment insurance 
contributions for the members of the sealing 
crews of its sealing vessels. On January 27, 
Karl Karsen and Co. Limited, Halifax, 
N.S., replied that it had done likewise. On 
February 8, A. Andras, Director of Legis- 
lation, Canadian Labour Congress, sub- 
mitted an elaborate and interesting statement 
of observations to the Umpire to the effect 
that, in the opinion of the Congress, the 
sealing crews of the Shaw Steamship Com- 
pany Limited were employed under a con- 
tract of service and, therefore, were en- 
gaged in insurable employment. 

On June 8, 1960 the Umpire heard the 
case in Halifax, N.S. Among those who 
were present at the hearing were A. M. 
Shaw, representing Shaw Steamship Com- 
pany Limited; J. Denker, secretary-treasurer 
of the Arctic-Sealer ventures; K. Henriksen, 
representing Karl Karlsen and Co. Ltd. 
and Christensen Canadian Enterprises Ltd.; 
James A. Power, Senior Counsel, Dept. of 
the Attorney General, Province of New- 
foundland; and F. G.. Power, an officer of 
the Legal Branch of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


Considerations and Conclusions: I wish to 
express my appreciation of the able manner 
in which those who appeared before me, 
regardless of the interest which they repre- 
sented, stated their views in respect of the 
present issue, viz., whether the members of 
the sealing crews of the Shaw Steamship 
Company Limited whose conditions of em- 
ployment are regulated by the agreement 
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produced as exhibit 32 are employed under 
a contract of service and are, therefore, in 
insurable employment. 

I also wish to reiterate the following 
statement which I made during the course 
of the hearing, that the applicable provi- 
sions of Regulation 191, which governs the 
present case, make it a condition that the 
members of a crew engaged in catching 
seals are insurable as fishermen only if 
they are members of “a crew engaged 
under a contract of service for that purpose” 
and that, in my opinion, in determining 
whether the members of the applicant’s 
sealing crews in question are employed 
under a contract of service, I am bound by 
section 25 (a) of the Act to disregard the 
manner in which the members of those 
crews are paid. 

Now, the stipulations of the aforemen- 
tioned agreement other than those related 
to the manner in which the members of the 
sealing crews are paid definitely establish 


Recent Regulations 
(Continued from page 836) 


British Columbia Hours of Work Act 


The British Columbia Board of Indus- 
trial Relations has granted the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry its usual seasonal 
exemption from the operation of the Hours 
of Work Act, thereby permitting employees 
in this industry to work longer hours during 
the period June 1 to November 30, inclu- 
sive. 


The regulation was gazetted June 16 as 
B.C. Reg. 120/60. 


British Columbia Workmen's Compensation Act 


British Columbia has issued Safety Regu- 
lation 115/60 concerning wireless signalling 
devices used in logging operations. It was 
gazetted June 2. 


“Wireless signalling device” is defined as 
any device, equipment or thing utilizing 
radio frequency transmission to control or 
direct the movement of any equipment. 


The employer is required to assign a 
competent workman to operate a wireless 
signalling device. An untrained person may 
operate it only in an emergency. 


The workman operating a wireless signal- 
ling device must be trained in the correct 
method of operation and he is forbidden 
to operate it in any other manner. 


a relationship of master and servant between 
the Shaw Steamship Company Limited and 
those members in that, during the whole of 
the sealing expeditions concerned, the mem- 
bers of the crews are “in all respects as if 
shipped on wages” under the supervision 
of the company’s representative, viz., the 
ship’s master, whether “on board, at sea, on 
shore, or on the ice”. For example, they 
agree “to serve in the several capacities set 
opposite their respective names” in the 
agreement and to be “at all times obedient 
to the lawful commands of the Master and 
officers”, failing which they “may be dis- 
missed by the Master”. 

In view of the foregoing, I consider that 
the members of the applicant’s sealing crews 
whose conditions of employment are regu- 
lated by the aforementioned agreement are 
“engaged under a contract of service” with- 
in the meaning of that expression in para- 
graph (c) of Regulation 191 (1), and, 
therefore, I decide that they are employed 
in insurable employment. 


When the operator is transmitting signals 
he is required to locate himself out of 
danger of lines, logs, or other hazards. He 
must not give a signal until all persons are 
in a safe position. 

No wireless signalling device may be 
installed until the probability of accidental 
activation has been eliminated. 

Repairs, alterations or adjustments to a 
wireless signalling device, except changing 
the battery, must be done by a competent 
technician. 

Tf a wireless signalling device is not func- 
tioning properly it must be removed from 
services and fixed. 

Wireless signalling devices using an audio- 
frequency tone or tones as part of the 
signal must have the audio-frequency of 
the tone or tones clearly marked on the 
exterior of the case of the transmitter and 
receiver. 

The employer must ensure prior to use 
that a wireless signalling device will not 
affect or be affected by any other wireless 
signalling device within a 10-mile radius. 

The regulation forbids voice radio trans- 
mission to signal any rigging into motion. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 244 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 230 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bong fide interest in the execution of 
the contract. 


(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 


L (a) The wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Ltd. ........0......... 2 $ 9,272.00 
BGIeH ee PLOGUCTION fren Peet tices die ones 719 107,508.00 
RSELTOMUROTICS een crn nee tes ssajeeses 2 8,499.00 
PIC TEN dr eh GI LR el 9 120,859.50 
PGES) 00 be secs ae oe el 5 ine a Zz, 461,389.43 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 


These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 


‘ observed by the contractors. 


Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications. to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies, of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; ‘ 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during June __., 


During June the sum of $22,197.74 was collected from 10 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees arising out of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by 
the schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for 
distribution to the 337 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any questions which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Grand Pre Marsh N S: J G Webster Construction Ltd, construction of dyke &/or 
drainage works, Project NS 8. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


St John’s Nfld: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, site improvement & planting for 
146 housing units, FP 6/55. Campbellton N B: C H Boutilier, exterior painting of 79 
housing units (VR 1/48 & VR 2/48). Camp Gagetown N B: Conniston Construction Co 
Ltd, site improvement clean-up (Job 65/54). Brantford Ont:. Burnley Contractors, 
*exterior painting. Deep River Ont: M J Sulphur & Son Ltd, construction of cafeteria 
extension to new hotel (AECL 28/60). Delhi Ont: Carl C Schaum, site improvement & 
planting for 12 housing units (FP 1/58). Goderich Ont: Earl Pulleyblank, site improve- 
ment & planting for 14 housing units (FP 4/58). Ottawa Ont: M J Lafortune Con- 
struction Ltd, construction of 82. housing units & 21 apartment units. St Thomas Ont: 
A N Martin, *exterior painting. Windsor Ont: Isack Construction Ltd, construction of 
50 housing units (FP 5/59). Wingham Ont: Carl Henry, *exterior painting. Edmonton 
Alta: Alph’s Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 22 apartment bldgs at Highlands Court. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Shubenacadie Indian Agency N S: Valley Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renovations to 
Shubenacadie IRS. Sarnia Indian Agency Ont: F J Miller Construction Ltd, construction of 
houses, Sarnia Indian Reserve. Sault Ste Marie Indian Agency Ont: Alex Wray & Sons 
Ltd, installation of new dishwashing unit, Shingwauk IRS. Dauphin Indian Agency Man: 
F W Sawatzky Ltd, alterations & additions to Sandy Bay IRS (phase one), west shore 
of Lake Manitoba. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: Semans Plumbing & Heating 
Ltd, heating & plumbing alterations to IRS, Portage la Prairie. Crooked Lake Indian 
Agency Sask: ES Michels Lumber Co, construction of two-bedroom teacher’s residence, 
Ochapowace Reserve; Valentine Schlamp & George Mitchell, construction of one-classroom 
Indian day school, Ochapowace Reserve. Duck Lake Island Agency Sask: E S Michels Lum- 
ber Co, construction of two-bedroom teacher’s residence. White Cap Sioux Reserve; John 
Del Frari, construction of one-classroom Indian day school, White Cap Sioux Reserve. File 
Hills Qu’Appelle Indian Agency Sask: E S Michels Lumber Co, construction of three- 
bedroom teacher’s residence, Standing Buffalo Reserve; Hahn Construction, construction 
of two-classroom Indian day school, Standing Buffalo Reserve; E S Michels Lumber Co, 
construction of three-bedroom teacher’s residence, Pasqua Reserve; Hahn Construction, 
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construction of two-classroom Indian day school, Pasqua Reserve. Pelly Indian Agency 
Sask: E S Michels Lumber Co, construction of two-bedroom teacher’s residence, Key 
Reserve; William Stoesz, construction of one-classroom Indian day school, Key Reserve. 
Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Rusco Windows & Doors Ltd, supply & installation of 
metal windows, Blue Quills IRS, St Paul. Kootenay Indian Agency B C: Marysville 
Contractors, construction of three Indian houses, Shuswap & Tobacco Plains Reserves, 
Athalmer & Grasmere. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Torbay Nfld: E P Electric Products Co, installation of underground power feeders 
to transmitter bldg, RCAF Station. Bedford N S: Maritime Sand & Gravel Co Ltd, con- 
struction of earth fill reservoir & connection to existing system, RCN Ammunition Depot. 
Dartmouth N S: Modern Construction Ltd, rehabilitation of runways & taxiways, RCN 
Air Station, Shearwater. Halifax N S: Francis Hankin & Co Ltd, demolition & rebuilding 
radial brick chimney, HMC Dockyard. Clinton Ont: The Ellis Don Ltd, construction of 
skating rink bldg, RCAF Station. North Bay Ont: Standard Paving Ltd, widening of 
concrete area fronting hangars 1 & 2, RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: Foster Wheeler 
Ltd, supply, fabrication & erection of steam generating unit & appurtenances, RCAF 
Station; Avro Aircraft Ltd, *installation of controls, Group IV, for high speed wind 
tunnel, NAE; The Gas Machinery Co (Canada) Ltd, *completion of residual work 
& supply & installation of air drying plant for air supply plant, NAE. Comox B C: The 
Bay Co (B C) Ltd, supply & installation of fire protection water main & hydrants, 
RCAF wharf. Esquimalt B C: The Bay Co (B C) Ltd, installation of water softening & 
de-ionizing equipment in bldg 175, HMC Dockyard; The Bay Co (B C). Ltd, installation 
of mechanical services on Seaward Defence Jetty. near Fort St John B C: Sandy Con- 
struction Ltd, restoration of PGE bridge over Peace River, Mile 35, Alaska Hwy. near 
Taylor B C: Columbia Bitulithic Ltd, asphalt paving of approaches to new Peace River 
Bridge & Taylor Hill, Alaska Hwy. Frobisher Bay N W T: The Tower Co Ltd, construction 
of HF/DF installation at NRS & construction of Naval Communications Bldg. 


Building and Maintenance 


Chatham N B: Dean Nursery & Tree-Form Ltd, clearing, chemical weed & brush 
control & soil sterilization, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: Donald M Hawkins Ltd, exterior 
painting of 91 PMQs, RCAF Station. Camp Borden Ont: D M Hawkins Ltd, exterior 
painting of 20 bldgs; F W Hill & Co, exterior painting of 180 PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Downsview Ont: M G Reed & Associates Ltd, relocation of fire alarm control & watch- 
man’s report system, RCAF Station. Rockcliffe Ont: Presley Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, 
exterior painting of 152 PMQs, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating 
Co Ltd, exterior painting of 11 bldgs, RCAF Station. Gimli Man: Norlen Painting & 
Decorating, exterior painting of 59 bldgs, RCAF Station. Whitehorse Y T: Jim Howatt, 
exterior painting of 90 PMQs, RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Greenwood N S: Fred T Cleveland, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Sydney N S: Highland Painting Contractors, sanding & refinishing floors & interior & 
exterior painting of Bldg No 12-1, Point Edward Naval Base. Moncton N B: Rayner 
Construction Co Ltd, supply & laying seal coat asphalt, etc, No 5 Supply Depot, RCAF 
Station. Bagotville Que: Gustave Morin, exterior painting of 54 PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Montreal Que: Singer Plumbing & Heating Co, modification to heating system, 6769 
Notre Dame St East. Quebec Que: Couverture & Ventilation Ltee, re-roofing of Com- 
missariat Bldg, La Citadelle. Senneterre Que: Valere Bolduc, interior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Seven Islands Que: J Yvon Paradis, interior painting of five 4-bedroom 
houses & nine 3-bedroom houses, RCAF Station, Moisie. Sherbrooke Que: Joseph 
Labrecque, application of galvanized iron roofing, William St Armoury. Clinton Ont: C A 
McDowell & Co, replacing mud sills, floor joists, sub-flooring & tile with concrete sill & 
concrete floor, RCAF Station. Rockcliffe Ont: O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, repairs to roads, 
RCAF Station; O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, repairs to sidewalks & driveways, PMQ Area 5, 
RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: A G Reed, supply & installation of two electric motor drive 
on existing induced draft fan, Central Heating Plant, Bldg 309, RCAF Station. Gimli Man: 
G D Shrader, interior painting of 30 PMQs, RCAF Station; Tallman Construction Co 
Ltd, repairs to overshoot areas, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Wm Ditchfield, cutting grass 
(Camp area & residential area), Military Camp; Maple Leaf Construction Ltd, asphalt 
paving & seal coating of section of Douglas Road, Military Camp. Moose Jaw Sask: 
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A Larsen, repointing, repairing, cleaning & waterproofing of stone, brickwork & copings, 
etc, Armoury. Winnipeg Man: Ideal Decorating Co, *redecorating interior of 18 rental 
units, RCAF Station. Ralston Alta: Coxson Decorating, exterior painting of 50 PMQs; 
Bill Hopps & Co Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, Suffield Experimental Station. Comox 
B C: Courtenay Decorators, exterior painting of 49 PMQs, RCAF Station. Nanaimo B C: 
Larry Rafter, exterior painting of 17 bldgs, Military Camp. Vancouver B C: J T Devlin 
& Co Ltd, interior painting, South Jericho; Pearson Construction Co Ltd, repair of 
wharf; Continental Painters and Decorators, exterior painting of 42 PMQs, RCAF 
Station, Sea Island. 


Department of Justice 


Joyceville Ont: Ball Bros Ltd, construction of feed room & silo bldg No 48, Joyceville 
Institution. Stony Mountain Man: Louis Ducharme & Associates Ltd, construction of stores 
bldg No C-17, Manitoba Penitentiary. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Blunden Supplies Ltd, construction of central stores & workshop bidg, 
Ocean Terminals; Geocon Ltee, gunite repairs to exterior walls & interior concrete surfaces, 
Pier 2 Shed; Nelson Bros Welding Ltd, changes to waterside wall, Shed 20; Standard 
Paving Maritime Ltd, paving areas at Ocean Terminals; Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, 
reconstruction of marginal road near Pier “B”. Montreal Que: The Foundation Co of 
Canada Ltd, repairs to crib foundations of wharf at Section 33; A Janin & Co Ltd, 
construction of abutment, piers & prestressed concrete superstructure, Section 7B, Cham- 
plain Bridge; Miron Construction Ltd, paving of wharf area at Section 42; Miron 
Construction Ltd, paving of wharf areas at Sections 45, 47, 48 & 49. Three Rivers Que: 
Rosaire Dufresne Inc, construction of ships’ water supply system. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Cape Breton Highlands National Park N S: Wm Matheson, *extension of existing 
hot water heating system & electrical system to Administration Bldg addition, Ingonish 
Beach; Stephens Construction Ltd, construction of toilet & laundry bldg at Ingonish Camp 
Ground. Quebec Que: Service Paysagiste National Ltee, *landscaping below Governor 
General’s Terrace. St Lin Que: Marin & Frere Construction Engineer, *construction & 
painting of wooden fence around Sir Wilfrid Laurier National Historic Park. Point Pelee 
National Park Ont: Wm Pimiskern Ltd, construction of entrance gateway, Administration 
bldg, roadways, parking areas & area lighting at Park entrance. Prince Albert National 
Park Sask: Barzeele & Burkosky Ltd, supplying, hauling, heating & spraying of asphalt 
on streets & roads within Park. Banff National Park Alta: Horton Steel Works Ltd, con- 
struction of elevated steel water tank for Tunnel Mountain campground. Elk Island 
National Park Alta: Elhard Electric Enterprises, *electrical work for water treatment 
plant; Everall Engineering Ltd, supplying, hauling, heating & spraying asphalt on 
roads. 


Department of Public Works 


Frenchman’s Cove Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, repairs to breakwater. Terra Nova 
National Park Nfld: McNamara Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, sub-base, base course 
& bituminous stabilized base course, Mile 0—10, Trans-Canada Hwy. Charlottetown P E I: 
H Avard Loomer Co Ltd, installation of over-fire jets in three boilers, federal bldg. 
Fishing Cove P E I: Norman N MacLean, construction of breakwater. Skinner's Pond 
P E71; Ralph Ford, construction of landing. Victoria P E I: L E Wellner Jr, repairs to 
wharf. Wood Islands P E I: Eastern Enterprises Ltd, harbour improvements (construction 
of west breakwater). Bedford Basin N S: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) Ltd, construction 
of jetty—Part B, Oceanographic & Hydrographic Research Station. Canso N S: Antigonish 
Construction Co Ltd, harbour improvements (The Tickle—wharf construction). Caribou 
N S: Diamond Construction (1955) Ltd, harbour improvements & repairs. Port Hood N S: 
Chisholm Construction Co Ltd, construction of breakwater. Weymouth North N S: 
Liverpool Lumber Co Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Burnt Church N B: Leandre Breau, 
repairs to retaining wall. Green Point N B: La Construction Baie Chaleur Ltee, break- 
water repairs. Wilson’s Beach N B: J W McMulkin & Son Ltd, improvements to break- 
water-wharf. Cacouna East Que: Construction St Patrice Ltee, wharf repairs. Hudson 
Que: S R Wilson, construction of post office. Hudson Heights Que: S R Wilson, con- 
struction of post office. Hull Que: Bedard-Girard Ltd, modification & additions to fire alarm 
system, National Printing Bureau. Lauzon Que: Geo T Davie & Sons Ltd, scraping & 
painting of rolling caisson entrance gate, Lorne Dry Dock. Pointe Basse Que: La Cie De 
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Construction Arseneau, breakwater repairs. Quebec Que: E G M Cape & Co (1956) Ltd, 
construction of postal terminal bldg. Riviere au Renard Que: Hector Blouin, repairs to 
protection work. Ste Croix Que Plessis Construction Ltd, extension of protection wall. 
Ste Emmelie (Leclercville) Que: Plessis Construction Ltd, extension of protection wall. 
St Jean I O Que: Les Entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, construction of protection walls. 
St Laurent I O Que: Les Travaux St Laurent Enrg, construction of protection walls. 
St Pascal de Kamouraska Que: Leon Laplante, addition & alterations to Post Office. New 
Liverpool Que: Arthur Simoneau, extension of protection wall. St Romuald Que: Plessis 
Construction Ltd, extension of protection wall. Chapleau Indian Agency Ont: P E Boudreau 
Contracting, construction of one classroom school addition & 3-bedroom staff unit in 
Mobert. Cobourg Ont: W B Bennett Paving Ltd, paving of East Pier. Hawkestone Ont: 
Ruliff Grass Construction Co Ltd, wharf etxension. Johnstown Ont: Fort Construction 
& Equipment Ltd, construction of shed. Manitoulin Isiand Indian Agency Ont: Wm J 
Ferguson, construction of two 3-bedroom staff units in Wikwenikong. Meaford Ont: Ruliff 
Grass Construction Co Ltd, replacement\of waling (West Side). Ottawa Ont: Federal Air 
Conditioning & Refrigeration Ltd, supply & installation of air conditioning system in 
Joint Intelligence Security Bureau Compound, “A” Bldg, Defence Research Board, Cartier 
Square; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, alterations to certain areas of basement, first 
& mezzanine floors of RCMP Headquarters, Tremblay Rd; Goldstein Bros, installation of 
buzzer system, RCMP Headquarters; Louis G Fortin Construction, alterations in connec- 
tion with move of Electronics & Radiometric Laboratories from 2nd floor, East Wing, to 
1st floor, West Wing, Department of Mines & Technical Surveys, 555 Booth St. Pointe 
au Baril Ont: J B Darlington, repairs to public wharf. Sparrow Lake Ont: B & J Fawcett, 
replacement of wharf. Sturgeon Falls Ont: Paul M Lechlitner, repairs to wharf. Walpole 
Island Ont: McMillan’s Marine Services, harbour improvements (wharf, breakwater & 
dredging). Winnipeg Man: Kraft Construction Co Ltd, construction of storage area in 
crawl space, General Post Office. Indian Head Sask: Buildcon Ltd, construction of federal 
bldg. Banff National Park Alta: W C Wells Construction Co Ltd, application of bituminous 
concrete pavement, Mile 0 to 14, Trans-Canada Hwy. Edmonton Alta: Robert Holzer, 
alterations to first floor, Immigration Bldg. Nanton Alta: Bird Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of post office. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Robert Holzer, construction 
of three-bedroom staff unit & extension to sewer system for Dept of Citizenship & 
Immigration, Cold Lake. Whitecourt Alta: Thos Koziak, construction of new Post Office 
bldg. Ahousat B C: Quinney & Fuller Construction Ltd, construction of additional class- 
room & new staff unit. Alliford Bay (Kwuna Point) B_C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, 
construction of approach & float. Brentwood Bay B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, approach 
reconstruction. Esperanza B C: West Coast Ventures Ltd, construction of wharf. Glacier 
National Park B C: Square M Construction Ltd & Coleman Collieries Ltd, construction of 
snow-Shed No 1, Mile 11.01, Trans-Canada Hwy; W C Arnett & Co Ltd, grading & 
culverts, Mile 6 to Mile 9.7, Trans-Canada Hwy; Shaw Construction Co Ltd, producing. 
& placing sub-base course (Class 3), Mile 0 to Mile 7, Trans-Canada Hwy; Premier 
Construction Co Ltd, producing & placing sub-base course (Class 3), Mile 16 to Mile 27.3, 
Trans-Canada Hwy. Huntingdon B C: Scotland & Adamson Paving Ltd, alterations & 
renovations to parking & traffic areas—Customs & Immigration Bldg. Mount Revelstoke 
National Park B C: Dawson Wade & Co Ltd, base course (class 1) & bituminous stabilized 
base course—Mile 0 to Mile 7.7, Trans-Canada Hwy. Queen Charlotte City B C: Fred 
Atkins, float renewal. Sidney B C: Vickery Construction Ltd, construction of temporary 
customs warehouse. Vancouver B C: C J Oliver (V I) Ltd, conversion of existing theatre 
bldg to Postal Station “E”. Victoria B C: E J Hunter & Sons, construction of dark room 
& observers’ room, etc, Dominion Astrophysical Observatory; M P Paine Co, alterations 
to basement, first & second floors, Customs Bldg. Yoho National Park B C: Shaw Con- 
struction Co Ltd, bituminous stabilized base course, Mile 1—18, Banff-Windermere Hwy, 
Banff National Park, Alta & Kootenay National Park B C, & double seal coat, Emerald 
Lake Road. Carmacks Y T: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detach- 
ment quarters & power house. Whitehorse Y T: Gorham’s Painting Supplies, exterior 
painting, Valley View Housing; Jim Howatt, exterior painting & repairs to federal bldg. 


Contracts Containing the General Fair Wages Clause 


Codroy Nfld: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Glovertown Nfld: L Briffett & Sons, 
plumbing repairs, federal bldg. Wesleyville Nfld: Harvey & Co Ltd, supply & installation 
of fuel tank, public bldg. Bedford Basin N S: The J P Porter Co Ltd, dredging. Little 
River N S: Dunn Construction Co Ltd, dredging. Pictou N S: Ferguson Industries Ltd, 
construction & delivery of single screw diesel launch. Saint John N B: Saint John Dry Dock 
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Co Ltd, construction of twin screw diesel tug. Dorval Que: Richard & B A Ryan Ltd, 
alterations to post office. Hull Que: L Cayer & Sons Ltd, repairs to plaster, Printing 
Bureau; Duford Ltd, repairs to windows, Printing Bureau Montreal Que: Daniels 
& Mannard Ltd, exterior painting, National Film Board; Rowe Bros & Co Ltd 
(Canada), installation of partitions, National Revenue Bldg. Deseronto Ont: McIntosh 
Bros Ltd, installation of linoleum floor covering, federal bldg. Fort Erie Ont: 
A C Horn Co Ltd, general alterations, federal bldg. Hamilton Ont: Hepperle Electric, 
improvements to lighting system, public bldg. Kingsville Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, 
dredging. Lakefield Ont: Trent Valley Excavators, ground improvements, federal bldg. 
Niagara Falls Ont: A C Horn Co Ltd, repairs to stonework, Customs Bldg. Ottawa Ont: 
Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, ground improvements, Experimental Farm; Samuel 
Lampert & Co Ltd, installation of roof, exhaust fans, Food & Drug Laboratory, Tunneys 
Pasture; Leo Lariviere, supply & installation of metal partitions, Bureau of Statistics, 
Tunneys Pasture; B G Electric, improvements to lighting system, Bureau of Statistics, 
Tunneys Pasture; Aerodyne Ltd, installation of air conditioning units, No 1 Temporary 
Bldg; Paul Flooring, installation of linoleum floor covering No 8 Temporary Bldg; Able 
Construction Ltd, improvements to outside lighting, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Sam 
Lampert & Co Ltd, alterations to ventilation system, East Block, Parliament Bldgs; Foster 
Wheeler, repairs to boiler, Central Heating Plant; Shore & Horwitz Construction Ltd, 
ground improvements, Rideau Hall; McFarlane & Leblanc, repairs to lighting system, 
Elgin Bldg; T P Crawford, repairs to lighting system, 30 Lydia St; J L Dugal & Son, 
exterior repairs, Woods-Canadian Bldg; Ottawa Mechanical Services Ltd, installation of 
radiators, Woods-Canadian Bldg; Shore & Horwitz Construction Ltd, general alterations, 
Postal Station “D”; Rene Cleroux, repairs to heating system, Daly Bldg; Shore & Horwitz 
Co Ltd, alterations to 601 Booth St; Leo Lariviere, exterior repairs, DVA Bldg; Aerodyne 
Ltd, repairs to air conditioning system, Union Station. Port Credit Ont: Russell 
Construction Ltd, dredging. Vancouver B C: J T Devlin & Co Ltd, exterior repairs, 
DVA Bldg; Gulf Coast Construction Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Victoria B C: 
Victoria Machinery Depot Co Ltd, construction & delivery of hopper scow for Dredge 
PWD No 251. Hay River N W T: Yukon Construction Co Ltd, construction of pre- 
fabricated steel warehouse & machine shop bldg. 


Department of Transport 


Horse Chops Nfld: W Burton & Son Ltd, construction of double bungalow, fog 
alarm bldg & retaining wall & demolition of existing dwelling & fog alarm bldg. Stephenville 
Nfld: Pinsent Construction Co Ltd, construction of earth fill for soil erosion prevention. 
Montague P E I: John Wilson, construction of monitoring station. Cape Roseway N S: 
Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of reinforced concrete light tower & demolition 
of existing tower. St Paul Island N S: R G McDougall Ltd, construction of two single 
dwellings, concrete light tower, storage bldg, etc. Three Rivers Que: E J Persons Construc- 
tion, development of Airport. Malton Ont: Dynamic Construction Ltd, supply & installation 
of 1000 KVA, 27.6 KV substation. Hastings Ont: John M Donald, construction of 
lockmaster’s dwelling, lock No 18, Trent Canal. Uplands Ont: Northwest Industries Ltd, 
*modernization of radio equipment in Departmental Aircraft Registration No CF-DOT. 
Regina Sask: ‘Smith Bros & Wilson Ltd, construction of power house. Swift Current 
Sask: J A Chalmers Co Ltd, construction of single staff dwelling, type W-10. 
Edmonton Alta: Northgate Construction Co Ltd, construction of combined main- 
tenance garage, firehall & airport service bldg; McRae & Associates Construction Ltd, 
construction of control tower, IFR & equipment rooms in prefabricated metal bldg, 
International Airport. Lethbridge Alta: McGregor Telephone & Power Distribution 
Co Ltd, rehabilitation of electrical distribution system & related work at Airport. 
Fort St John B C: McGregor Telephone & Power Construction Co Ltd, replacement 
of power poles in power distribution system & minor revamping of distribution, 
Airport. Prince Rupert B C: A C McEachern Ltd, additional development of Airport 
(Digby Island). Saturna Island B C: M & G Construction Ltd, construction of single 
dwelling (Strait of Georgia). Vancouver B C: Hall & Dixon Construction, construc- 
tion of remote receiver bldg & related work; Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, 
Tallman Construction Co Ltd & Gilpin Construction Co Ltd, additional development 
of Airport. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
St Catharines Ont: Port Weller Dry Docks Ltd, repairs to fender boom No 20, 
Welland Canal. 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 


Consumer Price Index, July 1960 


Canada’s consumer price index (1949= 
100) declined 0.1 per cent from 127.6 to 
127.5 between the beginning of June and 
July this year. A year earlier the index 
stood at 125.9.* 

The decline was due to lower indexes for 
food, clothing and other commodities and 
services. The household operation index 
was unchanged, and the shelter index was 
up fractionally. 

The July indexes reflect the effect of 
changes in provincial sales taxes in New- 
foundland and Prince Edward Island. 

The food index moved from 120.8 to 
120.5, a decrease of 0.2 per cent in the 
month, to stand slightly above the July 
1959 level of 119.2. Lower prices were 
reported for potatoes, tomatoes, bananas 
and cabbage. Meats were generally higher, 
and egg prices rose from 47 cents to 52 
cents a dozen. 

The shelter index index increased 0.1 per 
cent from 143.8 to 143.9; rents were un- 
changed but the home-ownership compon- 
ent moved higher. 

The clothing index edged downward 0.1 
per cent from 110.9 to 110.8 in response 
to sale prices for women’s spring coats, 
cotton piece goods and some price decreases 
for items of men’s clothing. 

The household operation index was un- 
changed at 123.0 as higher prices for coal, 
electricity, some new models of appliances, 
household supplies and utensils and equip- 
ment were balanced by sale prices for fur- 
niture and lower prices for fuel oil and 
some appliances. 

Lower prices for new passenger cars, 
gasoline and radios offset higher prices for 
newspapers and phonograph records and 
the other commodities and services index 
declined 0.1 per cent from 137.7 to 137.6. 

Group indexes one year earlier (July 
1959) were: food 119.2, shelter 141.7, 
clothing 109.7, household operation 122.7, 
and other commodities and serviecs 134.9. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1960 
Consumer price indexes (1949=100) in- 
creased in seven of the ten regional cities 
between May and June.t Increases ranged 
from 0.2 per cent in Halifax, Winnipeg and 


*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
tSee Table F-2 at back of book. 


Saskatoon-Regina to 0.7 per cent in Ottawa, 
the Saint John index was unchanged, and 
declines of 0.1 per cent and 0.3 per cent 
were recorded in Edmonton-Calgary and 
Vancouver, respectively. 


Food indexes were higher in seven cities 
but down in Saint John, Edmonton-Calgary 
and Vancouver. Shelter indexes showed 
mixed results: five increased, two decreased 
and three were unchanged. Clothing indexes 
were up in six cities, down in two and 
unchanged in two regional cities. Household 
operation indexes were higher in eight of 
the ten regional cities, unchanged in one 
and slightly lower in the remaining city. 
Other commodities and services indexes 
were also higher in eight regional cities, 
unchanged in one and down in the other 
regional city. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May and June were as 
follows: Ottawa +0.9 to 128.6; Montreal 
+0.6 to 127.8; Toronto +0.4 to 130.2; 
St. John’s -+0.3 to 116.2*, Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.3 to 123.7; Halifax +0.2 to 127.0; 
Winnipeg +0.2 to 125.0; Vancouver —0.4 
to 127.7; Edmonton-Calgary —0.1 to 123.2. 
Saint John remained unchanged at 128.6. 


Wholesale Price Index, June 1960 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) for June stood at 231.9, 
slightly above the preceding month’s 231.3 
and last year’s figure of 230.6. During the 
month increases in three major commodity 
groups offset decreases in the other five. 

The animal products group index ad- 
vanced 2.0 per cent from 241.1 to 246.0, 
and was the principal cause of the rise in 
the general wholesale index in June. The 
non-ferrous group index climbed 0.3 per 
cent from 179.7 to 180.3; the vegetable 
products group index was slightly higher 
in June. 

Lower crude oil and coal prices led to 
a decrease of 0.5 per cent in the non- 
metallic minerals group index from 185.5 
in May to 184.6 in June. During the same 
period the iron products group index de- 
clined by 0.3 per cent from 256.6 to 255.8 
as scrap iron and steel prices dropped 5.5 
per cent below the June 1959 level. The 
textile products group index declined 0.2 


*On base June 1951-100 
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per cent from 231:4 to 230.9. Chemical 
products and wood products each recorded 
decreases of 0.1 per cent or less. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, June 1960 

The United States consumer price index 
(1947-49—100) rose to a record 126.5 in 
June, 0.2 per cent higher than the May 
index, 126.3. The June index was 1.6 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. 


Monthly Indexes 


Higher food prices were again mainly 
responsible for the increase, even though 
they rose less than normally for the month. 
The food index rose 0.5 per cent during 
the month. All other groups were un- 
changed or only slightly higher. 


U.K. Index of Retail Prices, May 1960 


The United Kingdom index of retail prices 
(Jan. 17, 1956=100) remained unchanged 
at 110.3 between mid-April and mid-May. 


The 50th anniversary of the opening of 
the first national employment exchanges in 
Great Britain under the Labour Exchanges 
Act, 1909, occurred on February 1. 

Beginning with 62 offices on February 1, 
1910, by the end of that year there were 146 
offices receiving a total of about 50,000 
vacancies a month, and filling about 40,000. 
Placements reached a record figure of more 
than 2,700,000 in 1938. 

At present there are a little more than 
900 employment exchanges and more than 
100 sub-offices and branch offices. 

With the introduction in 1911 of 
unemployment insurance for some 2,000,000 
workers, the labour exchanges became 
responsible for issuing unemployment 
insurance cards and for paying unemploy- 
ment insurance benefit when claims were 
made. 

In the early years of the exchange service, 
the number of employment exchanges 
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steadily increased until the whole country 
was covered by a network of local offices. 
In recent years the employment exchange 
machinery has been continuously adjusted to 
meet current needs. 

The full employment that has continued 
since the last war has meant that unemploy- 
ment has been mainly confined to certain 
areas, although within some of those areas 
it has been fairly severe. In such districts, 
the exchanges help those willing to move to 
other parts of the country to find work, by 
paying fares, lodging allowances, and the 
cost of moving. 

Today the employment exchanges, to- 
gether with the Professional and Executive 
Register, the Technical and Scientific 
Register, and the Nursing Appointments 
Offices, provide an employment service for 
the whole range of employees from profes- 
sional and scientific workers to unskilled 
labourers. 


Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of .their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (Numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LaBouR GAZETTE. List No. 1942. 


Annual Reports 


1. Civit SERVICE CLERICAL ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Report, 1959. London, 1960. 2 parts. 


2. MANITOBA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION BoarD. Report for 1959. Winnipeg, 
1960. Pp. 29. 

3. Nova ScoTIA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Annual Report, Fiscal Year ending March 
31, 1959. Halifax, Queen’s Printer, 1959. 
Bp. 73: 


4, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. DEPARTMENT 
OF WELFARE AND LaABourR. Fourth Annual 
Report for the Fiscal Year ended March 31, 
1959. [Charlottetown, 19607] Pp. 34. 


5. Sr. LAWRENCE SEAWAY AUTHORITY. 
Annual Report for the Fiscal Year ended 
December 31, 1959. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1960. Pp. 30. 


Economic Conditions 


6. GILMOUR, DONALD R. Developing the 
“Little” Economies. [A survey of area 
development programs in the United States. 
New York, Committee for Economic 
Development, 1960] Pp. 200. 

Describes economic development programs of 
public and private agencies in the U.S. during 
1957 and 1958. 

7. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR ASIA AND THE Far EAST. 
Economic Survey of Asia and the Far 
East, 1959. Bangkok, 1960. Pp. 169. 


8. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COMMIS- 
SION FOR Europe. Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1959; Including Studies of the 
Economic Significance of the Public Sector 
in Some Western European Economies and 
Development Problems in Southern Europe 
and Ireland. Geneva, 1960. 1 Volume 
(various pagings). 

9. U.S. ConGrEss. JoInr ECONOMIC CoM- 
MITTEE. January 1960 Economic Report of 
the President. Hearings before the Joint 
Economic: Committee, Congress of the 


United States, Eighty-sixth Congress, Second 
Session, pursuant to Sec. 5(a) of Public 
Law 304 (79th Congress). Feb. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5 and 16, 1960. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Ppt 5.lize 


Employment Management 


10. NorGREN, PAUL HERBERT. Employing 
the Negro in American Industry; a Study of 
Management Practices, by Paul H. Norgren 
[and others] New York, Industrial Rela- 
tions Counselors, 1959. Pp. 171. 

Discusses management practices of 44 Amer- 
ican companies employing Negroes. Includes 
such topics as recruitment and selection, place- 
ment and orientation, job progress, on-the-job 
relationships and the factor of unions. 

11. OCHELTREE, KEITH. Reducing Sick 
Leave Abuse. Chicago, Public Personnel 
Association, 1959, Pp. 36. 

Examines sick leave practices and problems, 
present systems of control, and suggests new 
approaches to sick leave control. 

12. PHELPS, ORME WHEELOCK. Discip- 
line and Discharge in the Unionized Firm. 
Berkeley, University of California Press, 
1959. Pp. 149. 

Deals with industrial discipline in the union- 
ized firm where discipline must conform to the 
requirements of a union contract. A good deal 
of the material in the book is taken from 
arbitration awards. 


Industry—Location 

The following eight surveys were prepared 
and published by the Industrial Develop- 
ment Branch of the Department of Industry 
and Development of Alberta in 1959 and 
1960 in Edmonton. 

13. Alix. Pp. 12. 

14. Boyle. Rev. 1960. Pp. 10. 

15. Evansburg. Pp. 11. 

16. High River. Pp. 18. 

17. Hinton. Pp. 16. 

18. Mirror. Rev. 1959. Pp. 11. 

19. Stony Plain. Rev. 1959. Pp. 12. 

20. Waskatenau. Rev. 1960. Pp. £2. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


21. Pritt, Dents Nowe. The Law 
versus the Trade Unions, by D. N. Pritt and 
Richard Freeman. London, Lawrence & 
Wishart, 1958. Pp. 128. 

A survey of British labour legislation along 
with comments on various legal cases involving 
labour unions. 

22. U. S. BUREAU OF LABOR-MANAGEMENT 
Reports. Summary Guide of the Labor- 
Management Reporting and Disclosure Act. 
Washington, Dept. of Labor, 1960. Pp. 8. 
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Labour Supply 


23. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE OF EMPLOY- 
MENT SECURITY AGENCIES. Proceedings of 
the 23rd Annual Meeting, Charleston, S.C., 
October 12-15, 1959. Washington, 1960. 
Pp. 80. 


24, U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON UNEMPLOYMENT PROBLEMS, 
Report of the Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems pursuant to 
S. Res. 196, 86th Congress, together with 
Minority and Additional Views. Washing- 
ton, GPO, 1960. Pp. 194. 


“The report...contains recommendations 
which the committee believes will help eliminate 
persistent unemployment in certain places and 
among certain workers.” 


Labouring Classes 


25. Bip, DrmLarD EUGENE. The 
Guarantee of Work and Wages. Ann Arbor, 
University Microfilms, 1958. Microfilm 
copy (positive) of typescript. Collation of 
the original: vii, 307 1. Thesis—Ohio State 
University. 

A critical examination of guaranteed annual 
wage plans. Includes several case studies. 

26. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Canadian Labour in the Struggle against 
Employment Discrimination. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1960. Pp. 11. 


Describes the efforts and accomplishments 
of the labour movement in Canada in fighting 
discrimination in employment. Includes ten 
short case histories. 

27. GROGAN, WILLIAM. John Riffe of the 
Steelworkers: American Labor Statesman. 
New York, Coward-McCann, 1959. Pp. 256. 

John Riffe (1904-1958) was last Executive 
Vice-President of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, before its merger with the 
American Federation of Labor, and an official 
of the United Steelworkers. of America. 

28. WORLD CONGRESS ON THE PREVENTION 
OF OCCUPATIONAL ACCIDENTS. 2d, BRUSSELS, 
1958. Proceedings . . . Brussels, 19-24 May 
1958. [Brussels] Association des Industriels 
de Belgique [1960 ] Pp. 604. 

Sponsored by the Association des Industriels 
de Belgique and Association Nationale pour la 
Prevention des Accidents du Travail, with the 
co-operation of the International Labour Office. 


Social Security 


29. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ICE. People and Work; Co-operation for 
Social Welfare in Industrial Communities. 
Preparatory Studies for the British National 
Conference on Social Work at the Victoria 
Rooms, Clifton, Bristol, 10-13 April 1960. 
London, 1960. Pp. 74. 


30. NATIONAL OLD PEOPLE’s WELFARE 
Councit. Preparation for Retirement; or, 
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Adjustment to Ageing; a Report. London, 
National Council of Social Service, 1959. 
Pp. 18. 


31. SocrAL SECURITY CONFERENCE. IST, 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT., 1959, Papers 
presented to the Canadian Labour Congress 
First Social Security Conference, Niagara 
Falls, November 30, December 1-2, 1959. 
Ottawa [1959] 1 Volume (various pagings). 
economy. 


Contents: A Unified Concept of Social 
Security, by Arthur J. Altmeyer. Social Security 
in Canada today—its Gaps and Deficiencies, by 
John S. Morgan. Health Insurance: its Pros- 
pects in Canada, by Malcolm G. Taylor. Volun- 
tary Programs to Meet Current Health Needs, 
by Leonard S. Rosenfeld. Private Plans: Pre- 
sent Problems, Future Role, by Samuel Eckler. 


Women 

32. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Occupational Histories of Married Women 
working for Pay in Eight Canadan Cities. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1959 [i.e. 1960] 
Pp. 74. 

Prepared for the Women’s Bureau by the 
Economics and Research Branch. 

An analysis of the work history of a sample 
of married women from their first job to the 
present. Includes several selected individual 
work histories. 

33. CoUNCIL OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGE- 
MENT IN THE Home. Housework with 
Satisfaction. Edited by Mildred Wheatcroft. 
London, National Council of Social 
Service, 1960. Pp. 77. 


34. GLENN, HorTENSE (MCCLELLAN). 
Attitudes of Women regarding Gainful 
Employment of Married Women. Ann 
Arbor, University Microfilms, 1958. Micro- 
film copy (positive) of typescript. Collation 
of the original: viii, 81 1. Thesis—Florida 
State University. 

Based on a survey carried out in a small 
southern U.S. community among 247 women. 
The concensus of opinion was that it was all 
right for a married woman to work if she 
had no children; if she disliked housework; 
if her housework didn’t keep her busy; if she 
preferred associations with people outside the 
home; and, if she had no dependents. Most of 
the women interviewed disapproved of employ- 
ment for mothers of pre-school children. 

35. INTERNATIONAL WOMEN WORKERS’ 
CONFERENCE, GENEVA, 1959. Minutes of 
the International Women Workers’ Con- 
ference . . . held in Geneva, . . . 19-22 
October, 1959. Geneva, International Union 
of Food, Drink and Tobacco Workers’ 
Associations, 1959. Pp. 112. 

Representatives from fifteen countries attend- 
ed this conference which was sponsored by the 
International Union of Food, Drink, and 
Tobacco Workers’ Associations. Some of the 
items on the agenda were: international trade 
union work for women; problems of trade union 


work for women; equal pay for equal work; 
and, the ILO and women workers’ problems. 

36. RUSHER, ELFRED, MAXINE. A Study of 
Women in Office Maangement Positions, 
with Implications for Business Education. 
Ann Arbor, University Microfilms, 1958. 
Microfilm copy (positive) of typescript. 
Collation of the original: x, 173 1. Thesis— 
Ohio State University. 

The author examines the characteristics, 
duties, basic problems, traits necessary for 
advancement, opportunities for promotion, and 
educational background of women employed 
in office management positions. 

37. U. S. WoMEN’s BurREAU. Programs 
and Services of the Women’s Bureau; How 
to use them. Washington, GPO, 1960. 
Pp. [16]. 


Miscellaneous 
38. EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATION OF GREATER 
Cuicaco. Industrial Relations Survey, 
February 1960, Chicago, 1960. Pp. 24. 
39. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL YOUTH 
EMPLOYMENT EXECUTIVE. The _ Scientist. 
London, HMSO, 1960. Pp. 48. 


Partial Contents: Introducing Science. Scien- 
tists in Varied Roles. Some Aspects of Science. 
Qualifications and Training. Careers for Women 
Scientists. Fields of Employment and Pros- 
pects. To be a Scientist? 

40. INTERSTATE CONFERENCE ON LABOR 
STATISTICS. 17th, KNOXVILLE, TENN., 1959, 
Proceedings of 17th Interstate Conference 
on Labor Statistics, July 7-10, 1959, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
of Statistics, 1960. Pp. 200. 


Some of the topics discussed at this con- 
ference were price statistics, their construc- 
tion, and the analysis of their movements; man- 
power and occupational statistics; and, quality 
control of statistical measurement. 

41, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SERV- 
ice. Help for the Hanicapped, an Enquiry 
into the Opportunities of the Voluntary 
Services. London, 1958. Pp. 114. 


42. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Small Orders: Problems and Solu- 
tions, by Earl L. Bailey. New York, 1960. 
Pp. 36. 


Describes the different types of small orders, 
the problems involved in handling them and 
five methods adopted to solve the problem. 


Output per man-hour in the private sector 
of the United States economy increased dur- 
ing the years 1947-58 at an average annual 
rate of 3.1 per cent according to one 
estimate, and 3.5 per cent according to 
another. These estimates, which are based 
on data obtained from different sources, are 
given in a report issued by the U.S. Bureau 
of Labour Statistics, entitled “Trends in 
Output per Man-Hour in the Private 
Economy 1909-58.” 

One of the sets of data used in the study 
was gathered by the Bureau and supple- 
mented by data obtained from other 
sources, and the other was taken from the 
census statistics. The higher of the two 
estimates given above was based on data 
obtained from the latter source. Both 
estimates are calculated according to the 
constant dollar value of the gross national 
product for the private sector of the 
economy. 

The most remarkable feature of the post- 
war period was the striking performance of 
agriculture, in which productivity increased 
by more than 6 per cent a year. In non- 
agricultural industries the average gain was 
2.4 per cent based on BLS data and 2.9 
per cent based on census data. 

In the nonagricultural sector productivity 
increased by 2.9 per cent in manufacturing 
and by 2.3 per cent in non-manufacturing 


during the period, calculated on the basis of 
the BLS data. 

The annual average changes varied con- 
siderably from year to year, ranging from 
almost nothing to nearly 8 per cent. During 
periods of economic expansion, the report 
points out, gains were above average; they 
were below average during periods of 
stationary or declining activity. 


The report also deals with output per 
man-hour during the last 50 years. During 
the period from 1909 to 1958 output nearly 
tripled being equal to an average increase of 
a little less than 24 per cent per year. The 
acceleration shown during the more recent 
period is stated to have been due principally 
to the performance of agriculture. 


Among the factors in the long-term 
growth of output per man-hour given by 
the report are: advances in technology, in 
plant and equipment per worker, and in 
electric energy used per man-hour, research 
and development, and the growth of clerical, 
professional, administrative and other non- 
production workers in manufacturing. 


During the period 1947 to 1956, while 
the number of persons engaged in private 
industry increased from an index number 
of 124 to one of 135, the index of total 
plant and equipment employed increased 
from 126 to 182. The index of equipment 
alone increased from 143 in 1947 to 264 
in 1956. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 and A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6-—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 


A—tLabour Force 
TABLE A-i—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED MAY 21, 1960 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


P.E.I. Man 
Canada Nfid. N.S. Que. Ont Sask B.C 
N.B. Alta 
The Labour Force 

Bott Sexes: acta. s te ie sie adore anes 6,391 121 441 1,780 2,379 1,104 566 
Avricuitaral ,,... 302. .08:,. bode anes 682 be 58. 124 171 297 29 
NonsAgriculturalecs vhs ates adece 5, 709 118 383 1, 656 2,208 807 537 
Malesoy cite: Sete ASE . RO 4,752 102 339 1,336 1,714 832 429 
Usa ales hin: Ey ee er eee 636 * 55 121 159 272 26 
Non-Agricultural.. 2 .cece: see eee 4,116 99 284 1,215 1,555 560 403 
Females: coc nccasuteen a se eed ier 1,639 19 102 444 665 272 137 
Agricultural (2heeen eee tone 46 bs = ‘ 12 25 = 
Non-Agricultural..............2.++00. 1,593 19 99 441 653 247 134 
All-Ages’. fj 235, Page: ee eee 6,391 121 441 1,780 2,379 1,104 566 
14-16 vears .\ cccte(tet: <«.ciatenhteies 589 14 46 201 193 99 36 
20-24 years 22 Sie eae ats Se 813 21 59 260 272 136 65 
25-44 Yeats. siacttentsd tise ts SoeeEree 2,943 55 182 817 1,119 495 275 

AD -O4 VEAL. cys accicje's sctine © Gauke sicermtinte 1,818 29 135 453 702 327 172 

65 years and OVERS i. sci seiscetustnae een 228 = 19 49 93 47 18 

Persons with Jobs 
All status’ groupstopeeaes aac eee 5,992 92 410 1,630 2,268 1,067 525 
ales. icc: it Se ee a 4, 402 73 310 1,203 1,621 306 
Homales... .wirhtscapyas apres stems crate 1,590 19 100 427 647 268 129 
Agmicultural 2aeasss. 3 Eee 675 = 58 122 168 296 28 
INon-A erioukturalit sas <atermoptae cileeis 5,317 89 352 1,508 2,100 771 497 
Paid: Workers: 335: 205. 12a 4,887 73 324 1,367 1,949 723 451 
Males.2 235... eta ane ee eee ae 3,443 55 234 978 1,352 492 332 
Pemalessricsccntcr: outs eer cen 1,444 18 90 389 597 231 119 
Persons Without Jobs and Seeking Work 
Both Sexeseaisiia luton dep eee ee 399 29(2) 31 150 111 37 41 
Persons not in the Labour Force 

IBOUh Sexes he. nec tete dare ee aion macnies 5,368 154 468 1,549 1,758 909 530 
Males. S200... 2 - ton... eee 1,109 43 107 308 329 193 129 
Hemaled, v4. s 54h sek Ate Se 4,259 ill 361 1,241 1,429 716 401 


*Less than 10,000. 


(1) The change between September and October 1958 in the level of estimates of ‘Persons without jobs and seeking 
work’’ in Newfoundland appeared to be mainly a manifestation of sampling error. This factor should be recognized in 
any comparison of estimates for September 1958 or earlier with estimates for October 1958 or later. 
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TABLE A-2—PERSONS LOOKING FOR WORK IN CANADA 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


Week Ended Week Ended Week Ended 
May 21, 1960 April 23, 1960 May 16, 1959 
7a Seeking Seeking Seeking 
Total | Full-Time | Total | Full-Time | Total | Full-Time 
Work(1) Work(!) Work(!) 
Wotetttooking for works. oy. sews csecs cesses 431 416 547 523 364 349 
NORE. SOS Steg nreis's,e:6 0,6 :5 6.00 0 e.oisye 3:3 0,040 os 399 385 517 494 334 321 
MOOK INORG S 5 a5 ya,4, eas amps 8 8 75 _ 90 _ — 
HPS MMONGUS. sce. . ccs ee sate ce sob ss 119 — 174 _ 102 _ 
MB MONGAS: sccccscsdessscbecoaceee 135 _ 191 _ 99 _ 
BE MOMGDB 53 5.051516 5 F459 5.5 orgsee ote 50 — 43 — 50 _ 
do-—18'months: po. . esc secs kb as sees cn _ * — 10 — 
RO—ANG OVE i. os ssc es dicceseees shee. 13 _ 12 — 12 _ 
NERA chr issah cabs nts hcasues teas haa sas 32 31 30 29 30 28 
Att NOUTS 6) he hoe cs cdo cate ke elonees 10 10 = % ‘ * 
Ripa OUTS Ee cites DAU Se iseitecgeds 22 21 21 21 21 20 


(1) To obtain number seeking part-time work, subtract figures in this column from those in the ‘‘Total’’ column. 
* Less than 10,000. 


B—Labour Income 


Norz: The estimates of labour income in this table have been revised in accordance with recent revisions to the 
National Accounts. Note particularly the use of annual totals instead of monthly averages, and the introduction of 
quarterly instead of monthly totals for some industries. Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals 
because of rounding. 

TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals! 
Trans- : 
: Finance | Supple- 
Year and portation Sani 
: F ervices | men- | Totals? 
Month Mining ere ~ ee Forestry Saas aces Trade | (including| tary 
Goan Govern- | Labour 
Cation? ment) | Income 
1955—Total....} 432 4,148 1,396 329 925 204 1,870 3,211 538 = |13,223 
1956—Total....} 498 4,586 1,560 371 1,210 239 2,069 3,546 617 14,890 
1957—Total....|} 535 4,805 1,658 336 1,316 263 2,263 3,954 673 15,996 
1958—Total....} 526 4,745 1,664 271 1,336 285 2,356 4,334 717 16,434 
1959—Total....| 552 5,018 1,756 288 1,463 302 2,527 4,821 770 ~=—*|17,717 
1959—May..... 45.2 420.7 147.0 68.5 367.8 75.3 626.0 | 1,218.4 191.7 | 1,482.3 
June..... 46.5 429.2 Me Neate oie etaiayalellis-n 0: ake orere'4.aflanu wine aiara, oljo/eecelin wiaitletee!s.6(atpie.c'a Macatiaiaeaes 1,527.4 
Jape: 47,2 419.0 Dee | ORC) Cee) CR a Ka aay Re a are high acs| ie eo a 1,505.5 
Aug...... 46.4 422.7 152.6 62.4 431.6 78.3 637.4 | 1,211.3 195.1 | 1,515.4 
Sept.. 47.0 433.0 HU as | en PPP ny Sriececer.\jormrer ite are t igs , 549.6 
(OX eae 47.0 434.0 ie \ Oe EY BS a eee MEP ICE te omits Ocoee ac) le lieten a( 1,545.2 
Nov. 47.1 421.0 148.0 94.2 871.4 77.4 661.0 |} 1,280.1 197.3 | 1,510.8 
5 By-\ a 46,1 419.9 PSD Be eee a Al iin ei ose.c aisle s flere a.m ayicdate « Ns itmeccie! aie oie fin mio all ate ete ae 1,482.1 
1960—Jan...... 46.0 418.8 TAQ R Me Hae ociccec alii casa coals boats © acre’ tale ortelowell amare eee ements 1,458.7 
(26 AS 46.7 418.8 141.3 73.4* 296.5* 74.7* 634.7*| 1,248.3* | 204.4 | 1,461.1 
March.. 46.7 421.2 TRE fl A a \ A CE RS ORT RE | AFI ee Ren oe 1, 462.6 
April*. . 44.6* 423 .2* BA rere errs oot vclers iv a's [loictovate Ove he SU Sete Ale GUM afe Stoo bre Hats bate ratene 1, 486.6* 
ast; 45.3 426.5 EAT hums | are Nete che) cvclf says ie vanessa 8r< apeiavele Mesias) elec mal fterare sheared ale! ftaiecetn cae 1,525.8 
1Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2Includes post office wages and salaries. 
Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining columns 
of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. (See also headnote.) 
*Revised. 


tPreliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to¥C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at May, 1960 em- 
ployers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,767,123. Tables C-4 (every 
second month) and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers (1949 = 100)! £ Index Numbers (1949 = 100) n 
2 ——] Average |__| Average 
Year and Month Average | Weekly -Average | Weekly 


Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
1955. 655 sewsnecaereen wetter 112.9 161.2 142.1 61.05 109.8 159.5 144.4 63.48 
L956 ss crncateeeeapaiae santa sinisiaieas 120.7 182.0 150.0 64.44 115.8 176.8 151.7 66.71 
1957 2h. SOS cogent 122.6 194.7 158.1 67.93 115.8 185.3 159.1 69.94 
LOGR ec tide a cerumen a aectaeeinte 117.9 194.1 163.9 70.43 109.8 182.7 165.3 72.67 
1959). az :cmteucmapeube une sions ae 119.7 205.7 171.0 73.47 1ttod, 193.3 172.5 75.84 
1959 
MSY. ays care tate ais teen eroe 119.6 206.3 171.8 73.82 Line 195.2 173.3 76.20 
TONG? oy Hicietetavelc staistapiels 123.5 212.8 171.6 73.71 114,2 199.2 172.8 75.96 
July... 12371 212.4 5 Hilf 73.76 112.2 194.6 171.8 75.56 
August.... 124.2 213.3 170.9 73.42 113.5 196.1 171.2 75.27 
September 125.6 218.3 173.0 74,30 115.3 202.4 173.8 76.43 
October... 124.4 217.3 173.8 74,66 113.9 201.8 175.3 77.06 
November. . - 121.8 211.6 172.8 74,23 110.6 195.3 174.8 76.86 
December... .....6.see00 118.1 200.0 168.6 72.41 108.4 187.1 170.9 75.14 
1960 
January... Ee 115.1 202.2 174.9 75.18 108.6 194.4 177.2 77.90 
February. 114.6 202.0 175.4 75.35 108.9 194.4 176.7 77.68 
March.... 114.2 201.5 75.4 75.37 109.0 195.5 177.5 78.04 
US ee ae Se ae 114,8* 204.2* 176.9 75.98 108.9* 196.5* 178.3* 78.40* 
Mavic, ccumuamesh eo wien 118.8 209.6 175.5 75.38 ° 110.6 198.0 177.0 77.83 


1Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

Tecunicat Nors—A change has been made in the method of dating the statistics published in Tables C-1 to C-6 to 
conform with the usual practice of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. In the past, statistics for the last pay period in 
a month were labelled ‘‘pay period preceding”’ the first day of the following month. From now on, statistics for the last 
pay period in a month will be labelled for that month. Another change is that average hourly earnings, formerly expressed 
in cents carried to one decimal place, are now published in dollars and cents. 

*Revised, 


tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—-AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area —_—_—— S$. $f 

Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

$ $ $ 

Provinces 
Newhoundland. -.0..c-ssecsccreses 35 RE Ts A Aaa 107.5 105.4 107.2 68.02 66.90 65.13 
Prince Edward LITT es tied IR beta BED hel ty GR doe 114.9 114.4 108.7 56.95 52.75 55.63 
Thai, OR et. Eo en OE ei ee a I a a Sy i ae 87.4 92.8 94.0 62.74 62.97 59.88 
RnR ECAC se, RS See ae oc ioMh cate sferate oleic iets minssiee 90.0 96.3 91.2 63.05 63.51 60.05 
Nites CMTE eet raae ce os: ssiess ainiers ohio, p'stpie gie(eietp\s.ere"tyeiayals « 113.5 112.3 113.7 73.35 72.77 70.55 
CCUM te ite c acne rte ctwc eee tricscke cee .s sae 117.5 116.9 118.5 78.67 77.99 75.98 
BS A too) Oe Pe 106.4 105.0 107.6 71.05 70.78 69.38 
Saskatchewan 119.8 115.6 124.0 71.34 71.39 69.22 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 145.7 146.0 146.2 76.96 77.42 75.00 
British Columbia (including Yukon),................ 114.6 113.0 114.5 83.24 81.96 80.02 
RORPIROM EE 4. A Daoud adil s «s wofieMealoas 114.8 114.2 115.7 75.98 75.37 73.26 
Urban Areas 

SORIA Bt ig ts iove vis aitiora die ois bows F cletei ois cates cle deisisia\s 121.0 114.4 119.5 56.19 55.41 55.41 
oe SS ie. ts nein Mies © ts ae nivale v0 <i weede earn» 72.3 91.4 86.5 76.23 76.81 73.42 
LCD tye co DS ge Be ee Ae 113.7 118.6 115.0 61.57 62.45 59.83 
NE Me etirad ile csestiecs Mths abe 00:5 « othielld c sisiafe s chagisteferas 92.9 91.5 96.1 59.60 59.45 56.76 
SNCLEMMNS ENA MRE ada Fe Ns 5 ch a Rt elt bins stale « dloalbbe gies 100.6 110.0 92.2 60.54 62.38 56.65 
CRicGatimr von Guiere...95. 05.0 oof ac clb ees ee eee tiene. 115.9 109.8 105.2 89.34 88.89 87.05 
(aro. coos A Lae et i ie ne As 108.4 106.4 109.1 64.09 63.38 61.82 
pe et Ge. A Sa ee a i or 97.3 98.0 99.9 63.68 62.99 59.41 
Shy CO Bel Sie oe) es Se ae ea 101.5 102.5 94.2 83.87 80.91 79.08 
TPR VOU Sade o..d-< Sie tia «<5 0 cle cele. sn sls.s cte.daleiaes 110.8 109.0 112.4 68.71 68.32 67.49 
1D nas ele to kyr I): 2 no 74.0 74.8 76.1 61.45 60.95 60.67 
NGS col al a Sie ne Oe a 2 ea 122.4 120.2 122.6 74.65 74.11 71.65 
UME re ERT eee cic cigars atta 2 hs: ora: $ sisthiolele e\sie- tte ie Gini WVolels's: 6 121.0 118.7 121.0 69.64 69.45 67.64 
EMME Baap eaten oka ities Glas vege olilleh «osteo deduces. 108.7 108.0 110.2 73.86 72.91 69.80 
PERITOP RUG SIR cade Pela S eo ols + leks Seietsiaye « dlee tele oa 97.3 96.5 100.2 84.07 83.38 81.29 
RR cat tars Sik nt Gs ois b vice olate > oi sie ocd eveeee 185.3 184.4 179.5 92.36 86.36 83.62 
PROLOGUE GCM Sete co 4s o.2 Ls ties v\s,0:<.cle clots m.e.s. cfs «ale dclela.c's 128.8 127.8 129.1 78.80 78.27 76.49 
Ree ete ah, wh cae. Wee oc poate blot 03 sje ove abies ss 112.4 112.1 110.5 84.53 83.94 81,12 
Japs Gran Tuma ee eRe 8 44 Se OR 109.2 109.5 110.8 85.88 85.44 83.39 
pseearetre RS eters oo 5 Bib ebea:c sisiebiaioledininsey « deiccielsies 95.8 93.1 . 97.1 79.27 79.57 77.28 
Pe od Lio a Se ee oe ae Gn 2 Socaeiers « 83.2 83.7 92.4 72,28 71.48 70.61 
[Gl lye AR), Se ee ee 122.7 122.3 124.1 70.30 69.66 67.89 
AM Me A ERs SK wo hee PEE oiscely opt aittole e's 113.9 115.1 111.6 67.13 68.76 65.69 
BCT healt dah Re RR es 120.1 120.2 117.8 71.63 70.85 68.68 
i eg 2 a Ra a Pa ES = 1) Se 143.2 142.4 136.1 89.82 88.82 87.04 
EEE vara Aon Eto BM o.0.6/5's AP otets 0:5;a)0)s a Gie,Seiwics)s 91.8 92.6. 91.7 68.29 69.49 66.81 
HIRE (0) 8A AR 3 RO, Be ee 5 Se 122.2 121.5 121.8 71.16 71.09 69.24 
pea been ae) Sit ete Sian se ghee 125.9 120.5 107.3 101.90 97.20 94,91 
WEEE os Ae as Be ee 78.0 78.2 80.7 86.69 86.23 82.95 
Sa OTO MRI AMON... dy. cto hidle v0 e Meee ss cicisledeleices 148.3 147.2 138.0 94,44 93.97 90.13 
WE PValligM——P BA TUDUE.. 65.6.5. ce cice bese ececclnnss 103.2 96.9 109.9 76.17 74.38 71.51 
Mp ae Ae ae TA 108.3 106.4 108.2 68.02 67.91 66.53 
0 SO AeRE SRS SRB 384 § See See Ae 127.8 123.0 130.3 69.00 68.26 66.37 
Bier pC te Ba tk tt Aa, ae baste fetiessis.dhd vides. 133.2 126.2 130.0 67.30 67.26 66.16 
Htaeei ME Pl Fo Ot ease 0 bs cleiskiaia.sie.slasasidiolecess 179.7 175.1 180.4 72.36 72.26 70.43 
Co ae ep AR eS eR 165.2 162.4 163.3 72.45 72.30 70.12 
VAUC VOU ett ra dnc Ten Role 1c bs ol sae s cio wslecdeliees 115.4 113.8 116.2 81.40 80.71 78.83 
Moo its to, = 4: ee 2 a 112.9 110.6 115.2 74.78 74.85 72.73 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
This table is published every second month. 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls D.B.8. 


Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers aid Gclaries ik Dollars 
Industry Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 

$ 3 $ 
MEMING |: .hiicc cscs caress ee ae cee ie hare eames 113.5 121.8 120.6 94.29 94.35 90.70 
Metal maiming cj. sc ices aye st ssstote dt sie cvone’ stole. nem eters 136.7 138.5 139.3 95.75 95.82 93.39 
Gold. :.. cnvs-chis & se »-ctawe SapeS eter eee aie rake eres 72.6 72.6 72.6 75.44 76.44 74.18 
Other metal ys.«. sje «anys qareois aoe ea ne ele Eo 196.4 199.9 201.5 102.75 102.39 99.84 
TERIGIG. so p10. 07h 6, sakosesis opus dyatorsyese oes oe RE rae hs eam ets 74.3 97.2 90.7 95.96 95.39 89.85 
Goal, hs.s stur csitere «afore haps Puaye aoero,s are reali steve ama ts 32.5 49.6 48.5 69.97 |. 73.29 69.96 
Oil and natural gas!ic, ou-.c gece ea en ere eee 254.2 302.1 256.7 110.27 111.01 105.38 
Won-mietalasj., cy «.« -te.- cere alate ols So ORES. ts Sereno 123.4 118.3 125.1 84.02 84,07 78.95 
Manufacturing’... ).cfae le. ue bette Mees oes eels 108.8 109.0 109.5 78.48 78.04 75.69 
Durable goodss.: «4... 80.8050 bees see t.veick.« de dpaibuar 114.6 115.0 114.9 84.35 83.74 81.32 
Non-durable goods: . 00.05 .0. secs setae oes tees oe 103.9 103.8 104.8 72.98 72.69 70.41 
ood and beverares. 22 We... 4. Aewehe bs. aides te 106.8 103.2 106.0 70.63 70.46 68.96 
Meat products: .4.ja savas tecumaersernare eeianmeremtete 132.5 130.0 134.7 78.72 78.85 78.29 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... Wis 70.8 72.8 65.50 67.18 64.18 
Grainimill products: o 0. sce. pecmsate es F enna 102.0 100.7 103.4 75.90 74.13 70.83 
Bread and other bakery products..............++ 108.9 108.5 106.9 66.72 65.71 66.28 
Distilled and malt liquors. J. h..060 + ass erie as 10 98.9 97.1 101.0 92.99 92.05 87.89 
Tobacco and tobacco products...........00..eeeeee virers 89.2 99.7 gayi 71.76 69.97 
Rubber products... fasta. os derdett t-te oly sidheretate resets 103.7 105.0 103.3 79.95 79.71 79.15 
Teather products: 5... pe. cectenee aioe sumemratarcte 81.2 84.8 88.5 50.60 52.41 50.11 
Boots and shoes (except rubber).,.............++ 87.8 92.2 95.6 47.49 50.05 47,48 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 76.9 78.0 79.5 62.37 62.28 60.26 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 68.4 70.4 76. 59.20 59.05 55.55 
Woollen goods... 0.8.28. 5..5..GROMIE ss cis carne 60.5 62.0 57. 57.88 58.18 57.81 
Synthetic textiles'and sik... Mate. s.ce aebee + ae 83.4 84.8 81. 68.87 68.69 66.62 
Clothing (textile and’ fur)¥......1.cmsees.s <0 cena ote 88.6 91.3 92. 48.58 49.19 47.07 
Men’siclothing. . 0. 73 00. «tu ath scree eereertorsts 88.9 91.2 93. 47.25 48.19 45.98 
Women’ siwlothing. Src! 9. 3 .nccmtehcient io temibe ee 96.1 99.0 97. 50.35 50.70 49.38 
Knit GOOG At scedecetlten. ne cs ate e ce cop «terme iets 70.8 73.3 78. 47.96 48.50 46.22 
Wood. prodtctst).....5..40 08... cdowtacabies bourbon 100.6 102.3 102. 67.97 67.25 64.91 
Saw. and planing mills.4 i). }. a sikec b cehreeete rae 101.1 103.6 102. 70.66 69.71 66.92 
Marniture yl is «ote. cols Bate do a ooo oe brcteeteps ae 108.6 110.0 110. 64.64 64.51 62.52 
Other wood products.. J. 83.5 82.0 84 60.87 59.67 59.27 


Paper products.......... 
Pulp and paper mills.. 


Other paper products............+..++- : y 
Printing, publishing and allied industries Bt 124.1 123.4 120 85.28 85.39 81.90 
Tron and steel products............. ve 108.9 108.9 107. 88.39 88.19 85.71 
Agriculture implements....... Be 79.2 78.8 80 88.76 87.92 88.78 
Fabricated and structural steel 151.4 148.8 160 89.63 89.30 86.61 


Heating and cooking appliances 97.5 100.3 102 75.30 76.19 73.44 
Tron. castings? ccc: tesk ies 2. 8 ; 84.51 83.62 81.92 
Machinery, Industrial.£3,,...0 cheese «te we 119.4 118.4 114. 85.3 85.23 82.67 
Primary iron‘and steeliyi;,..i.... sesame ieee ole 125.3 126.0 115. 100.81 100.31 97.71 
Sheet metal products..0). 3) «. pele nswaeeuerd Rael 106.6 104.3 109. 86.4: 86.59 83.91 
Wire and wire products.......210ht...b.dessenes 118.5 119.2 Liz. 89.42 89.51 86.61 
Transportation ‘equipment. ..... 2 8. ..5. deen. oe 112.9 113.6 116. 89.75 88.07 85.57 
Adreralit Grid parts. 9/20. ..2..0 Ades oc. aerator, oe 239.2 240.0 262. 94.23 93.80 88.32 
Motor vehicles: 2:23 e.4s drones ck eeeiee 115.6 nn befeer pl 99.65 95.57 94.08 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories............. 109.3 110.6 115.0 88.61 87.28 84.61 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 64.6 63.6 69.5 80.13 78.93 78.15 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................20.005 139.1 140.3 138.1 82.39 81.40 81.37 
Non-ferrous metal products..............-...+.-.05 128.6 129.1 124.2 88.89 88.36 85.71 
Aluminum productsyi.2)...... Wenn ek eee 141.7 140.1 133.9 84.30 83.93 82.20 
Brass and. copperiproducts: neem sieetin ice tera 102.9 105.6 111.4 84.19 84.05 79.57 
Sinelting, and refining. .nq-cean eee ae eae 151.0 150.8 138.5 96.43 96.20 94.38 
Electrical apparatus and supplies.................++ 134.8 135.9 132.8 84.07 84.23 81.41 
Heavy electrical machinery................+.0- 108.5 109.4 110.9 91.83 90.67 87.56 
Telecommunication equipment................+. 210.9 214.9 203.6 82.52 81.62 79.18 
Non-metallic mineral products............0.0.0e008 138.2 133.9 140.0 79.74 79.86 78.34 
Clay products... ...ds«surs bear teeta ren nrare 92.7 91.5 101.9 74.78 75.35 72.66 
Glass and glass products. :...00.e0cssedeecces eet 148.9 146.7 144.4 76.71 76.63 75.69 
Products of petroleiim’ andicoal. Gn cen acts dees anne 133.7 134.7 139.4 116.88 114.65 111,23 
Petroleum POANING. 5 Acorn cece en ee ieee eee 136.8 136.7 142.1 117.59 115.59 112.08 
Chemical products: .cp ya. ap ee patecaeea mums ts 133.1 131.2 126.6 90.17 89.74 85.55 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations...... 119.8 119.5 118.7 79.98 79.51 75.32 
Acids, alkalis and Balter ses teaiaccins wee co 149.9 147.8 140.7 102.43 100.88 97.97 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 129.4 128.7 125.5 69.64 69.65 67.28 
Construction............ QUTEOLCn SbELOeHpoadanc 108 111.0 102.1 420.1 79.83 80.40 75.45 
Building and general engineering.................+. 109.2 101.9 120.0 87.49 87.76 82.81 
Highways, bridges and streets................0.05 113.9 102.4 120.2 67.79 68.43 63.61 
Electric and motor transportation................. 130.9 129.7 126.5 80.19 79.48 76.32 
BOP VCE 52a sseisis ies sean Satter COM eee ORR EER 140.2 138.1 134.5 53.46 52.73 50.34 
Hotels and restaurants............sssseeeceeeevens 126.2 124.4 123.0 41.22 40.98 39.97 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................. 115.1 111.8 113.0 57.83 45.92 45.75 
Industrial composite. ..............cceeeceeeece seell o14.8 114.2 115.7 75.98 15.37 73.26 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industry 


MUNI RIAs Gre cies «Rags ae egeyy «6 do's, ne ae 
MECH Wee rae thas Adee Akad ds sn cee oan 


ADL Gl os | EAs) Se ee eee ee ah 
Sr 1) OE 28 Oa OR eh Se Le ae es 
Oil and natural gas 

Nonametal. oo. a0 cieiee ec sinceee 


Manufacturing............ 

Durable goods............ 
Noned@urable goodsyiiegos.. Piste s con. hows 

Food and beverages....... 
PIGAEIMBUOCUCES IR aloes «he dadec ede csiaitite se 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables 
Gram xoill productas.:. 005. 201.6660. Heke s 
Bread and other bakery products........... 
SRS TGQWOUB Ss cde s ce Ra tide ss gees sehat 
WisPRUOTS te SSehrss Use da hqheln. er ecuidpietls 
Tobacco and tobacco products. ............4. 
Meiosis CLO Wolpe Oe A aoe a ro, I 
Tea gGe NG AUGtRTS Wie bd sae desea ees 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 
Other leather products,...........2....05+5 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 
Woouen goods. iive eNO OR 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 
Clothing (textile and fur).................0005 
DieRreOlOv bITa BOSE iiss cieneie sic e'e mneeees 
Women’s clothing 


Other wood product. .......4:5... ecw scene eee 
Paar Prog Lb arund. fesmack »sttesyres\ei + ue sie 
PREPARE MADE MUST, orcs cape me es susewes 
Other paper products................0ee000 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. .... 
"Tron and stecl products..... 02s. seaceece sens 
Agricultural implements. ................4- 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 
Wardwarevand tooley:: 2.00. SMe 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 
Ron exotingw e...0240.15.. OLE RBS 
MaGhtery Industrials. FON .0 88.6. ake siee nee 
Primary iron and steel. ...:.:..:s.cce se oo ee wets 
Sheet metal products.....6.. e002 secccseees 
*Transportation equipment................665 
PEROMEREURATT CS PIAT CS v5.1 orcre-w:s/ovel ores cie:aydhersiaieie aieie’e 
Min ttitareiacicnt, Meus S ERR, .2 2 beens os 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 
Shipbuilding and repairing................. 
*Non-ferrous metal products...............+.5 
Aluminum products........ : 
Brass and copper products.............. ag 
Smelting and refining... f.3.0))......00..0.- 
*Blectrical apparatus and supplies............ 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment! 
Telecommunication equipment............. 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleanersand appliances 
Wirsiand cablebss... 1... 355082... 5.00 ae. 
Miscellaneous electrical products............ 
*Non-metallic mineral products.............. 
(Dis Se dafeh ce ee Oe ie eae 
Glass and glass products........:....-...+- 
Products of petroleum and coal..............- 
@heniical productsi....)..2.0M ctl. 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. 
Acids alkalis arid salts 0), 05)...2. 05.5055. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 
WO EUR LCT red Sorel Miline el tats REE REET 
Building and general engineering.............. 
Highways, bridges and streets............... 
Electric and motor transportation............ 


Average Weekly 
H 


ours 


Mar. 


1960 


40.7 


Apr. 
1959 


Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Earnings Wages 

Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. ; Apr. 
1960 | 1960 | 1959 | 1960 | 1960 | 1959 

$ $ $ $ $ $ 
2.12 | 2.09 | 2.04} 87.42 | 88.02 | 84.70 
2.19 | 2.16 | 2.13 | 90.87 | 91.30 | 89.44 
1.67 | 1.65] 1.62} 69.96 | 71.33 | 69.18 
2.39 | 2.85 | 2.32 | 98.70 | 98.63 | 96.76 
2.00} 1.97] 1.90 | 77.45 | 82.33 | 74.42 
1.74] 1.75 | 1.72 | 66.36 | 71.65 | 66.84 
2.32.) 2.28 | 2.22 | 91.77 | 98.27 | 88.13 
1.88 1.90 1.81 | 80.60 | 80.45 75.76 
1.799} 1.78 | 1.92 | 72.37 | 71.94 | 70.01 
1.94] 1.93 | 1.86 | 79.24 | 78.60} 76.38 
1.63 | 1.62] 1.58 | 65.58 | 65.38 | 68.63 
1.60 | 1,60 | 1.56 | 64.39 | 64,08 | 63.83 
1.85 | 1.85 | 1.82 | 73.87 | 74.25 | 74.62 
1.43 | 1.46 | 1.40 | 55.50 | 56.83 | 55.40 
1.69 | 1.68 | 1.62 | 70.77 | 68.47 | 66.68 
1.44] 1.42] 1.41 | 60.50 | 59.67 | 60.20 
2,02 | 2.00} 1.87 | 78.62 | 77.20 | 75.46 
2.238:| 2.22 | 2,12 | 87.54) 85.55 | 83.01 
1.80 | 1.70] 1.62 | 72.06 | 65.82 | 64.03 
1.82 | 1.83} 1.79 | 74.11 |} 74.00 | 73.94 
1.20/]° 1.20) 2,17) 45201 [s47761) 46233 
1.16 1.15 1.12 | 42.38 | 45.68 44.03 
1.30 1.30 1.27 | 50.93 | 52.08 51.08 
1.34] 1.383 | 1.29 | 55.91 | 56.09 | 54.04 
1.85 | 1.35 | 1.27 | 54.65 | 54.95 | 50.84 
1.24] 1.24] 1.21 | 52.48 | 53.13 | 52.63 
1.48 | 1.41 | 1.87 | 61.52 | 61.60} 59.37 
1.14] 1.14] 1.10 | 48.18 | 44.04] 42.00 
1.14 1.15 1.12 | 42.89 | 44.20 41.96 
1.21 1.22 1.16 | 44.68 | 45.05 43.63 
1.06 1.06 1.04 | 42.41 | 43,34 41.67 
1.58 | 1.57 | 1.50 | 64.84 | 64.08 | 61.93 
1.70 | 1.68} 1.60 | 68.72 | 67.51 | 64.84 
1.43°} 1.42'] 1.37 | 59.51 | 59.59 | . 58.13 
1.33 | 1.82 | 1.27 | 55.82 | 65.62 | 64.89 
2.03 | 2.04] 1.99 | 88.92 | 83.49 | 81.00 
2.18 | 2.19 | 2.14 | 90.17 | 89.98 | 86.74 
1.63] 1.63 | 1.57 | 66.80 | 65.75 | 64.47 
2.16). 25.17. 2.07 | 85.11 | 85.88 81.88 
2.07 | 2.06 | 1.99 | 84.07 | 83.95 | 81.62 
2.08 | 2.07 | 2.03 | 83.37 | 82.37 | 84.78 
2.04} 2.03 | 1.94 | 82.88 | 82.15 | . 79.87 
LET OUTIL 73 \o78- 60 74.06) tl G4 
oy Pa) Ve i PT i CC a AC LS 
1.98 | 1.97} 1.90 | 80.76 | 79.73 | 78.46 
1.92 |] 1.91) 1.87 |-80.13 }.79.79 |) 77.31 
2.41 | 2.40 | 2.33 | 97.30 | 96.67 | 93.94 
2.02 | 2.02 | 1.94 | 81.51 | 81.56 | 79.19 
2.05 | 2.04 | 1.97 .| 84.84 | 82.84 | 80.68 
2.04} 2.02 | 1.95 | 87.22 | 86.35 | 79.24 
2.26 2.23 2.15 | 94.13 | 89.60 88.35 
2.03 | 2.02 | 1.95 | 84.05 | 82.32 | 80.24 
1.96 | 1.94] 1.93 | 77.85 | 76.48] 76.31 
1.97 1.96 1.96 | 80.87 | 79.74 80.18 
2.05 2.05 1.98 | 83.51 | 82.92 80.20 
1.81 | 1.80] 1.73 | 74.94 | 74.75.) 71.74 
1.93 1.98 1.86 | 78.34 | 77.51 74.77 
2.25 2.26 2.20 | 91.05 | 90.81 88.79 
1.83 | 1.84] 1.78 |78.75 | 74.27 | 71.88 
2.05 | 2.03 | 1.98 | 82.77 | 81.50} 78.52 
1.66 | 1.64] 1.61 | 67.23 |.66.26 | 64.85 
1.86 | 1.88 | 1.74] 73.59 | 75.52 | 72.14 
2.00 | 2.02 | 1.96 | 82.40 | 82.96 | 82.40 
1.73 | 1.76] 1.69 | 69.03 | 71.54] 68.26 
1.78 | 1.78} 1.73 | 74.46 | 74.48 | 73.78 
1.66 | 1.67 | 1.61 | 68.63 | 69.68 | 66.99 
1.77), 2.76 f 1.72 (002.63 |) 72253, bec72.33 
2.54} 2.49 | 2.48 |104.10 |101.82 | 100.12 
1.95 | 1.94] 1.84 | 79.64 | 78.97 | 74.97 
1.50 | 1.49 | 1.43 | 60.52 | 59.83 | 57.48 
2.24] 2.24] 2.17 | 92.08 | 90.86 | 88.94 
1.47 | 1.46] 1.42 | 60.69 | 60.74] 58.68 
1.97 | 1.97] 1.84] 76.85 | 78.28 | 72.84 
2.13} 2.12] 1.99 | 84.32 | 84.75 | 79.66 
1.65 | 1.67 | 1.55} 68.12 | 65.82 | 59.81 
1,82 | 1.82 | 1.74] 79.29 | 78.79 | 75.74 
1.03 | 1.03 | 1.00] 41.07 | 39.90 | 39.58 

.01} 1.01 | 0.98 | 39.65 | 39.02 | 38.62 
1.00 | 0.98 | 0.97 | 41.52 | 89.56 | 40.12 
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*Durable manufactured goods industries. 


TABLE C-6._EARNINGS, HOURS AND REAL EARNINGS FOR WAGE EARNERS IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES IN CANADA 


Source: Man Hours & Hourly Earnings: Prices & Price Indexes, DBS 


Index Numbers (Av. 1949 = 100) 


gene Average Average = |_—————--__—_——_ 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Average Consumer an 
Per! Week: Earnings Earnings Weekly Price RealWeekly 
ce Earnings Index Earnings 
3 $ 

Monthly Average 1954. 40.7 1.41 57.48 137.6 116.2 118.4 

Monthly Average 1955. aoe 41.0 1.45 59.45 142.4 116.4 122.3 

41.0 1.52 62.40 149.5 118.1 126.6 

: 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 121.9 127.6 

Monthly Average 1958 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 125.1 127.9 
Last Pay Period in: 

1959) Maye ooo resid sata cel sigs sete tae 41.1 1.73 70.90 169.9 125.6 135.3 

June. . ; 41.0 1.72 70.63 169.2 125.9 134.4 

DNL lers 40.8 1.71 69.90 167.5 125.9 133.0 

August... 41.0 1.70 69.57 166.7 126.4 131.9 

September 41.2 1.72 71.13 170.4 127.1 134.1 

October... 41.3 1.74 71.68 171.7 128.0 134.1 

November.. h &. 40.9 1.74 71.10 170.3 128.3 132.7 

December’ nsocipen cee woes 40.8* 1.78 71,52* 171.3 127.9 133.9 

1960 January..... a5 40.7 1.77 71.89 172.2 127.5 135.1 

February. 3 40.4 ‘77 71.49 171.3 127.2 134.7 

Marebi toes 40.5 1.78 71.94 172.4 126.9 135.9 

VADTTLL), = cata c a ciecare escent eve: aratens 40.5 1.79 72.37 173.4 127.5 136.0 


| 


Norn: Average Real Weekly Earnings were computed by dividing the Consumer Price Index into the average 
weekly earnings index. (Average 1949=100) by the Economics and Research Branch, Department of Labour. 


*Figures adjusted for holidays. The actual figures for December 1959 are 38.4 and $68.48. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


The following tables are based on regular statistical reports from local offices of the 
National Employment Service. These statistics are compiled from two different reporting 
forms, UIC 751; statistical report on employment operations by industry, and UIC 757; 
inventory of registrations and vacancies by occupation. The data on applicants and 
vacancies in these two reporting forms are not identical. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
Scource: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Rie Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
erio a 8 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

Date Nearest: : 
July ee ae ae ne SOARS Si: 13,251 14,417 27,668 201,931 81,112 283,043 7 
July DS RGB. We ae. & Serevent 18,741 17,392 36, 133 152,711 77,865 230,576 
July D,, LOOGre scopes cont 40,016 22,292 62,308 116, 849 72,618 189, 467 
July A hy eee oes 2 eae 21,843 17,643 39, 486 180,521 85, 981 266, 502 
July Le QOS: ait chines wartiele eater 11,011 13,040 24,051 350, 897 155,245 506, 142 
July aig UR Si ey are ae 14,579 16,464 31,043 193,774 114,377 308,151 
August UF ee ee I Ie ae 14, 235 14,317 28, 552 185, 527 106,965 292,492 
September 1, 1959............0.00. 16,741 18, 466 35, 207 172,417 96,074 268,491 
October DF TBDO! Ao Avs che Meteo te opera 16, 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
‘November ‘WS 1050.24 i 3.5. aes dat 11,997 13,013 25,010 195, 816 107, 407 303, 223 
December! 1, 1969.00.25... eo. doe 15, 201 12, 674 27,875 365,031 187, 855 502, 886 
January Det TOGO. S08. ck teeters tet 9,097 9,779 18,876 522,206 157,962 680, 168 
Hebruary’ “I> 1960008.2, Loh. k cer 8,206 10,325 18,531 606, 165 180, 129 786, 294 
March Ly WOO cise chttiveb er 2 8,431 10,676 19, 107 634, 332 182,721 817,053 
April 1 1960 pects ash ates ce 10, 402 11, 830 22,232 652, 107 182, 883 834, 990 
May Dt TB50 or tere e.tetsctere ted 15,913 14, 487 30, 400 581,558 174, 874 756, 432 
June Ly) 1060(2). 28 eee es 21,772 17,210 88, 982 389,576 152, 848 542, 424 
July TA POU yao. Rates apteretetp 17,102 15, 883 32,985 258,736 131,940 390, 676 


*Current Vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(1) Latest figures subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-2—UNFILLED VACANCIES BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX AS AT MAY 31, 


1960 (1) 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 751) 


Change from 


Industry Male Female Total April 29 May 29 
1960 1959 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.................... 2,087 312 2,399 + 1,148 + 203 
OECSUE SISA, tae. harcke coi sie cseiwsicis's: serve dati e e's bates 4,557 9 4,566 + 2,453 + 3335 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.................. 1,191 52 1,248 = 49 oe 66 
Rea REI Micra, 3! .ie Bes eis Sin ye ods oo ereyalp gwle’s « sates 613 22 635 = 33 _ 91 
VWOMRORE AIT hs cs ssrech sere te 339 16 355 =" 113 + 102 
.. Non-Metal Mining 134 3 137 + iil + 19 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits er: 14 1 15 — M4 — 11 
TSE 2 oa ie ee ee See Seen a ene ie 91 10 101 —- 12 + 47 
IMESRAUC SOE ST ETS oy a, 3,0 Samir hers «oc dogs ace »  O- 3,564 2,000 5, 564 +. 279 — 1,538 
Hingastand: Beverages) ooo. .beccscuenccseseeeccvas 353 241 594 —"* 149 — 462 
Tobacco.and. Tobacco Products......2....sss065 3 8 11 ely = 17 
EACLE TOUDCUS, Jacieseatyipiols oe © ele e cuales # bo eegee 25 13 38 + 5 — 36 
PERTH ROGIICUS aia.) cote cave dG «0 fb oi teters ayes e b-01 the 56 91 147 + 27 - 57 
Textile Products (except clothing)............... 98 115 213 + 2 — 64 
Clothing: (textile and fur)... .......eceeeceseecuee 112 722 834 +, 171 - 145 
RAIMI OCLLIES UG. ercias afar rir spade tres tere: Bath (e ager ie'e sae s aes 305 60 365 _ 88 - 345 
PAI MOOUUCES So oo: ctype oiee «<i alee atte ss eee hes 128 49 177 — 14 - 88 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries........ 169 104 273 + 84 — 78 
eronwand: Steel Products.c.. yc: cee sasie eee hecees 582 128 710 + a = 136 
Transportation Equipment................0eeeee: 461 64 525 ee 49 = 77 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.................20+5 207 66 273 - 89 _ 36 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies................ 390 115 505 + 112 + 86 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products................... 126 37 “163 + 53 ad 85 
Products of Petroleum and Coal.................. 61 9 70 + 22 - 85 
APSMANGAL DOC UOLS: « § «girs cle <:ain «pin atatese ote oes ethene 363 103 466 +4 63 + 114 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........... 125 75 200 + 25 - 27 
MORNE CUEN choi) facaiescifiarersie'tielnisyatlebleercts oe 320i Gels 1,730 100 1,830 + 191 - 326 
General Contractors......... 1,231 69 1,300 + 1387 - 195 
Special Trade Contractors 499 31 530 + 54 131 
Transportation, Storage and Communication..... 1,370 336 1,706 ros = 147 
SAP PASSEMORUD BLOM eicis« ochis eae septa: soi slele le garae eas os alge 928 140 1,068 ote st - 228 
SENSE OME EN ie (Vir st oof osc cogtr et arene avers or aqanans aperons,s a fale 26 15 41 =f 17 - 21 
| GOTT TOG £0 ee ee eee oe 416 181 597 + 206 + 102 
Public Utility Operation........................... 151 59 210 aij5 58 + 61 
>. SETS 2,509 2,482. 4,901 | + 246 | — 242 
RI a NORTEL OME EVA cl ct craya\e,ctosoratelerareiale nieve atoyaiele a. ¥ ce More 815 534 1,349 = 129 =- 96 
EEF Dee EMP PE as ar aici crea) <i aiiere near nietalovprordysiw viernes lal 1,694 1,948 3,642 +...875 —- 146 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............... 774 866 1,640 + 244 + 13 
SCR am as opoicte cocésatavarernireroielareiate(etaReveissveias ee ee 4,197 11, 405 15, 602 + 2,153 — 779 
Community or Public Service................... 715 2,416 3,131 + 205 + 85 
Government Service 1, 887 807 2,694 + 400 - 232 
EERE AION OCLV ICD Sic wor aseraiavetecshacain, crouse aise 4: dies Serato 92 117 209 - 91 ad 133 
AEE OE OG a 3 craoresad Neier sr hatevh aide vba dig Stas 561 515 1,076 + 183 - 381 
HTC PE REAR BO MNTOO LS hac a iiéie Welereie visio ersieleisieniesieie vise 942 7,550 8, 492 + 1,456 - 118 
CERIN DE COTA. ie ceicierinscetopciaeie ss vels's tle 22,130 17,621 39,751 + 6,555 + 646 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 

Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-3—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 
BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX AS AT JUNE 2, 1960() 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations for Employment 
Occupational Group TT SS 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers. .-. 3,974 2,120 6,094 8,721 2,386 11,107 
Glerical Workersss.6.cc2 -\b--taee opis toe 1,421 3,968 5,389 17,781 52,576 70, 357 
Sales Workers, gaa. cictesis ssc sisiete =picla'e «store 1,498 1,168 2,666 7,537 17,945 25, 482 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers. 1,499 8,111 9,610 34,938 23,540 58, 478 
Seamoen... cctzeyacssioe SR ne {SSAC OR ASD 3 Bact oes atte FS 5 1,726 3 1,729 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. iog). 2,119 162 2,281 4,258 524 4,782 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers....... 9, 354 1,114 10, 468 187,625 26,725 214, 350 
Food and kindred products 
Gneltobacco):...¢. sem «<iecn stre 78 20 98 1, 407 903 2,310 
Textiles, clothing, etc............... 90 740 830 4,355 16,416 20,771 
Lumber and lumber products........ 4,862 | 3 4,865 28,995 153 29,148 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing)........... 57 | 5 62 1,206 599 1,805 
Leather and leather products........ 31 45 76 1,818 1,827 3,645 
Stone, clay and glass products....... Et eae ns 9 722 53 775 
Metalworkingact vs-0t cee okie §29 25 554 17,182 1,267 18, 449 
Plectricaliade.. es iccu one sapeeeas se see 171 5 176 4,081 1, 439 5,520 
Transportation equipment........... PA Mir, soem tote ae 26 960 157 pe ud 
(Minin gS v0 ray lsinis acess < seoeeeiaietate ate <feter TB4 Ree costs cites 154 ZOU Weer ecniec ee 2,396 
Constructiony ..c.auce pra selene s SOL, lNeewravnccers notdhong 861 48, 800 6 48, 806 
Transportation (except seamen). . 744 | 14 758 33,744 62 33, 806 
Communications and public utility... Bia epee 39 1,042 ch 1,049 
Trade and service..............----- 250 | 217 467 5,272 2,151 7,423 
Other skilled and semi-skilled....... 1,294 28 1,322 24,748 1,289 26,037 
ForeMenny: -na-aecenceese ass saewebe 103 12 115 3,811 382 4,193 
Apprentices iee-.<sje;s.2.4:.(0ps obi 2 20ers BG)? beet iefe-ar ccites 56 7,086 14 7,100 
Dnskilled Workers. « sjca/cis,«.afetses icici sfeis 1,902 567 2,469 126,990 29,149 156, 139 
Food and!tobaccor,. asco. seh + ope 58 81 139 4,434 7,019 11, 453 
Lumber and lumber products........ 146 4 150 16,149 446 16,595 
Metalworking... |. et. atin weccoes 178 8 186 7,204 881 8,085 
Construction) .. oc... spe. see aee ee COS Msn Pectnee tere 770 61,189 2 61,141 
Other unskilled workers............. 750 474 1,224 38, 064 20, 801 58, 865 
GRAND TOTAL.............. 2,772 17,210 38,982 389,576 152,848 542,424 


(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
(?) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
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TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES, AND. REGISTRATIONS AT, JUNE 2,, 1960, 
ey (Source: Form,U.LC. 757) 


} Unfilled Vacancies (?) } Registrations 
Olid ; |—— THX ———— ne 
BRET aeeniin i e T ~~ ~~ || “Previous, |~“Previous Previous | Previous 
be So igh : @): “ Month . Year | () Month Year 
aS ia a» | es ' |, June 2,, | © April 28, May. 28, June 2, April 28, May 28, 
ee : i . mats 1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
ss SS. ss 4 ee! eR ee ee ee ee ee 
Newfoundland......... oriiaersts 276: or Hi aa 578 |} -~ 17,816 ~ 26,946 © 18, 608 
Borner TOS asa capes costing oo) 37 21 4,324 5,820 Nir ~ 49186 
Pra A Re ewe tdcugetet teeta «Ihe a id 18 3 1,365 3, 182 1,504 
St. John’s...... Be ate fo eee. OFF 238 ; 222 554 12,127 17,944 Jory 12,918 
Prince Edward Island. B Be Bed 241 435 | 139. 2,392 53180) | = 2,597 
SiC uAnloithtown.ory...3 . 5k GEE. .b. epe 139, , 120 97 1,445 3, 206 yATT 
RMMIMNSPEIMGLS. .. vis} BRR es 0002 oh - 102 315 42 947 1,974 |)... -.1,120 
j j H nbty 
Nova Scotia............. 961 20,670 33,324 | i 21,606 
Aomberst, . KAGE. cobs RAG eco oh. 8 1,146 1,476 676 
Bridgewater.. 35 1,220 2,118 757 
Halifax. ; c 619 5, 660 7,108 5,312 
Rees MR Eer icra tg MOR: isc =o gi ch ARR win, 016. set oth wcececa so BUD > [Ph wale as ob « 693 1,408 600 
Kentville 116 2,044 3,706 © 2,483 
Liverpool 8 890 524 
New Glasgow.... 37 2,273 4,247 2,188 
Springhill , 6 821 1,391 1,197 
Sydney......... : 31 3,472 5,562 |: . 4,841 
MTULO 85h SS . : 30 1,251 2,200.4, ¢ 1Lyap0 
Yarmouth ; i : 71 1,592 3, 122 1,722 
New Brunswick ! Eke 804 21, 665 37,868 21, 668 
Bathurst... 2... .: } 13 2 3,236 5,322 1, 684 
Campbellton... 44 2,427 3,514 2,600 
Edmundston.... 17 1,266 3, 167 1,620 
Fredericton ; 148 1,952 3, 187 2,188 
PASM SE oo wh « SiS aif ae oa Bs ; 21 | 469 1,019 688 
WOHDUODEVEREE 4. oie cB ee ens ae 320 | 4,320 8, 620 3,838 
Newcastle 1 1 2,525 3, 868 2,712 
Saint John i 191 2,647 3,763 2,565 
Bieimtephenye.G -..--- Aub ones ds. 29 13 16 1,261 1,844 1,768 
LESS ee ae Tae ees Gee cee = 28 25 31 422 930 545 
WVAOGSHOCKEIG. Oo. .c sb REM oes wate 54 214 | 13 1,140 2,635 | 1,510 
QUIRON, 5 FERE oa pee oes Ble ce see des 12,096 6,419 8,973 182,051 256,181 167,137 
ES ee ne eee oe 13 41 38 2,301 3,202 2,529 
PP IRSEO SS NE Bae s cho fdMb ab ccs ete: 5 6 28 579 | ° 992 ‘757 
PRG OMMCAG 5k 5/6). 055 SER Se ee hes 51 TS Be nc MS 910 1 I I = 
PRGOMMRTNOM ES he... <b - Afsw.- aas 15 24 35 1,116 “1,548 1,068 
PESORUN QU ABA 605 coh « MT + coe oabe = 138 104 75 1,055 1,809 |. 1,257 
Mpibapsealhiy, fo... 6k. TM dees da 62 419 14 2,602 3,937 od BZA 
fae mand lenscten 6... 26 - SENG fesse aes 25 3 13 1,497 2,513 1,587 
reiconteriimee ©... 2b. ek foc... dh 105 73 99 1,964 2,966 2,129 
IO WADE VALE Fo cs alee SWI cvse ee des 80 (Cae 3 Gees fae 350 || G00) cee eens 
LE OEE 1 See eee 194 7 18 1,967 3,338 2,207 
Mermmondyarlle....../.: feed... a. 31 28 27 2,251 2,909 1,970 
MEMO MMT ME A ose ks Peabo cde 57 193 168 706 913 858 
pcre (Cae ae ae a ee 442 3 386 1,091 2,030 2,170 
IUD SEE wis oe o's che 2 QAM cece es 26 48 16 1, 489 2,517 1,775 
(ogni 0) ae oi See Meee Coe Eee ae 95 16 59, 1,608 2,029 1,209 
SASS SOREN sis5 ccs. - = JES oa s ose des 66 84 121 2,573 5,424 1,983 
Ee 9 ee ee 167 59 117 3,941 5,762 3, 167 
oetemiere. DAG css s es ME eee ds, 62 61 gt 2,347 3, 154 2,654 
MRMIEGE WD oh 6.00 ~ BADE cvs don 16 15 30 819 1,174 721 
LC VC ee Oe 46 68 60 1, 646 2,910 1,654 
i Pucdue: af... . |. fesse. dss 1,036 20 179 900 1,376 
i eee eG Mies Rise sles Hes aad. 49 33 102 3,785 5, 672 3,789 
Bese VACA IY Pen, o13j0:<\- <:-F > Beisiams an 33 23 15 997 1,925 1,014 
edged Beh... 1. OMA... d,. 24 ci ee is 423 692 384 
Erte Gee es OR ees 157 153 21 775 1,951 773 
MBtANG 2. hte... ds: 2.5 364 19 12 2,976 4,861 1,856 
Mégantic..... ae 10 3 3 887 2,081 1,297 
Mont-Laurier............. “ee 29 14 6 926 1, 862 879 
Ro ren aet\ 78's i ae oe a ee ae 15 10 28 2,142 3,016 1,996 
1 UOerh acts BEN y <2 Se ee Ae, 5 4,747 2, 436 4,625 66,477 78,327 59,133 
New Richmond... 5 )4.).0M io. 6 64 28 8 1,734 2,739 1,454 
wate ga Sige So: So oe 35 10 12 1,093 1,435 982 
(CURSES 2. Sis Soe.” ance an 703 738 773 11, 665 17,203 12,132 
RnOUsE WAR... See. 1. 139 96 137 3,961 5,981 3,497 
irgiere duYeopl .......3.19.idb... 2... 160 27 66 4, 817 8,060 3,505 
pberval alk... ck. SH ogee 172 83 30 1,904 2,771 dork TOO 
RUOMS MSE RAE arecsts/ecis's aS ves waren 50 34 19 4,831 5, 953 4,291 
SCR 2S ee Se ee 79 33 39 817 2,001 , 822 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............... 82 63 79 965 1,427 816 
Rips Pe poredee Bs sod. Mk. es. 46 34 25 2,096 3,019 1,641 
Ste Hyatinthe#. «5.6... 0d. Sess oe. 174 115 70 2,338 3,239 1,172 
Bi MARA COs ob cc ssl « SAEs oe Sa 47 55 65 2,304 3,241 1,693 
ST 1 a oe. ee 81 40 112 1,747 2,799 880 
Seprttlod tetee te <<. ch aaa goede 354 273 212 2,573 2,991 eine 
Dipatetnleationn oc x 65s sls sarees soc vines 17 43 29 4,803 6, 337 5,135 
Sherbrooke. 283 “212 209 4,131 6, 537 4,413 
Borel...) ssang <p 56 67 83 1,771 3,063 2,406 
Thetford Mines............... 59 34 67 1,769 2,594 2,097 
EEGIB-ERIVICTOS gis <s sfs vfs ogee sees 173 187 243 3,347 6,524 4,157 
863 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 2, 1960 


(Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 
Unfilled Vacancies (2) Registrations 
Office 5 Ai aed Os eal sae ee a 
‘ Previous Previous Previous Previous 
. (@) Month Year (4) Month Year 
June 2, April 28, May 28, June 2, April 28, May 28, 
1960 1960 | 1959 1960 196 59 
Gestee nee 
Mal d’Or!..f9a-a0 «2 + -:de see ons oor bie 28 19 25 2,537 3,895 1,635 
Valley field Ais tence dale esate sel bls 26 23 35 2,358 3,017 2,101 
Wictoria VUNG. conic eines ciscislclensiecieees 35 38 33 2,173 3,182 1,709 
Ville St. Georges..........-. Richa Ge 1,013 43 216 3,217 5,407 3,079 
Onittarlo, «ci 5 caasfessiet tas eaees eeeceee 10,441 10, 202 12,146 176,371 229,781 147,292 
Arnprior 10 52 
Barrie... si..03 58 43 4 1,342 1,772 1,086 
Belleville.......... 53 138 91 1,945 2,543 1,523 
Bracebridge..........- 177 104 263 955 1, 858 800 
Bramptonacceemes cinco sce 36 29 82 1,283 2,053 2,002 
Brantiord...a.ccdae oe ia Mase aisle sa ois 116 125 125 3,055 3,359 1,639 
Brockville scessens swetoapeaan seis ors 35 34 33 496 805 353 
Carleton PIRCe isc... d--nnnsitoacicss 5 4 18 192 470 250 
Chatham feeder natiescmecasccsses 60 61 547 2, 450 2,933 2,028 
‘Cobourg i. fnatacne sie tala tenerins +s bie 59 40 15 
‘Collingwood Paaessacieaermets ete oisiaseeis 18 11 24 417 987 569 
Cornwall) eee tnsetarcieae ease aah. 134 239 168 3,350 4,422 2,989 
Elliot. Lak@ sos seicaiem deers o.0h,5 63 53 244 419 495 643 
Wort Driessen c fe sogecee eas secs 16 29 24 548 627 505 
Kort: Tanoes S acgecs': Scspekelandowshe 60 101 45 467 957 432 
Fort: Williams: scseareseinte ts sechin 106 191 79 1,944 3,342 1,952 
Galt. ciocio cetne sate caterer seks 102 81 112 1,226 1,494 1,179 
Gananod ttn. des:sieie.atroceee tars sielelehrs 40 61 18 224 429 184 
Goderich? .sosegesncisa seteniceicictae ces 25 12 40 374 701 247 
Gitelph .icsctie its siete heen s rare 31 54 51 2,183 2,309 1,463 
Hamiltony pamcesas cis tecmatiaeices 811 871 786 13,556 15,722 11, 480 
Hawkesbury sans ctersinvietemieietes sch. 15 25 21 631 1,103 741 
Kapuskasing 186 9 27 1,370 2,203 1,231 
enora. 56 74 34 483 1,214 463 
Kingston coset nase ee he eee rere area tere 168 137 101 2,065 2,545 1,699 
Kirkland DAO sos cesses trea nectee 70 75 83 1,330 2,115 986 
Ribehener sere savtiisis:scaaasieeieistesestoe 102 130 142 2,547 8,213 1,617 
Teaming toms secs sicie -iatsteptas cakes «ochee 60 22 34 1,151 1,416 1,001 
A OBA Viton uate ee escorts) teie 11 24 17 415 841 648 
Tistowel Sc scsc cs 0cse tester ase tek 28 27 25 359 574 242 
Pron Gon cept cfasia atest < 9:310/slostors 603 595 704 5,001 6, 206 3,773 
Vong: Brandha.. ser testet ap «micisetete 209 174 284 3,360 4,973 2,836 
Midland ict 2 seaen SOUR ee oes oe 30 16 54 516 1,108 413, 
Napanee! ( Laeptare: ows\s teiseeh totter sarersietae 10 6 5 518 856 465 
Newmarket’... sutse tis cee ce cee 41 44 80 1, 687 2,106 1,129 
Niagara Falls 60 83 : 73 1,900 2,643 2,055 
North Bay ee-s. sect tcceen ses eee see 42 70 41 1,920 2,823 1,513 
Oak villas. once saute dees toes 73 86 113 828 1,073 653 
Orilig, die ea oa escee eee eee 30 28 35 795 1,263 547 
Oshawat: ccoseacss anemic nses 131 99 170 4,482 4,819 2,221 
Ottawa 2... oi teiicitacs Mostigng ict sicatere 915 811 1,302 5,821 8,109 4,719 
‘Owen Sounds is. cote eee estes 71 55 28 1,414 2,138 1,054 
Parry Soundych scci- « seetctetenls.o0 2 tee betwee verona 2 1 359 749 386 
Pembrokessey ayes s:.,ccepe tects ere 118 111 123 1,815 2,689 1,385 
Perth... 42 ematescens teen csieaaen 51 38 25 421 855 463 
Peterborougiees.csl.cns cee cows ae 158 126 202 3,403 4,387 2,472 
Picton... dcchetnnncs optics aan ate 9 4 17 247 556 266 
Port Arthur....... es 403 437 266 3,016 5,927 3,312 
Port Colborne. ee 15 13 12 930 1,189 800 
Prescott... 34 45 29 798 1,197 643 
Renfrew 10 13 10 430 700 441 
St. Catharines 259 182 185 3, 667 4,845 2,659 
Bt. Lhomasivs .ovacsusisceenneswadee 52 51 86 1,142 1,474 924 
Sarnia... icteese cis cilen = aes anisenvectee 109 11 48 2,028 2,819 2,156 
Sault Ste. Marie 252 192 296 3,177 3,069 2,223 
Simcoe 119 102 94 679 1,810 680 
Sioux Lookout 16 17 5 202 416 315 
Smiths Falls 16 68 43 312 545 313 
Stratford 41 43 62 782 1,237 836 
Sturgeon Falls 25 19 12 815 1,536 1,103 
Sudbury 212 283 253 4,525 5, 890 4,285 
Tillsonburg 26 D4 WE, wales days 363 909) . ||. Saeeha. 
immins 80 153 121 2,743 3,649 2,505 
Toronto 2,568 2,652 3,166 50,974 59,997 41,505 
Trenton (:.. 354 Feieisieeck «Meet aasie engine §1 55 58 993 1,155 704 
Walkerton #0 <8. casst « dateiocsca dee 56 77 51 595 958 436 
Wallaceburg vis: .iss:08.cckdteas one doce 6 5 8 728 1,015 427 
elland's)< Meet cache eee us eaten 80 75 17 2,099 2,170 1,749 
Weston...) eet. -oio vnc eee ce ole tare 196 140 226 4,139 4,794 4,007 
Wim dsor's cc Petco sce nettneiae oeeicinae 402 206 241 7,570 9,693 6, 867 
'Woodstock(3)ie...... 02 SUB cas ade. 84 60) >Re catganeere 1,292 1,468. tens: 
Manitoba. of; -cpgrensosact idea odecten 3,206 2,684 3,165 19,073 30,543 17,713 
BYAndonk . qapp cess eeeeias 6 oo tess 231 352 276 1,451 2,812 1,350 
Dauphink ops ope aisjs:0 erg aiategesai« acs Sars 25 54 17 903 2,231 950 
Flin Flon...... viire sialelctara Miapapctapeisiel as aye 61 36 35 206 321 226 
Portage la Prairie 61 88 71 903 1,431 780 
MDG, Past Srp iciassesisb cgeac ee cece eee 116 193 64 344 506 405 
Winnipeg: cover cece cts ccnemreoaen oe 2,712 1,961 2,702 15, 266 23,242 14,002 


TABLE D-4—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS AT JUNE 2, 1960 
Source: Form U.I.C. 757) 


Unfilled Vacancies (?) Registrations 
Office Eee coe 
Previous Previous Previous Previous 
(1) Month Year @) Month Year 
June 2, April 28, May 28, June 2, April 28, May 28, 
1960 1960 1959 1960 1960 1959 
Saskatchewan......................05- 1,687 1,390 1,376 13,384 23,313 10,806 
abe veiheee etre wien cc et ee 50 69 52 275 647 322 
Lloydminster 41 72 14 393 651 235 
NOOSE. ho ee yt 197 221 178 1,022 1,714 707 
North Battleford 31 53 40 963 1,498 582 
Prince Albert 98 115 84 1,504 3,044 1,747 
egina...... 832 301 523 2,583 5,425 2,234 
Saskatoon 201 307 297 3,895 5,290 2,396 
Swift Current 85 85 83 323 853 378 
Weyburn 36 30 29 184 582 236 
CTL gio ea As Se 116 137 76 2,242 3, 609 1,969 
JUV CU 05 Sr Sapa ee 5,878 4,194 5,829 29,401 41,190 21,531 
SCS, ace he. 27 2 5 369 696 683 
OLS CES Bet Sn 9 a 1,474 1,093 1,575 9,072 11,279 5,049 
irae lion hs erie skit. sete 32 24 28 504 823 587 
lam onconses Peet RS Nec sde . ee 2,528 2,612 2,547 14,370 20,577 11,977 
VISOM GH coctir sett eaihe ois selnees 3 31 35 34 508 916 515 
SIMANCC CLRITION., . wecaaescre ans aun 41 CS ee eee 1,135 1879 Net hai 
hethbridge, FHNoge.) Ole Geh en. 1,467 128 1,290 1,674 2,560 1,145 
WAR ©) ee 177 119 245 617 1,042 566 
IN MD ec) ae a oy 101 140 105 1,152 1,918 1,009 
British Columbia...................... 2,651 2,490 3,831 59,601 72,105 54,262 
BREE ee tur as oe ceed soe oracles Mpg: 54 78 59 1,217 1,620 1,005 
OUTEeDA Veet ee eee 65 18 49 938 990 762 
CraBBLoOled.,. & dose... ke Ph FAA 50 44 19 921 1,635 842 
1D} nicfoyn Gia: ye 10 15 14 1,039 1,423 1,505 
Munean). <2... ... ets ri. 35 8: estat: 42 38 31 570 754 522 
MENS he Ac <i Diaies. 5.zcee vs 10 5 39 941 1,615 1,098 
Se O00 a a a 26 19 29 1,106 1,529 1,048 
iti 3f 105 4 225 252 248 
21 7 32 1,124 1,303 829 
29 27 41 998 1,061 915 
18 28 38 745 1,151 803 
403 242 260 8,348 9,198 6, 805 
19 10 41 1,121 1,497 1,292 
19 23 14 570 731 745 
werancocreorge.| i. t). ero Oe, 59 44 125 2,841 3,739 3,075 
eritice: toupert,. eo 2 ERO: Be 22 11 36 1,167 1,730 1,135 
PyaHOObOm ee... Jo nt. o. eh eee ee 15 20 11 283 452 313 
RSSNOUG. a. «ale ln. L.A bats he 25 BOM dees 1,608 2029. HORROR Ss. 05 
STD ho WSS SEER SERRE eee 115 124 60 947 1,196 987 
MERCONVED.S .. 2). ccc cs he Paka kiee 1,328 1,098 2,552 26,749 30,559 24,213 
STROM OMe fe tte. dee wk oat §1 61 + 5. 1,452 2,483 1,510 
LUSh ails) (Sl ah AS ane a oR 160 156 261 4,366 4,622 eplenen 17 
VIS ices! ey ee 3 Se oe oe 73 261 41 325 536 498 
LST eee) 5 ee eA a A 38,982 30,400 37, 802 542,424 756, 432 483,220 
WSC Ee eS ie oo eee ee 21,772 15,913 19,758 389, 576 581,558 342, 605 
Onc eee Ngee Cee ee eee 17,210 14, 487 18,044 152, 848 174, 874 140,615 


() Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Current vacancies only. Deferred vacancies are excluded. 
(8) Figures not available for May 28, 1959 due to changes in the local office area. 


TABLE D-5—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY EMPLOYMENT OFFICES 


(Scourcer: Form U.I.C. 751) 
1955-1960 


Atlantic | Quebec | Ontario | Prairie Pacific 
Year Total Male Female Region Region Region Region Region 


953,576 | 642,726 | 310,850 67,619 | 222,370 | 343,456 | 178,015 142,116 
1,046,979 | 748,464 | 298,515 68,522 | 252,783 | 379,085 | 210,189 136, 400 
877,704 | 586,780 | 290,924 59,412 | 215,335 | 309,077 | 185,962 107,918 
840,129 | 548,663 | 291,466 56,385 | 198,386 | 287,112 | 181,772 116,474 
986,073 | 661,872 | 324,201 70,352 | 239,431 | 336,527 | 211,951 127,812 
347,914 | 238,230 | 109,384 24, 434 89,634 | 122,938 78,475 82, 133 
336,069 | 228,860} 107,209 30, 605 91,733 } 111,589 70, 667 31,475 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


TABLE E-1—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, MAY 1960 
Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


| Estimated 
Average 
Prov Number of 
RENAE Beneficiaries 
Per Week 
(in thousands) 
Newfoundlandyss 3.0.5 Se. Bae oe oe Re ora apie eis = acacia 22.7 
Prince Edward Island..... eee ey eee eT eee ee 3.2 
Nova Scotia, a5... ....- a: meen ee RRR ope PROB ec saree aed 25.7 
New Brunswickre.s... .. 5. SSR os (oe BEBE os ee GE eae 28.7 
Quebee. rh. AR. ces Te RIE el oles SAORI oars eget eI oi eae a 194.9 
Ontarios: Oh SA Ss el ee Oe once oe GRE. sol esc Seg, oon cere 168.8 
Manitoba... iecgee dt so foes oe See BR ans acct ee one ian 22.5 
SaskatchHewanlac. duces <s Male crece o/c ese meiey nibh eto aha eien soiee ene 15.9 
Alberta. o.0 SyPae Rs ce ee RR EO RRR Re REO Ss cet oe 27.2 
British Columbia. oo... g. Gee. 5 bn) Poa sls ce OR GbR eee ea 51.2 
Total; Canada; May 960.5 <3.) :. Wa +. cues Ue es =e gee eas 560.8 
Total, Canada, April 1960 732.9 
Total, (Ganada, May 19505. ..2) 1 ScF8R..<+- cams eRe - sees 485. 


Weeks 
Paid 


95,321 
13,578 


107, 857, 


120,772 
818,477 
709, 135 
94,314 
66, 722 
114,074 
215, 080 


2,355, 280 
2,785, 064 
1,943,207 


Amount of 
poet Paid 


1,269, 954 
275, 645 
2,198, 857 
2,585,391 
18,315, 464 
15, 608, 139 
2,043,395 
1, 440, 135 
2,657,960 
4,910,640 


52,205,580 
61,767, 881 
40, 446, 281 


TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS HAVING AN UNEMPLOYMENT REGISTER IN THE “LIVE 
FILE” ON THE LAST WORKING DAY OF THE MONTH, BY DURATION, AND SHOW- 
ING THE PERCENTAGE POSTAL, BY SEX AND PROVINCE, MAY 31, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Duration on the Register (weeks) cf 
meee ae Total Percent- ae 
rovince and Sex . age 

Claimants| 2 or Over Total 
ion | 34 | 58 | 9-12 | 43-16 | 17-20 | “OS™ | Postal | oir ents 

Cann datcna. dietintre tee 364,323 | 81,072 | 35,015 | 57,387 | 49,336 | 38,126 | 33,407 | 69,980 32.6 279,431 
Male. cbr. RBb\ «aoc cst 258,117 | 58,322 | 24,949 | 42,449 | 36,976 | 27,745 | 23,109 | 44,567 36.5 190, 483 
Female. htt... << 106,206 | 22,750 | 10,066 | 14,938 | 12,360 | 10,381 | 10,298 | 25,413 2301 88,948 
9,295 1,142 702 1,388 1,361 1,296 1,292 2,114 71,1 9,122 
8,229 984 636 1,265 1,237 1,173 1,145 1,789 73.8 8,118 
1,066 158 66 123 124 123 147 325 50.6 1,004 
1,046 167 74 136 115 107 129 318 59.1 1,032 
732 113 50 104 92 74 89 210 64.6 753 

314 54 24 32 23 33 40 108 46.2 279 
18, 626 5, 842 2,530 2,265 1,679 1,506 1,570 3, 2384 33.0 13,782 
15,733 5,348 2,336 1,927 1,347 1,148 1,216 2,411 32.2 11,190 
2,893 494 194 338 332 358 354 823 37.6 2,592 
14, 167 2,180 1,131 2,858 2,097 1,623 1,247 3,031 59.4 12,715 
11,237 1,662 937 2,534 1,809 1,351 929 2,015 62.3 10, 150 
2,930 518 194 324 288 272 318 1,016 48.4 2,565 

120,681 | 23,801 | 10,640 | 18,760 | 18,899 | 14,401 | 11,029 | 23,151 36.7 93,431 

87,285 | 16,117 7,194 | 18,921 | 15,339 | 11,533 8,274 | 14,907 42.0 66,197 
33,396 7,684 3,446 4,839 3,560 2,868 2,755 8,244 23.0 27,234 

122,049 | 30,802 | 12,106 | 18,198 | 14,855 | 11,275 | 10,768 | 24,045 22.6 91,198 

79,996 | 21,591 8,046 | 12,125 9,761 7,214 6,826 | 14,433 j 24.0 55,516 
42,053 9,211 4,060 6,073 5,094 4,061 3,942 9,612 20.0 35,677 
13,180 2,229 1,101 2,210 1,879 1,768 1,527 2,466 26.4 9,586 

8,566 1,494 767 1,475 1,214 1,110 913 1,593 32.6 5, 861 
4,614 735 334 735 665 658 614 873 14.7 3,725 

7,674 1,231 669 1,197 1,035 944 895 1,703 51.3 5, 883 
5, 206 833 452 852 759 655 586 1,069 58.5 3,756 
2,468 398 217 345 276 289 309 634 36.0 2,127 

19,762 4,199 2,000 3,836 2,861 2,090 1,911 2,865 36.9 14, 857 

14, 660 3,123 1,552 3,144 2,101 1,476 1,353 1,911 40.8 10,826 

5, 102 1,076 448 692 760 614 558 954 25.4 4,031 

37, 843 9,479 4,062 6,539 4.555 3,116 3,039 7,053 27.4 27,830 
26,473 7,057 2,979 5, 102 3.317 2,011 1.778 4,229 30.2 18,116 
11,370 2,422 1,083 1,437 1,238 1,105 1,261 2,824 20.9 9,714 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 


MAY, 1960 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


Claims filed at Local Offices 


Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
at End of Month 


Province Total Entitled E ae 4 
Total* Tnitial Renewal | Disposed to “ ee Pending 

off Benefit Benefit 
Newtoundland.........0. sds» eo. a - 3,610 3,144 466 4,919 4.259 660 813 
Prince Edward Island............. 4 367 100 557 497 60 71 
ING ORS i nT: 8,356 3,981 4,375 11,205 10, 266 939 1,217 
NewiBrunswick.%32...../..0.e08. - 5,919 4,552 1,367 7,416 6,488 928 1,367 
GIGHCONMNE aa cp anise svwlesdueelose ss 50,378 35, 200 15,178 54,424 46, 826 7,598 13,007 
Oise w een bcd Aldea sci ds teal ss 61,769 39, 523 22,246 62,689 52,558 10,131 15,140 
Mamata eh. sisiiijenis as «les. osies oe 5, 400 3,939 1,461 6,230 5, 052 1,178 878 
Saskatchewan.../.............0.-. 3,211 2, 403 808 4,191 3,513 678 565 
Alberta... .|... 35 8,101 5,518 2,583 9,809 7,935 1,874 1,847 
Bratish Columbidh!........0.00!.. 18,424 11,610 6,814 19,264 15,313 3,951 4,295 
Total, Canada, May 1960...... 165,635 110, 237 55,398 180,704 152,707 27,997 39,200 
Total, Canada, April 1960..... 214, 623 149, 886 64,737 232, 894 204, 557 28,337 54, 269 
Total, Canada, May 1959...... 134,389 86,997 47,392 145,714 118,597 27,117 26, 086 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 40,113. 


tIn addition, 40,381 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,352 were special requests not granted and 1,329 


were appeals by claimants. There were 6,354 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S8, 


End of: Total Employed Claimants 
UME: ah tll: cs envy AMpe se iB Gens Sn (ee 4,219, 800 3,504,900 714,900 
UV NSGE oan $ Sots Sade eet ret CS hep aR eeaee ans oe 4,307,000 3, 484, 000 823, 000 
LD ULTELST so ea eee AB GEOR OES Mie Seon abe Bert ie rec rrneeas 4,308, 000 3,493, 800 814, 200 
CME T GO ie a Les Pare ae er | ake a 4,296,000 3,513, 500 782,500 
Won lo AES gad Sangean ER SOR GE: ele ei 4,295,000 3,609, 300 685,700 
UU oy Ena a) cha Oop ors across naar arid ae SNE Coa a 4, 131, 000 3,713,500 417,500 
CDCR. Baye lvoe. (gO Oe Sige Sot, Re See eee ee 4,032,000 3,781, 400 250, 600 
September. vite Ge Gh SABE Be 5) MORNE Be dee Men en > 4,019,000 3,817, 400 201,600 
OME Sib ae ne He Nee GEE Re BR | > 3,990,000 3,780,000 210,000 
OO an ot) UR Sle a 8 SPR I Be on os Me ee a 3,975,000 3,749, 100 225,900 
OSG Site yc AOPRD aby Beaver APE 3 An ae a ee 3,974, 000 3,753, 500 220, 500 
Ws: 8 2 2S eee One aE 2 ee Ge oe eee es 4,072,900 3,630, 000 442, 900(1) 


(}) The number of persons reporting to local offices as claimants during the first two weeks of book renewal. For 
other months the count is of the number of claimants having an unemployment register in the ‘‘Live File’ on the last 


working day of the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
(1949 = 100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Other 

— Total Food Shelter Clothing | Household | Commodi- 
operation ties and 
Services 
NOG A= Y Oar He aoe cress incre tata iar oie craters 116.2 112.2 126.5 109.4 117.4 171.4 
LDGB —¥ GAr ee. oft veces ete Ryeeecx 116.4 112.1 129.4 108.0 116.4 118.1 
TORO Y Gar. PE i. s ike Sirens ev tee ee 118.1 113.4 132.5 108.6 ia lyfe 120.9 
1957—Year....,..... okie fe Ne so cee 121.9 118.6 134.9 108.5 119.6 126.1 
1958—V ear sts, Los. ch cee anche 125.1 122.1 138.4 109.7 121.0 130.9 
1959—Tune hs. ee has ccs Pees sae 125.9 119.1 141.5 109.2 122.5 135.4 
Vullyeinee Ae 125.9 119.2 141.7 109.7 122.7 134.9 
August. josie «> agian es 126.4 120.5 141.9 109.7 122.6 135.3 
September... 127.1 122.4 142.0 109.8 123.1 135.2 
October...... 128.0 124.2 142.4 110.5 123.4 135.5 
November smn seer ck ee eo 128.3 123.8 142.6 111.4 123.5 136.9 
Deven Deryesee.<0c baleereilen een aes 127.9 122.4 142.7 111.4 123.7 136.8 
1960—January. wig: dc. adage onct Laigraey se 127.5 121.6 142.8 110.2 123.3 136.9 
February. ..c.:.+: «adele wae orate 127 2 120.8 142.9 109.8 123.2 137.0 
March ec. mira ethan Sener ee 126.9 119.4 142.9 110.4 123.4 137.0 
April e...0 bo ee ee ee EE 127.5 120.9 143.3 110.8 123.5 137.1 
May, .avtuspertsis core utivepiecaies teres 127.4 120.2 143.5 110.8 123.1 137.6 
JUNG erarer ence Mecoommiee tee 127.6 120.8 143.8 110.9 123.0 137.7 
Aa eee ee ae a 127.5 120.5 143.9 110.8 123.0 137.6 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1960 


(1949 = 100) 

Total Other 

House- |Commod- 
Tae May Tine Food Shelter | Clothing hold. ities 
1959 1960 1960 beiatr ael Mees 

ervices 
(1) St. John's, Nfldvee.ctte.2.. 2 114.7 115.9 116.2 114.6 115.7 107.6 110.0 128.0 
Halifax 5) OPA SP | e 125.6 126.8 127.0 116.7 134.2 120.5 129.5 140.1 
Saint Joh Re. % 126.9 128.6 128.6 120.1 138.9 119.5 124.3 143.4 
Montrealint 7.505... (estes Bon 126.1 127.2 127.8 125.9 145.8 105.3 118.8 138.4 
Ottawa wer... ¢..0-2. ares a 126.2 127.7 128.6 121.5 148.6 114.1 122.5 137.8 
Toronto Ron TeSse DODACI SARE Sa 128.5 129.8 130,2 120.3 153.2 114.2 123.8 140.4 
Winniper: acct es atocn centre 123.1 124.8 125.0 119.1 134.4 117.6 120.2 134.3 
Saskatoon—Regina............ 122.6 123.4 123.7 ib Wey 124.5 123.0 125.5 129.3 
Edmonton—Calgary wns Malate fisecs 122.2 123.3 123.2 113.6 124.4 120.1 127.9 133.4 
Vancouveriac..cstccm cnenreee 127.1 128.1 127.7 118.7 138.7 117.0 132.1 136.9 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
this series see page 542, May 1959 issue. 


TABLE G-1._STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1955-60 


Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Lockouts 
Month or Year Beginning Strikes 
During Month and Workers 
or Year Lockouts Involved 
149 159 60,090 
221 229 88, 680 
242 249 91,409 
253 262 112,397 
202 217 99, 872 
30 43 8, 432 
26 42 41,417 
SASS HPci fale sta civ Bel eave ae cisteree te ciessinee 28 47 38, 656 
Pere IOT UY, casters cosisraiseistaaes hstattia asi 15 33 30, 076 
RIGEODED rue vate scele ofa tat sue Ue eites 11 29 7,100 
PV VEMDOT eel ess PHM als os eiece. 8 18 4,392 
GAEDE TS oe thes caccsisdesiode sie csen 13 22 3, 836 
UT OU MURR TAIG: ce Pele. os sisi eo sie nde a sews 13 20 3,531 
EAS) eR Tate's s aici soon See cee 14 25 3,994 
PN eat ral acts tthe) Gsasinin spay agviaeiacausciass 19 27 3, 237 
PAGAN Eten eets:s's alolecc c enrstaeraesios tees 15 29 2,476 
INURE iirc wa vecayataeiaaoieraistars aghehe larg ere a 21 38 7, 152 
MMM ae kn vc scene metacbemonay.s 24 43 7,309 


* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
JUNE 1960, BY INDUSTRY 


(Preliminary) 


Strikes 
Workers 
Industry an Man-Days 
Tockours Involved 
SUNS tas ds 1 24 530 
8 Miso eta oe saree ae 
24 4,276 32,910 
Construction.... 9 1,722 5, 580 
Transportation, ete. 2 249 370 
AACURS TOMER OS Sets «.stcll ccc six cic rele [eepeisieltvist elie sccie ease 
Trade... 4 631 13, 140 
Service....... 1 17 160 
All industries....... 43 7,309 53, 260 


Duration in Man-Days 


Per Cent of 
Estimated 
Working Time 


Man-Days 


1,875, 400 
1, 246, 000 
1,634, 880 
2,872,340 
2,386, 680 


57,320 
685, 510 
667,960 
282, 490 

67,010 

59,740 

56, 050 


58, 440 
50,320 
26, 820 
26, 870 
74,900 
53, 260 


Ree 


Sooooo SSSONAaH2S5 
Crmsico co org AIO AWW OS Corer co 


TABLE G-3.—_STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS 
JUNE 1960, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) 
Strikes " 
hi beh Workers 
Jurisdiction and Man-Days 
figeleouta Involved 
Newfoundland, 20% sa svlletce ance linet. ta ed eee 
Prince Hdward Eslandiss <il'<<.se cease s'aleteieiets sisi ee aie 
Nova Scotia.........+6. 3 379 1,240 
New Brunswick: istic sl tam ise cis eal elves ats niccailletelareiayane tia 
Quebecy.2r% t5s-eohiaschn 8 868 7,110 
Ontario: ..ceceseules toad 23 4,904 27,440 
Manitoba... sd «ls a scm 1 93 2,050 
Saskatchewan.......... 3 128 1,620 
Alberta. . <5. ccaivamtoBe ae hapitest oesaall erosive aero] aes weraareca 
British Columbia....... 4 697 13,440 
HMedGerallpancr stein sete ss 1 240 360 
All jurisdictions..... 43 7,309 53, 260 
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TABLE G-4.—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100-OR MORE WORKERS, 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 


Mrninc— 

Coal— 

Acadia Coal Co., 
Thorburn, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING— 

Rubber Products— 

General Tire & Rubber Co., 
Welland, Ont. 


Kaufman Rubber Co., 
Kitchener, Ont. 


Wood products— | 

Canadian Office and School Fur- 
niture, 

Preston, Ont. 


Tron and Steel Products— 
Otaco Limited, 
Orillia, Ont. 


Transportation Equipment— 
DeHavilland Aircraft of Canada, 
Downsview, Ont. 


Electrical Apparatus and Sup- 
plies— 

Canadian Aviation Electronics 

Dorval, Que. 


R.C.A. Victor, 
Prescott, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products— 
Regent Refining (Canada), 
Port Credit, Ont. 


Three Glass Manufacturing 
Firms, 
Montreal, Que. 


ConsTRUCTION— 

Toronto Federation of Painting 
Contractors, 

Toronto, Ont. 


Mannix Co., 
Abbotsford, B.C. 


TRANSPORTATION, ETC. 

Anglo-Newfoundland 
Development, 

Botwood, Nfld. 


TRADE— 

‘Three Hardware Firms, 
New Westminster, 
Vancouver, B.C. 


JUNE 1960. 
““(Prélininary) © 


Union >* 


Mine Workers 
Loc. 8672 (Ind.) 


Rubber Workers Loc. 455 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) ; 


Rubber Workers Loc. 88 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters Loc. 3189 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loc. 4657 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Workers Loc. 112 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


1L.U.E 
eae CIO /CLC) 


I.U.E. Loe. 5: 
(AFL- CfoyeLc) 


Oil Workers Loc. 16-593 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Painters Loe. 1135 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Painters 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers Loe. 170, 
(AFL- CIO/CLC) 


St. John’s 
Longshoremen (Ind.) 


Retail, Wholesale 
Employees Loc. 535 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


241 


230 


1,230 


455 


272 


156 


140 


1,500 


100 


240 


‘June 


BAR H 
Duration in 
Man-Days 


Accu-. 


ed fg 
2,710 | 2,710 
2,590 | 2,590 
360 360 
5,060 | 5,060 
8,610 8, 610 
3,410} 3,410 
_ 540 540 
390 390 
280 280 
4,500 | 34,500 
300 300 
360 


360 


12,210 | 21,990 


Staring ec Major] tases 


: Termina- 
re mulated] tion Date 


June 
June 


June 
June 


June 
June 


16 
27 


20 
22 


oD 


“Result 


Work assignment~ Returr 
of workers’ pending «dis: 
cussion of grievance. 


5 Wages, hours~9¢ an hour 


increase retroactive to 
May 16, $30. in lieu of 
retroactive pay to April 1, 
1960. 


Wages, union recognition, 
modified union — shop, 
check-off of union dues~ 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Return of workers, further 
negotiations. 


Wages, union security~ 


Wages, fringe benefits~8¢ 
an hour increase effective 
immediately; 7¢ an hour 
effective June 22, 1961; 4¢ 
an hour for skilled trades; 
other changes. 


Wages~7% wage increase. 


Wages, seniority price 
for technicians~5¢ an hour 
this year, 5¢ an hour next 
year; retroactive to Jan. 
17, 1960; compromise in 
regard to seniority pref- 
erence. 


Refusal to deliver oil to 
strike-bound plant~Re- 
turn of workers. 


Hours, overtime pay~ 
Return of workers. 


Wages~10¢ an hour imme- 

diately; 10¢ an hour Nov. 
1st.; 10¢ an hour May ist, 
1961; 10¢ an hour May Ist, 
9 


Signing of new agreement~ 
Return of workers. 


Pay for waiting time~ 
Payment agreed upon. 


Wages, seniority, 


fringe 
benefits~ 


a eee 
Figures in parenthesis indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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